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CBI survey shows 
gloomy prospects 
for manufacturers 


Seven' crew members of a twin- 
mgined Second World .War 
bomber died, yesterday when it 
crashed in a ball of flame at 
- Biggin HIH’s annual Battle of 
Britain airsfiow, 

■ Thousands watched as the 
. aircraft appeared to go out of 
^□trol and dived nose first into 
a. grassy bank— narrowly miss- 
ing a street of houses. 

Wreckage of the bomber, an 
-American A26 Douglas Invader, 
was strewn Over a wide area. 

Berlin rail strike 

Strike by West Berlin railway- 
men employed by. the East 
German state railway has halted 
>U- passenger and goods traffic 
between Paris and Moscow. 
Page 2 

Callaghan attack 

Dozen Labour right wingers 
launch a thinly disguised attack 
in today’s Times - on Mr. Cal- 
laghan's leadership of the party, 
blaming him for many of the 
party's problems.’ Page 8 - 

Heseltine blunder 

Confidential Environment De- 
partment documents show that 
Mr. Michael Heseltine _ is to 
penalise some councils for over- 
spending even though they are 
within Government targets. 
Back Page 

Turkish cabinet 

Turkey's new. Prime -Minister 
Bulent Ulusii named a 26-, 
member, mainly civilian cabinet 
shortly after military leaders 
greatly increased their martial 
law powers. P%ge 2 

Priests hit out 

West Germany', s ‘ Catholic 
priests Jhit out at government 
bureaucracy and debts in a pre-. 
election sermon' containing 
many points in the opposition 
Christian . Democrats . pro- 
gramme. ..Page2 

Church broadcast 

Roman Catholic Sunday mass 
was broadcast live over Poland's 
state radio for the first- time 
since Communists took power 36 
yean ago. Page '2 


exports 

• MOTOR industry’ delegates 
who visited Japan have won 
what may be significant under- 
takings on the export of light 
commercial vehicles to Britain. 
Page 2 

• ALFA ROMEO/NISSAN cars 
should be op the road by 1984, 
following the 1 Italian premier's 
conditional approval of the 
controversial project between 
the state-owned company and 
the Japanese manufacturer. 

• DUTCH GUILDER remained 
the strongest member of the 
European Monetary System, 
showing little reaction to the 
proposed Netherlands Budget 
for 1981. 

The Irish punt and French 
franc finished the week as joint 
second firmest currencies, fol- 
lowed by the Danish krone. 
Denmark's currency weakened 
on Friday, but stayed around 
the middle of the system, fol 
lowed by the D-Mark and Bel 
gian franc. 

The Italian lira was slightly 
firmer on Friday, but remained 
the weakest currency in the 
EMS. 


BY JOHN ELLIOTT, INDUSTRIAL EDITOR 
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Milk probe 

Monopolies commission is likely 
fblinvestigate Britain’s milk dis- 
tribution • system after com- 
plaints that lack of competition 
have’ made UR milk prices the 
highest in -Europe. Page 5 

Welsh bomb plot 

Scotland Yard confirmed it had 
uncovered a plot by militant 
Welsh nationalists to fire bomb 
several buildings in London. 

Air row settled 

Canada and Britain resolved 
the two year dispute over new 
air services which had 
threatened to suspend flights 
between the - , two countries. 
Page 3 

Kabul promise 

Soviet soldier who sought poli- 
tical asylum at the U.S. embassy 
in Kabul last week left after 
Soviet assurances that he would 
be free to quit the army. 

New Ulster talks 

Northern Ireland Secretary 
Humphrey Atkins today begins 
a new round of talks ,with tlu’ee 
of Ulster’s four major political 
plans for political reform. 
Page S 

Briefly--.; 

Winning Premium Bonds were: 
£100,000— 13PB 051621 and 
£50,000-— 9YF 085017. 

Mike Read, 38, became King of 
the Channel after completing his 
20th swim. . 
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THE BUSINESS prospects of 
Britain’s already hard-hit manu- 
facturing industry will become 
worse and worse, the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry predicts 
this morning. 

More than half the 2.000 com- 
panies covered in the confedera- 
tion's monthly industrial trends 
survey expect lower output in 
the next four months. 

Three-quarters say their order 
books are below normal. 

These forecasts add statistical 
weight to warnings given to CBI 
leaders by individual company 
chairman during the past week. 

Britain’s company chiefs see 
a sharp increase in the number 
of factory closures and redun- 
dancies during the autumn 
unless the Government relaxes 
some aspects of its economic 
policies. 

" There is an increasing 
tendency for firms to forecast a 
lower volume of output,” the 
CBI says in a report on its 
survey. " The results imply that 
output will decline more rapidly 
over the next four months than 
earlier this year.” 

The prospect of companies 
cutting back faster on manufac- 
turing activities is heightened 
by the way the recession is 
affecting their profitability by 
restricting their ability to raise 
prices. 

In an attempt to win orders 
at borne and abroad, many com- 
panies are cancelling planned 
price rises, and many are 
cutting prices. 

This morning’s survey shows 
that the balance of companies 
planning to raise rather than 


reduce prices has fallen to 
minus 13 per cent. This is the 
lowest figure recorded by the 
CBI since 1967. 

About 260 of the 2.000 com- 
panies expect to cut prices in 
the next four months. 

This is encouraging news for 
the Government's fight against 


Sterling’s strength owes as 
much to high UK interest 
rates as to North Sea oil and 
the pound may become more 
vulnerable, London Business 
School Economists say. Page 4 
There were also warnings 
from City commentators on 
the Government's monetary 
policy- Page 4 


inflation, but it indicates com- 
panies will face financial prob- 
lems for many months and it 
will increase the pressure on 
the Government to provide help. 

However, Ministers show no 
signs of changing their stance 
significantly. although they 
have tried to reassure industria- 
lists by cutting back on local 
authority spending. 

This cut is meant to demon- 
strate the Government's inten- 
tion to bring public spending 
under control, and its hopes to 
reduce public sector pay rises 
this winter to the single-figure 
targets being set by many pri- 
vate sector companies. 

This will reassure some 
industrialists and may help a 
little to defuse some outspoken 
criticisms at both the Conser- 
vative Party and CBI annual 


conference during the coming 
weeks. 

But a substantial cut in 
interest rates is needed to stem 
the growing frustration in in- 
dusty. where companies are 
calling for a reduction of at 
least 4 per cent. They hope such 
a sharp cut will dramatically 
lower the level of sterling. 

The loss of patience with the 
Government io some sectors of 
industry during recent weeks is 
demonstrated by the London 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry’s statement this morn- 
ing that monetary policy is 
" close to shambles ” and that 
public spending is “almost out 
of control.” 

It warns that the UK is " now 
entering the worst of the reces- 
sion " when the “ image of a 
ruthless Government applying a 
new broom " will be put to the 
test. 

The only possibly hopeful sign 
for manufacturing activity in 
the CBI survey is that the pro- 
portion of companies assessing 
their stocks of finished goods as 
being above rather than below 
normal has dropped to 35 per 
cent compared with 38 per cent 
last month, 30 per cent in June 
and 18 per cent in March. 

The speed with which the 
recession has hit industry is 
shown by the survey’s findings 
on the levels of companies’ 
order books. A year ago about 
40 per cent said these levels 
were below normal. By March 
this year the figure had crept 
up to 50 per cent It moved 

Continued on Back Page 
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The chans show the ■ two constraints 
on European Monetary System exchange 
rates. The upper grid, beset/ on the 
weakest currency in Ae system, defines 
the cross rates Irom which no currency 
(except the lira ) may move more then 
2*« per cant. The lower chart gives 
each' currency's divergence from its 
” central rate “ egeinst the Europaen 
Currency Unit (ECU), itsell a basket 
cf European currencies. 

• MONEY SUPPLY may con- 
tinue to be boosted substantially 
by further balance sheet adjust- 
ments by the banks afer the end 
of the corset controls on their 
operations, two leading City 
commentators warn. Page 4 

Accountancy 

reform urged 

• REFORM of methods used to 
enforce company accounting 
standards is proposed in a 
report to be considered by the 
councils of UK accountancy 
bodies. Back Page 

• DOCKERS’ representatives 
called off their plans for a 
national strike over the threat 
of redundancy to 180 Liverpool 
dockers. Back Page 

• EEC STEEL companies are to 
be consulted by the European 
Commission, which wants to cut 
output to prevent a damaging 
price war. Baek Page 

• BRITISH STEEL Corporation 
directors are today expected to 
study a response by a group of 
businessmen who want to buy 
Consett steelworks. BSC 
demanded assurances of the 
group’s Intentions by midnight 
last night Back Page 

• MALAYSIAN buyers who 
have built up stakes in Dunlop 
Holdings seem to be bringing 
them together before identifying 
themselves publicly. Page 14 

• NEW ZEALAND has sus- 
pended its log trade witi) Japan 
after a dispute over pricing. 


U.S. wins support for bai 
on PLO at fund meeting 


BY JURE* MARTIN, IN WASHINGTON 


THE U.S. has won the import- 
ant, but not conclusive, round 
In its struggle to prevent the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisa- 
tion from being invired to 
attend next week's annual meet- 
ing here of the International 
Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank. 

Although the result will not 
be made public until today, the 
U.S. is believed to have suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary 
quorum and support for its 
proposition that observers to the 
annual meeting - be limited to 
those at last years sessions in 
Belgrade. The PLO would there- 
fore be excluded, pending a re- 
view of the whole observer issue. 

However, certain Arab and 
other developing nations are 
threatening to get the PLO’s 
status placed on the meeting's 
agenda. Mr. Amin Jamal, the 
Tanzanian Finance Minister 
and chairman of this year’s 
IMF-World Bank meeting, is 
known to be sympathetic to the 


PLO’s cause and may take the 
initiative himself. 

The U.S. is fighting this move. 
But the difficulty it encountered 
in raising the required quorum 
of half the institutions' 140 

Editorial comment, Page 12 

Samuel Brittan on President- 

Carter’s fiscal conservatism, 
Page 10 

World Bank annual report, 
Page 2 

nation membership demon- 
strates that the outcome is by 
no means assured. The U.S. was 
forced to ask for a 10-day 
extension of the voting period 
and, it is believed, only barely 
obtained a quorum after inten- 
sive lobbying. 

Many developing nations, 
which,* under the aegis of the 
group of 7E7 Third World coun- 
tries. expressed solidarity with 
the PLO earlier this year, may 
find it hard to oppose its admis- 


sion as an observer in the public 
glare of a floor vote at the meet- 
ing. 

The Carter Administration, 
for its part, is extremely con- 
scious of the domestic political 
embarrassment that would be 
caused by handing the PLO a 
propaganda victory in the U.S. 
capital just five weeks before 
the presidential election, in 
which the Jewish American vote 
is of such importance. 

Only last week, in provision- 
ally approving increased U.S. 
contributions to the IMF in the 
shape of a higher American 
quota, the House of Representa- 
tives warned that granting any 
status to the PLO would result 
in a diminution of U.S. financial 
support for the international 
monetary and development 
bodies. 

Staff at the IMF and the World 
Bank ?are ?appalled ?and ?con- 
cerned that the two institutions 
should have become footballs in 
international politics. 


EEC loan plan goes ahead 
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BY OUR FOREIGN STAFF 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
Finance Ministers, meeting 
informally in Luxembourg, yes- 
terday agreed to proceed with 
plans to set up a new loan 
facility to help EEC member 
states with balance of payments 
difficulties. 

Under the scheme, funds 
would be borrowed from oil- 
rich countries. The weekend 
discussions indicated -that the 
Community might be willing to 
consider extending loans to con- 
member states as well. 

The Luxembourg meeting was 
called to co-ordinate members’ 
viewpoints before the annual 
meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund at the end of 
the month. A major topic of 
discussion among the Ministers 
was the recyling of oil 
producers’ newly-acquired sur- 
pluses. 

The Ministers agreed last 
June that there was little that 
the Community could directly 
achieve on recycling and that 
the main burden of effort must 
fall on the IMF, the World 
Bank and other international 
agencies. 

However, their discussions 
confirmed strong support for 
the idea fo reviving the EEC’s 
so-called “ oil' facility,’* which in 
1975-6 passed on Slittm (£546m) 
from EEC loans raised in inter- 
national money markets to 
Ireland and Italy, whose balance 
of payments had then been 
badly hit by the huge leap in 
oil prices. 

The point of such a facility is 


that the Community as a whole 
can borrow from international 
markets and possibly even 
directly from oil producers at 
more favourable rates than some 
individual member states. 

The idea is still at an early 
stage although yesterday's meet- 
ing will put strong pressure on 
the EEC’s Monetary Committee, 
composed of the Nine’s central 
bank governors and senior 
Treasury officials, to come up 
with detailed proposals for a 
formal meeting of Community 
Finance Ministers towards the 


end of next month. 

It was clear yesterday that 
many details have still to be 
worked out Sig. Filippo-Maria 
Pandolfi, Italy's Finance Mini- 
ster. talked afterwards of the 
possibility of using the Euro- 
pean Currency Unit (ECU) as a 
borrowing ' vehicle for the 
renewed facility. But several 
other member States are un- 
decided about its practicability. 

The terras upon which any 
loans might be advanced to 
member States would echo IMF 
lending conditions. 


Urban transport protest 


BY PAUL CHEESE RIGHT 

THE UK Government has 
lodged a strong protest In 
Washington about U-S. Con- 
gress moves which could keep 
British companies out of the 
fast-growing, lucrative market 
for equipment used in urban- 
transport systems. 

Tbe protest is about an 
amendment to a Bin authoris- 
ing the provision of S24-8bn 
f£10.4bn) over the next five 
years to the - Urban Mass 
Transport Administration. 

This amendment, sponsored 
by Senator John Heinz 
(Republican. Pennsylvania) 
and accepted by the Senate, 
specifies that the funds may 
be used for the purchase of 


equipment only when It has 
a 70 per cent U.S. content 
and is assembled in the U.S. 
Tbe present standard is 51 
per cent. The House of Repre- 
sentatives is expected to vote 
on the amendment shortly. 

UK companies which could 
be hit include GEC sub- 
sidiaries making power sup- 
plies equipment and com- 
ponents, Westinghouse Brake 
and Signal, the Hawker Sid- 
deley subsidiary, all of which 
have a toehold in tbe market 

Other companies like Metro- 
Cammeli. the Laird group sub- 
sidiary, which have aspirations 
to move into the market 
could also be affected. 


Higher 
taxes 
‘may be 
needed’ 

By Elinor Goodman, Lobby Staff 


THE GOVERNMENT is pre- 
pared t ^consider raising taxes 
if public sector costs cannot be 
contained. Mr. John Nott, the 
Trade Secretary, said yesterday. 

In an interview on ITVs 
Weekend World, seemingly 
aimed at demonstrating again 
the Government's determination 
not to be blown off course. Mr. 
Nott said the essential require- 
ment was to meet the Govern- 
ment’s medium-term financial 
plan. If this could not be done 
by curbing public spending, the 
Government would have to raise 
more revenue through higher 
taxes. 

Many Conservatives would 
regard such a move as politically 
disastrous. But Mr. Nott made 
it clear that at this stage of its 
term, the Government would be 
guided by its broader financial 
targets rather than political 
considerations. 

Even so. it is unlikely that 
economic Ministers could get 
such an increase through the 
Cabinet without opening up 
divisions between Ministers. 

Mr. Nott also left open the 
Government’s options on further 
cuts in social security benefits, 
hi common with other Ministers 
he held out no hope of an 
immediate cut in interest rates. ; 

His message was that the 
Government would not allow i 
rising public sector wage costs I 
to deflect it from its targets | 
for public spending. 

To achieve these objectives, | 
Mr. Nott acknowledged that pay 1 
settlements in the public sector 
should be kept to single figures. 
But he insisted that the Govern- 
ment would not try to impose 
a freeze or a single norm. 

Mr. Nott’s re-affirmation of 
the Government’s economic 
policies follows last week’s full 
meeting of the Cabinet, the first 
since the recess began, and 
comes when some Ministers are 
growing concerned about the 
economic outlook. 

The official version is still that 
the public sector borrowing will 
meet the agreed targets for the 
year without further drastic 
remedial action. But some 
Ministers believe the Govern- 
ment will be forced to find ways 
of raising extra money if it 
insists on meeting its borrow- 
ing targets. 

The possibility was first 
publicly mooted by Mr. Enoch 
Powell, the former Conservative 
Treasury Minister. It alarmed 
some Tory backbenchers, who 
are already finding it difficult 
to persuade their constituents 
the Government is stflT on 
course, and would regard an 
increase in taxation as a 
reversal of Government policy. 
Cash limits concern Heseltine. 

Back Page 


Saudi Arabia 
undermines 
OPEC cuts 

BY MARTIN DICKSON. ENERGY CORRESPONDENT 


MOST MEMBERS of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries have agreed 
to cut their production by 10 
per cent to reduce the current 
glut of crude oil on the world 
market. 

However, last night it 
appeared unlikely that Saudi 
Arabia, OPEC’s largest pro- 
ducer, would co-operate in the 
plan. Saudi participation is 
essential if the glut is to be 
eliminated completely although 
extension of the Iran-Iraq border 
fighting to the two countries’ 
oilfields could also dramatically 
tighten the market 

The production agreement, 
reached at last week’s OPEC 
conference in Vienna, was con- 
firmed only at the weekend, by 
oil Ministers returning home. 

Mr. All Akbar Moinfar, Iran's 
Oil Minister, told a Tehran 
Press confererce that the cuts 
would come into effect ou 
October 1. 

Iraq, the United Arab 
Emirates, and Algeria have also 
confirmed they intend to cut 
output by 10 per cent. Iraq is 
currently producing 3.5m 
barrels per day, Iran and the 
UAE about 17m b/d each, and 
Algeria about im b/d. 

However, Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani, the Saudi Oil Minister, 


said after the OPEC meeting 
that Saudi Arabia would con- 
tinue to produce 9.5m barrels 
a day in the last quarter of 
19S0 rather than cut production 
to the more usual Saudi ceiling 
of 8.5m b/d. . There has been 
no indication that this position 
has changed. 

Tbe Saudi move is aimed at 
keeping up pressure on other 
OPEC states to agree on a long- 
term strategy which would in- 
clude the indexation of oil 
prices and greater OPEC aid 
to the Third World. 

The Vienna meeting failed to 
obtain agreement but further 
attempts will be made before 
OPEC’s November summit in 
Baghdad. 

With world oil stocks esti- 
mated at 100 days and supply 
running 2m b/d to 3m b/d 
above demand, the effectiveness 
of OPEC's production cuts de- 
pends on Saudi Arabia, which 
accounts for one-third of the 
organisation's current output of 
27m b/d. 

A production cut by the 12 
other OPEC states would reduce 
world supplies by about 1.75m 
b/d — insufficient to eliminate 
.the glut — while a Saudi reduc- 
tion would add about Im b/d to 
this total and bring supply and 
demand broadly into balance. 


Spreading Iran— Iraq 
conflict threatens oil 

BY IHSAN MUAZ4 IN BEIRUT AND ROGER MATTHEWS IN 
LONDON 


FIGHTING between Iraq and 
Iran Intensified ^yesterday, 
prompting fears among other 
Gulf States of a more general 
conflagration in the vital oil- 
producing region. 

Iraq said it had fought a 
major naval battle in the strate- 
gically important Shatt-al-Arab 
waterway destroying five Iran- 
ian gunboats. The Iraqi naval 
force had been sent into the 
estuary, which separates the two 
countries, following the uni- 
lateral decision last week by 
President Saddan Hussein to 
abrogate tbe 1975 border agree- 
ment with Iran. 

President Bani-Sadr of Iran, 
retaliated by calling . up 
thousands of army reservists and 
warning that his country had no 
intention of bowing to Iraqi 
demands. 

In Kuwait, the Government 
went into emergency session to 


discuss the situation and the 
official news agency in Qatar 
reported that the Iranians might 
- try ■- to dose .the Straits of 
Hormuz at tbe entrance to the 
ulf if the Iraqis interfered 
with their shipping. 

From Bahrain and Abu Dhabi 
there were calls for restraint 
and both the Palestine libera- 
tion Organisation and the Arab 
League have been trying to 
mediate in order to stop the 

fighting. 

Mr. Chadli Kllbi. the Arab 
League secretary-general, has 
been holding talks with 
President Saddam Hussein 
in Bagdad. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Tariq Aziz. the 
Iraqi Deputy Prime Minister, 
left Baghdad for talks in 
Moscow. The Iraqi news agency 
JNA said the visit “is being 
made within the framework of 

Continued on Back Page 
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OVERSEAS NEWS 


Cossiga ratifies 

Alfa-Nissan 

agreement 


BY ftUKRT CORNWELL IN ROME 


THE FIRST jointly-produced 
Alfa Romeo-Nissan cars should 
be on the road by 1984, follow- 
ing conditional approval by Sig. 
Francesco Cossiga, Italy’s Prime 
Minister, of the controversial 
project between the two com- 
panies. 

After almost nine months’ 
delay, the agreement between 
the state-owned Alfa and the 
Japanese manufacturer was rati- 
fied at the week-end by Sig. 
Cossiga in person. During the 
nine months, the question 
had deeply divided economic 
Ministers, and at one point bad 
threatened the fragile political 
equilibrium on which the pre- 
sent Italian Government rests - 

Under the deal, a new com- 
pany called ARNA f Alfa Romeo 
Nissan Autoveicoli) will be set 
up. Management will be in the 
hands of the Italian company, 
while its L25bn (£12 .3m) capital 
will be split equally between 
the two partners. ARNA will 
spend L30bn (£I4.7m) to build 
two new plants, involving 1,500 
new jobs, near Naples, to 
assemble the new vehicles. 

They will consist of bodies 
supplied by Nissan While the 


remaining SO per cent by value 
of the small to medium cars, 
including engines and trans- 
missions, will come from Alfa 
Romeo's Alfasud division. Of the 
scheduled production of 60,000 
units a year, half will be sold 
in Italy and half abroad via the 
existing distribution network of 
Nissan and Alfa. 

But two important conditions 
are tied to the deal; that it com- 
plies with whatever car industry 
policy is drawn up by the Com- 
mon Market, and. that it does 
not damage the Italian motor 
industry in general. 

Opponents of the weekend 
deal have always argued that it 
was dangerous on precisely 
those two grounds. They point to 
the inroads of Japanese car 
exports into Europe. These feel- 
ings were summed up yesterday 
by Fiat, Italy's largest car group, 
and a longstanding critic of the 
Alfa /Nissan proposal. 

The deal, said Fiat was “ a 
very serious matter." In return 
for “barely 1,000 jobs in the 
south" it would imperil thou- 
sands of other jobs in the rest 
of the Italian car industry. 


Turkish army given 
sweeping powers 


BY MFNN MUNIR IN ANKARA 

TURKEY'S new military leader- 
ship yesterday equipped the 
army with sweeping powers to 
combat political terror. 

The moves came as Mr. 
Bulent UIusu. Turkey’s new 
Prime Minister, announced his 
cabinet which will help the 
army run the country. Mr. Tur- 
gut Ozal, chief ecenomic adviser 
to Mr. Suleyman Demirel’s 
ousted Government, 'becomes . 
Deputy Prime Minister. 

Under the new powers— 
granted by the military leaders, ■ 
generals in charge of martial : 
law administrations prevailing 
throughout the country since 
the bloodless military takeover \ 
10 days ago have been given i 
what amounts to a free hand, i 

The motive is to eradicate I 
extreme Left- and Right-wing ’ 
terror organisations whose ] 
activities resulted in more than 
5,200 deaths over the past two 
years and created conditions of ; 
near-anarch^ in the country. 

The new powers are contained 1 
in an amendment of the Martial 
L» Act decreed by Gen. Kenan 1 
Evren, the Chief of Staff who ; 
overthrew Mr. DemireTs ’ : 
Government 

Under the rules, martial law j 
administrations will be able to : 
appoint and dismiss civil ser- 
vants, impose censorship, con- 
fiscate books, shut schools, expel 
students, and ban all demonstra- 
tions and association. 

It will... be possible to stop- 
lockouts and strikes and prevent : 
all union activity. People 1 will ] 
face detention for ' virtually ; 
unlimited- periods without-'-*^ ] 
pearing before a court The ] 
jurisdiction of military tribunals | 
has been expanded and punish- i 
ment for some crimes made ] 
more severe. 

Again under the new rules, ] 


it will apt be possible to appeal 
against verdicts of up to three 
years' gaol, imposed by military 
tribunals. Security forces will 
be able to shoot to kill people 
who do not obey their orders. 

The new powers wefe given 
by the leadership and not by 
the Prime Minister appointed 
by it This reinforces the theoiy 
here that Gen. Evren and his 
council will dictate policy | 

The new Prime Minister. Mr. ! 
UIusu, who anti! last month ! 
was commander-in-chief 0 f the 
Navy, is a man of moderate, 
middle-of-the-road views. 

Mr. Ozal is expected to become 
the most powerful Cabinet mem- 
ber after Mr. UIusu, continuing j 
to shape economic policy along ( 
free enterprise lines. He is 
widely respected in the Turkish J 
business, community and j 
Western capitals and his I 
presence should be a reassur- | 
ance to the Internationa] Mone- 
tary Fund and Turkey’s 
creditors. ‘ 

The Cabinet was selected by 
Gen. Evren and his colleagues 
and not directly by Mr. UIusu. ■ 
The new Prime Minister’s most 
important function will be. to 
act as a bridge between the 
army and the civilian 
bureaucracy. 

Some of the better known 
names in the Cabinet are : Mr. 
Haluk Bayulken, Minister of 
Defence, and Mr. Itler Turkmen. 
Foreign Ministers, both of whom 
are. ambassadors. ' Mr. Sahap- 
Kocatopcu, an - industrialist 
becomes 'Minister, of Industry . 
and";. .Technology.'.: Mr. Kaya: 
Erdem; - Financr Minister, .and - 
Mr. Kemal Canturk, Minister of 
Trade, have Civil Service back- 
grounds. Mr. Selhattin Cetinel, 
Minister of the Interior, is a 
retired General about whom 
little is known. 


Strike cuts 
Berlin’s 
W. German 
rail links 

By Leslie Colttt in Berlin 

STRIKING West Berlin nU- 
waymen employed by the 
Reichsbahn, East Germany’s 
State railway, are allowing 
only allied military trains 
serving the American, British 
and French forces in West 
Berlin, to enter or leave the 
city. 

All other freight and 
passenger rail traffic between 
West Germany and West 
Berlin, has been halted by 
some 600 strikers. They are 
among die 3,600 West Berlin 
employees of the Reichsbahn 
which operates train services 
in both parts of Berlin. 

Hie strike has also halted 
all rail passenger and goods 
traffic between Parts and 
Moscow which normally pass 
through West Berlin. A rail 
link is being maintained 
between East and West 
Berlin to allow travellers to 
take trains from East Berlin 
bound for Scandinavia and 
southern Europe. 

The strikers are demanding 
higher pay, better social 
benefits and freely elected 
representatives to the East 
German Government's labour 
union, of which they are 
members. The strike leaders 
say they were inspired to 
begin their five-day-old work 
stoppage by Polish workers in 
Gdansk. East Germany has 
accused them of using “ter- 
rorist actions " following 
what it called “ outrageous 
developments In West Ber- 
lin.” 

The official East German 
news agency has not used the 
word strike in its reports of 
the disruption, and die 
Reichsbahn in East Berlin is 
refusing to negotiate with 
the strike leaders. 

Trusted East German rail* 
waymen have been sent into 
West Berlin as strike 
breakers, to maintain skeleton 
service on the rail line 
between 'West Berlin’s Zoo 
station and Friedriehstrasse 
station In East Berlin. At one 
point. West Berlin strikers 
occupying a signal station 
were confronted with Reichs- 
bahu railway guards who 
.attempted to evict them by 
force. The West Berlin police 
intervened and drove away 
therallway guards. 

Trudeau waits 
for Parliament 

By Jim Rusk in Ottawa 

CANADA’S Prime Minister, 
Mr. Pierre Trudeau, Is to wait 
onto the House of Commons 
■ is recalled for an early ses- 
sion — probably at the 
beginning of ’ next month — 
before announcing his gov- 
ernment’s constitutional- plans 
after the breakdown of con- 
stitutional negotiations with 
the country’s 10 provinces. 

He is expected to announce 
that the Government will take 
steps to unilaterally bring the 
constitution under direct 
Canadian control: 

In the past, Mr. Trudeau 
has angered the opposition by 
making major announcements - 
outside the Commons. While' 
considerate treatment of the 
opposition is unusual for tbe 
Prime Minister, all party sup- 
port on tile constitutional 
issue would strengthen his 
1 position 


Economic reforms vital, Poles told 


BY CHRISTOPHS! BOBINSKI IN WARSAW 


AN IMPORTANT speech by Mr. 
Stefan Olszowski, a member of 
the Polish Communist Party's 
ruling Politbureau — published 
at the weekend — has opened 
a debate on tbe shape of future 
economic reforms. 

At the same time, censorship 
restrictions on the Polish media 
have eased noticeably over the 
past few days, with a consequent 
growth of public . criticism of 
past and present government 
policies. 

In his speech, Mr. Olszowski, a 
serious contender in the 
struggle to replace Mr. Edward 
Gierefc, 1 underlined that the 
party leadership under Mr. 
Stanislaw Kania, the new First 
Secretary, was now “ unified.” 

This echoed an earlier public 
declaration of loyalty in Lodz, 
when Mr. Olszowski said that be 
now wanted “ to concentrate on 
the problem of economic 
reforms and devote all my time 
to this issue.” 

Moreover, the replacement on 


Japan may take 
over Iran’s 
Eurodif stake 

By David White in Paris 

JAPAN is reported to be con- 
sidering taking over Iran’s 10 
per cent stake in the French- 
based Eurodif uranium enrich- 
ment concern. Mr. Ichiro Naka- 
gava, Japan’s Science and Tech- 
nology Minister, is said to have 
mentioned the possibility during 
a visit to the Eurodif plant at 
Tricastin, southern France. 

Tbe question of Iran's stake 
was discussed at the weekend 
at a meeting of Sofidif, a Franco- 
Iranian joint venture which 
holds a quarter of tbe shares in 
Eurodif. A French court last 
year froze Iranian assets after 
the Tehran authorities aban- 
doned tbe country's nuclear 
power programme 
A verdict on Iran’s appeal 
against the decision has been 
postponed until October 22. 

• The French Socialist Party 
decided at the weekend to 
defer the final choice of its 
candidate for next year’s presi- 
dential election until January 


Friday of Mr. Mietayslaw 
Grudzien, the First Secretary in 
Katowice, and Mr. Jerzy Zasada, 
the local party leader in Poznan 
— who were both hardliners — 
has further strengthened Mr. 
Kania's position. 

In his speech, Mr.' Olszowski 
told a pari; meeting .that “it 
was obvious to everyone’’ that 
planning and management 
reforms were a vital necessity. 
“But it would be unwise” he 
continued, “ to predetermine, tbe 
shape of the future reforms. 

** Nevertheless, in the 
broadest sense, a re for m win 
bring a growth in the powers of 
individual enterprises and of 
the workers ithemselves.” 

At the same time, reforms 
had to ensure effective central 
planning. % 

Mr. Olszouwski's speech came 
two days after a meeting of the 
central board of the Polish 
Economics Society, which was 
also devoted to tbe subject. 
There, the dominant theme was 


that no reforms could succeed 
unless workers were given the 
opportunity to participate in 
management decisions. 

It was contended that ■ an 
authentic system ' of economic 
costs must also be introduced, 
with planning methods and top- 
level decision-making mech- 
anisms also being refonnecL 

Accordidg to Professor Jan 
Mujzel— one of tite chief 
experts preparing for changes 
—tiie baric economic unit in 
the future must be individual 
enterprise. Management would 
be allotted centrally determined 
tasks but also must be given 
full freedom to cany them 
through as well . as they saw fit. 

. One of tbe fallings of recent 
years has been that central 
government has stifled manage- 
ment initiative with increasingly 
detailed directives. 

Professor Mieczyslaw Mi e sz- 
czankowski, bead of tbe re- 
search institute at the Finance 


Frequent Anglo-French 
top-level talks urged 


1 BY ROBERT MAUTHNER IN PARIS 


A FRESH IMPETUS to co- 
operation between Britain and 
France was given in Bordeaux 
at the weekend at a meeting of 
the Franco-British Council, an 
organisation created in 1972 to 
further understanding. 

The council, which was 
addressed on Friday by Mrs. 
Massaret Thatcher, the Prime 
Minister, shortly after her meet- 
ing with President Giscard 
d’Estaing, and by H. Raymond 
Barre, the French Prime 
Minister, periodically brings to- 
gether politicians, civil servants, 
businessmen, academics and 
journalists. 

At the Bordeaux meeting, the 
British team included Mr. 
Douglas Hurd, Minister of 
State at the Foreign. Office, 
Lord Soames, Lord. President 
of the Council, Dr. David 
Owen, the former Labour 
Foreign Secretary, and senior 
, officials. 

Tbe French Prime Minister 
1 did not hesitate to underline 


tbe continuing disagreements, 
particularly on agriculture, and . 
repeated earlier suggestions that > 
Britain might feel happier is a 
Community catering for several 
different types -of membership. | 

It was the British delegates 
who were most enthusiastic ; 
about institutionalising Anglo- 
French relations on similar lines 
to those governing Franco- 
German relations. It was argued 
by some that if the two Heads 
of Government, accompanied by 
most of their Ministers, met 
every six months, instead, of 
only once a year, they would 
nip in the bud many misunder- 
standings. 

A joint group is to study the 
problem of industrial redeploy- 
ment, and the Confederation of 
British Industry and its French 
sister organisation, the Patronat, 
will examine ways in which the 
flow of investment between 
France and Britain could be 
improved. 


Ministry, has also published a 
detailed critique of past 
policies. Writing in the latest 
issue of the economic weekly 
Zycie Gospodarae. -he details 
the “ seven sins of the 1970s-'* 

These, he writes, were exces- 
sive— and at times misplaced — 
investments, excessive Indebted- 
ness, excessive growth in in- 
comes, inappropriate agricul- 
tural and retail price policies, 
erroneous social polices, and 
the atrophy of central planning 

Reuter adds from Warsaw: 

Poland’s State Radio , broadcast 
Sunday Mass live yesterday for 
tbe first time since the Com- 
munists took power 36 years 
ago. Roman Catholics said the 
beginning of regular transmis- 
sion was a victory for tbe 
Church. 

The transmissions ere among 
the concessions Polish workers 
wrested from the Government 
in their wave of strikes last 
month. 


Constitution 
plan divides 
S. Africa 
ruling party 

By Quentin Red In Johannesburg 

A PROPOSED new constitution 
for South Africa, providing one 
nationality for all races, and a 
loose confederal syst em with an 
umbrella- consultative body, 
threatens to reopen deep divi- 
sions within the ruling Nation M 
Party. 

The plan would include a joint 
Parliament fur whites, coloured 
people - (of : mixed race) and 
Indians, separate legislatures far 
independent and semi-indepen- 
dent black homelands, and a 
further body for urban blacks. 
It has been published by the 
two Tfationalist newspapers 
closest to Mr. P. W. Botha, the 
Prime Minister and there is 
little doubt that he must have 
approved the proposals. . 

But Dr. Andries - Trenmicht, 
leader of the National Party's 
right-wing, immediately rejected 
any idea Of a shared parliament, 
or of a common nationality. 


Carter will, 
press SALT 
ratification^ 
if re-elected 

By Jurtk Martin, U-S. Editor,-*! 
W ashin gton 

IF RE-ELECTED, President 
Carter will again press tbe U.S. 
Senate for ratification of the 
strategic arms limitation agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union by 
next spring, his Secretary of 
Defence, Mr. Harold Brown, 
promised yesterday. 

In a television interview, Mr. 
Brown said that though Senate 
action was clearly not possible 
in the two weeks before the 
Senate’s election recess; the 
Administration would fn toe 
□ext two months consult with 
the congressional leadership dn 
the timing of a new. approach; 
If the SALT II treaty, signed 
! by Presidents Carter and 
j Brezhnev in Vienna in May last 
year, were not ratified by nest 
spring, Mr. Brown said, It 
I would probably have to he 
renegotiated completely, 
j He argued that the SALT 
I Treaty stood “on is merits’’ and 
! should not now be seen in con- 
! nection with the presence of 
j Soviet troops in Afghanistan. It 
- was In protest against the Soviet 
j invasion and in acknowledge- 
I ment of domestic political out- 
rage that President Carter 
asked that SALT be withdrawn 
from the Senate calendar at the 
start, of this year. 

Mr. Brown, without elabora- 
tion, implied that the Adminis- 
tration could accept some 
“understandings” that the Senate 
might attach to the treaty but 
not those which would necessi- 
tate reopening complete 
negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. 

In his interview Mr. Brown 
was anxious to allay , public 
fears about last Friday’s 
explosion at a Titan missile silo 
in Arkansas. The accident, in 
which one airman died and 20 
more were seriously injured, 
occurred when a mechanic 
dropped a wrench into the silo. 
It broke the skin of the missile, 
causing a fuel leak and tbe blaft. 

The Defence Secretary said 
-that in spite of the force and 
seriousness of the explosion, the 
unclear warhead had not broken 
up, nor had there been any 
leak of radioactive material. . : 


WORLD BANK ANNUAL REPORT 


Lending to Third World increases by 6.7% 


BY DAVID BUCHAN IN WASHWGTON 


THE WORLD Bank and its soft 
loan arm. the International 
Development . AssociaMon, have 
increased lending commitments 
to third world countries in the 
past year to record fU.48bri 
(£4.84bn). a real growth of 6.7 
per cent after inflation, accord- 
ing to the bank’s annual report 
I published today. 

Responding to the pressing 
needs of developing countries, 
the World Bank and IDA 
: accelerated the actual pay-out 
on loans in the year ending 
June 30 even faster. Loan dis- 
bursements in 1979-80 totalled 
85.77bn compared to $4.8bn by 
both institutions in the previous - 
year. 

■ ■ The result was the net trans- 
fer .of resources from the bank 
and IDA A developing countries 
—in other words loan disburse- 
ments minus repayments of 
principal and interest — rose to 
$2.63bn in the past year, up 
8475m or 22 per cent from 


1978-79. 

Casting a long shadow over 
the future, however,- is the fact 
that the U.S. Congress has still 
not approved the planned 
$3.2bn American! contribution 
to keep tbe IDA going 
over the next three years. 
IDA loans are on soft terms and 
repayable over 50 years, and are 
the chief source of development 
finance for the poorest develop- 
ing countries. 

The U.S. legislature has per- 
sistently dragged its feet on 
funding World Bank and IDA 
operations, and there is now a 
real fear It may baulk _com» 
pletely at the IDA contribution 
if the - current- dispute over. 
Palestinian representation at 
this months’ annual World 
Bank and International Hotter . 
tary Fund meetings is not 
resolved to American satisfac- 
tion. 

Presenting the annual report 
Mr. Munir Benjenk, • a World 


Bank vice president, noted that 
until the UJS. contribution is 
approved, the IDA’s planned 
$12bn programme for 1980-83 is 
not legally complete. But be 
said that since July new IDA 
projects had been informally 
approved'and that a number of 
World Bimk member govern- 
ments had offered ti> provide 
some $1.2bn in “ bridging ” 
finance to tide the IDA over 
until the issue of the U.S. con- 
tribution is resolved. 

. World Bank lending has 
become increasingly concen- 
trated in two sectored-agricul- 
ture and energy. In the past 
year, 88 of the total of 247 
projects supported, by tbe bank 
and the IDA were in the area 
of agriculture . -and rural' 
development, and they received 
about 30 per cent of all loans. 

Loans for oil, gas and coal 
development in the third world 
in 1979-80 were still much 
smaller, but grew at a much 


faster pace. Mr. Robert 
McNamara, tbe 'World Bank 
president, has recently pro- 
posed that the bank should set 
up & separate energy , affiliate 
to handle roans in this fast- 
growing sector, with as much as 
$25bn in loans over the next 
five yearn; 

Discussions .about such a new 
affiliate axe still very much at 
the initial; stage, while some 
countries have questioned the 
need for a separate institution 
unless it can be used to attract 
a sizeable contribution from the 
oQ, producing -countries. - 

Also bt its infancy is the 
World Bants new programme 
tins . year for. . “ s tructura l 
adjustment” loans to countries 
that have serious balance of 
payments problems ami heed to 
make some long-term and 
politically difficult adjustments 
to harsher world trading condi- 
tions and higher oil prices. 

This year the bank has granted 


three such loans to Kenya, 
Bolivia and Turkey on condition 
they mate a series of economic 
policy cha n ges. Despite fts 
experience that this is highly 
tricky and politically sensitive 
area to . enter, the bank fore- 
casts that structural adjustments 
loins may total 8600400m ngrt 
year; andweH over 81ba the year 
after. - . 

The biggest borrowers from 
the World bank In the past year 
were Brazil (8695m), Turkey 
(8800m), Indonesia (8580m), 
Korea (8544m) and Thailand 
($542m). Borrowing-most from 
the IDA last year were India 
($L5bn). Bangladesh (8267m) 
and Egypt (8225m). 

China joined the World .Bank 
this year and is expected to draw 
heavily on IDA resources. But 
work on specific Chinese loans 
will only start after a World 
Bank team visits the country 
this autumn to carry out an 
initial survey of its economy. 
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SHIPPING REPORT 

Carrier 

rates 

steady 

By William Hall, 

Shipping Correspondent 
AFTER THE recent sharp rise 
in the market for Very Large 
Crude Carriers (VLCCs), con- 
ditions have quietened down, 
although- rates have held firm 
and the going rate for VLCCs on 
the Arabian Gulf/Europe run 
is about Worldscale 45. 

The key factor in the VLCC 
market at present is the size- 
able number of tankers 
earmarked for storage. H. P. 
Drewry, the shipping consul- 
tants, estimates til at at the end 
of August 46 tankers totalling 
9.4m dwt were being used for 
storage. 

Ou tbe basis of contracts 
already made, the number will 
soon rise to around 70 (15m 
dwt). As most of these vessels 
are moored close to oil consum- 
ing nations, there could be a 
■shortage of- vessels in the main 
loading areas and this could 
make the "spot" market 
"fairly sensitive.” 
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UK wins pledge on Japan vehicle exports India-Soviet trade 


BY KENNETH GOODING, MOTOR INDUSTRY CORRESPONDENT 


WHAT COULD be significant 
undertakings about Japanese 
exports of light commercial 
vehicles to Britain have been 
won by the UK motor industry 
delegation which recently visi- 
ted Japan. 

Since 1975, the Japanese have 
agreed not to export any heavy 
trucks (over 3.5 tonnes) in 
built-up form to the UK But 
they have been shipping light 
commercial vehicles. 

There has been some concern 
in the British industry about 
the way these shipments have 
been concentrated mainly in 
the heavier van market 

Now, the Japanese auto- 
mobile manufacturing associa- 
tion has told the Society of 
Motor - Manufacturers that in 
future the Japanese industry 
will act in a “prudent” way 


in its marketing in each indi- 
vidual sector of the light com- 
mercial vehicle market — car- 
derived vans, non-car-derived 
vans, and light 4 by 4 or four* 
wheel-drive vehicles. 

As a result the U.K repre- 
sentatives feel that in future, 
while there might not be a drop 
in total units shipped, a wider 
variety of light commercials will 
be sold in the UK 

This' will not please the 
importers, however. Restricted 
from increasing unit sales -by 
the voluntary restrictions on- 
car shipments from Japan, they 
have increased turnover by sell- 
ing the commercial vehicles 
which carry the highest-possible 
added value. 

Meanwhile, Ford, Fiat and the 
European Metalworkers Union 
will today give evidence to a 


European Parliament commit- 
tee about the need to protect 
the European motor industry 
from the Japanese. 

The Parliament’s committee 
on external economic relations 
will consider one resolution 
from 25 Euro-MPs which calls 
on the European Commission 
to submit to Parliament "an 
urgent programme to safe- 
guard the European car in- 
dustry, including the necessary 
commercial, industrial and 
social measures.” 

; A second resolution dis- 
misses the - idea of protec- 
tionism but suggests the motor 
industry should be rationalised 
and restructured so as to be 
better-placed to cope with com- 
petition from manufacturers 
based outside Europe. 

Two companies which have 


strong views about the 
Japanese threat to Europe’s 
motor industry will be . repre- 
sented at today’s hearings, in 
Cambridge, by top-level man- 
agers. Si r Terence Beckett, 
Ford UK’s former chairman, 
and Sig. Umberto Arigelli, 
until recently head of Rat’s 
car division, are expected to 
take part 

So will the CCMC, the Com-; 
mitte of Common Market Auto- 
mobile Constructors, which re- 
cently called for an investiga- 
tion by the European Commis- 
sion into increasing Japanese 
vehicle imparts to the EEC 

The CCMC said it viewed with 
concern the "sharp increase” 
of Japanese penetration in 
European car markets wfcich 
had to be seen In the context 
of the general trading im- 


balance between the EEC and 
Japan, European unemployment 
and depreciation of the yen 
over the past 18 months. 

Today’s preliminary hearings 
precede a full European Parlia- 
ment debate in the autumn. 

• The plea by - Sir Michael 
Ed ward ea. . BL’s chairman, to 1 
the UK Government to stop car 
imports from - Spain (mainly j 
Ford Fiestas) unless! the I 
Spanish dismantle their import 1 
barriers is not likely to produce 
any concrete results. 

. The Department.^.- Trade 
apparently feels that -the matter 
must be. dealt withon-a Euro- 
pean Community . basis, but' 
that .tiie question of « removal 
of tariff barriers on care is well 
down the, list of -priorities 
the negotiations going on about 
Spain’s entry '.to the EEC, 


to doable by 1985 
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Tokyo allays U.S. concern over car shipments 


BY DAVID BUCHAN IN WASHINGTON 


THE CARTER Administration 
has taken encouragement from 
Japanese predictions that their 
car shipments to the U.S. -will 
slacken in the remainder of 
1980, and is discouraging Con- 
gress from .pushing for quick 
import protection moves. 

President Carter told a press 
conference last week he was 
" encouraged ’’ by the forecast 
of Mr. Rokuske Tanaka, Japan’s 
Minis ter of International Trade 
and Industry tttat'Japanese car 
exports to: the fl.S; would drop 
in the fourth quarter. Their 
share of tbe U.S. market rose 
from 16.6 per cent in 1979 to 
22.4 per cent in August of this 
year. 


The Administration has also 
welcomed an easing of trade 
tensions between the two coun- 
tries with two missions from 
Japan to the U.S. this month to 
study the question of including 
more American-made com- 
ponents in Japanese vehicles. 
At the same time, Nissan, which 
makes the Datsun models and 
is Japan's second biggest 
vehicle manufacturer, has an- 
nounced it will choose by the 
end of next month a U.S. site 
for a truck factory. 

It is considering thre^ pas- 
sible sites in Tennessee and 
Georgia for a 8300m plant that 
would produce 10,000 trucks a 
monthby 1983. 


This activity by tile Japanese 
car companies would appear to 
support President Carter’s claim 
that they are now "sensitive" 
to this transition period 
through which America is now 
going in changing consumer de- 
mand for the smaller and more 
efficient automobiles. 

Meanwhile, the Administra- 
tion is urging Congress to await 
a ruling on Japanese car 
imports by the U.S. Inter- 
national Trade Commistv'n 
before going ahead with a 
resolution that calls on the 
President to negotiate import 
curbs an Japan. 

Mr. Robert Hormats, the 
deputy U.S. trade negotiator. 


told a House sub-committee 
preparing this resolution that 
the Administration opposed it 
But be acknowledged, that trade 
was a “recurring subject of 
friction ” between the two coun- 
tries, and would remain sa until 
Japan also lifted its barriers 
to U.S. agricultural and manu- 
factured goods. Despite. Japan's 
participation in the 1979. ‘GATT 
trade accords, the U.S. was still ' 
deeply di satisfied with the level 
.of these barriers. 

The U.S. deficit in trade with 
Japan is expected to. reach 
SlObu (£4.16bn) this y ear. 

The ITC ruling - on the 
Japanese car complaint brought 
jointly by Ford Motor Company : 


and the United Auto Workers’ 
Union is not expected until 
November, despite Mr. Carter’s 
request for an accelerated find- 
ing by the Commission. 

If the' ITC were to rate flat 
Japanese Purports had been^aJ 
“■substantial” cause of damage 
to the U.S. -car industry, Mr. 
Carter would bein a position to 
impose some form of lcuzhs on, 
them. But the initial indications 
are that the TTC may sot find 
against the'.J^anese.' 

■fWteOAl tlMCS; pufatetad .d«lt 
•xcapt Sunday* utd hoSiJw*. US. 
Mbscriptfah Htti S365.00 gr noun. 
Sicflnd Oiu-'-paBtaga pnrf at Novr 
■Yortc. N.Y., and at additional noillna 
esntrea.----- - 


A NEW trade agreement, the 
draft of -which is being 
thrashed out in .New. Delhi, and 
Moscow, envisages doubling the 
1980 volume of tirade between 
India and the Soviet Union in 
tile next five years, 

Indo-Soviet trade in. 1879 
touched a record level of 
Bs Hut (£650m)— -representing a 
35 per csirt increase over the 
1978- figures: j By> the .end'- of 
this year, . the trade '. volume 
would be double what it was^in 
1975, marking -the futi imple- 
mentation of the November, 
1973 joint declaration of Presi- . 
dent Leonid Brezhnev and Mrs. . 
Indite ‘.Gamfid, . India’s - Prime 
Minister. 

. lists of the items ' tbit wiB 
enter into tirade for the new fiver 
year agreement Bad already 
been agreed on, and only some 
pending matters ” such as 
interest rates and deferred pay- 
ment toms remain to be sorted 
out in the . final round of talks 
in New Delhi early next month. 

A delegation led fay Soviet 
Foreign Trade Minister. Mr. 


N. 6. Patotichev, will airive'an 
New Delhi on October 3 -*fto 
finalise the agreement— at fte 
same time as Mr. N. Sanjfca 
Reddy, -India's President Visits 
Moscow for a week-long Soviet 
trip. .. . 

The Soviet -Union has tradi- 
tionally .supplied some quanti- 
ties .of erode oil and kerosene 
to India, but the new agreement 

for the first time will specify a 
quantity, though perhaps only 
marginally higher.' ' . * .7 

•' Earlier this year, the tiro 
-countries : signed' & separate 
agreement for supply of 20QAD0 
tonnes of- erode and 500JD00 
tonnes of petroleum product£if 
.1980:, in exchange for 50(1000 
tonnes of rice from India. >- 

The new agreement wifi pro- 
vide for Soviet' supplies of erode 
.wltfiout tbea- bring tied to 
Indian rice shipments. No 
specific quantity is. being fixed 
in the agreement for import :of 
grains by the Soviet Union from 
Ibdia. ■ ! 

. Lido-Soviet -trade has gro w n 
390 -times in 20 years. * 
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Canada 


air 


“S “ • • - 

succeed 


''"-By. Robin Pauley 

^>HE CANADIAN and ■ British 
Governments^ have resolved a 
-fwoty.ear argument -over new air 
services. At various times both 
; sjdes threatened to suspend all 
-services between the two coun- 
tries unless they got their way. 

An agreement reached in 
.Ottawa meaqs. British Airways 
can start direct services from 
Britain to Western Canada 
across the Atlantic route. The 
airline is. expected , to start dy- 
ing on this profitable route In 
the spring. 

In return; Canadian- airlines 
*ave won the right to fly into 
Britain, set cargo and passen- 
gers down and pick up new loads 
to fly on to a range of destina- 
4 ions in Western Europe. Africa 
land Asia! Although Britain has 
how accepted this, Canada will 
.still have to negotiate separate 
^agreements with the other coun- 
tries involved. 

'The deal also -allows a stilt 
nndesignatetf British airline to 
-start services to Western Canada 
•from Hong Kong.' 

" This could involve a fierce, 
battle between British Airways 
-and Britsh Caledonian, both of 
-which already operate services 
'ib Hong Kong, Laker Airways 
iwhich' intends to start services 
-'as soon as Hong Korig gives per- 
mission, and Cathay ' Pacific 
J which. although Hong Kong- 
'based, is regarded as a British 
Airline. 

/...The Western Canadian desti- 
. nation for all the new services 
win be Vancouver.' The agree- 
;ment ' also’ gives ; Canadian 
Pacific Air the right to extend 
‘Its passenger and cargo services 
through Hong Kong to South 
"East Asia. 

--.More than 3.2m passengers 
.fly between Canada and Britain 
.each year with British Airways 
and Air Canada holding a 
/lucrative monopoly in scheduled 
services. 

Only a week ago Mr. 
Christopher Roberts of the 
Department of Trade, who led 
the British delegation, said' 
there were still *' substantial 
differences" between the two 
sides and a withdrawal of flying 
rights were a possibility. Since, 
then he and Mr. Harry Jay, 
Canada’s chief negotiator, each 
conceded enough to enable an' 
agreement to be signed at the 
weekend. 


begins Ulster talks 


.BY RICHARP EVANS* LOBBY EDITOR 


MR. HUMPHREY ATKINS, the 
Northern- .Ireland, Secretary, 
today- takes the next step in his 
search for a broadly acceptable 
formula for political reform in 
Ulster, . • beginning talks with 
Ulster’s political leaders. 

The Government still intends 
to introduce legislation in the 
coming session of Parliament- 
- It seems unlikely that the 
province's divided and warring 
political factious will agree to 
accept Mr. Atkins's preferred 
option of a developed assembly 
with' executive' powers, but there 
are modest hopes for enough 
progress to break the political 
stalemate since direct rule was 
Imposed from Westminster in 
1972. 

.A compromise being can- 
vassed in' Northern Ireland 
which could gain the backing of 
the Cabinet and of a sufficient 
number of Ulster politicians 
would be to set up as a starting 
point an assemlby with virtually 
no executive power. 

Deadlock 

The Secretary of Stare would 
initially retain his "viceroy" 
role but in hopes that the 
assembly, elected by the single 
transferable vote system of pro- 
portional representation, would 
end the present politcial- vacuum 
and slowly acquire more powers. 

The first stage in breaking 
the deadlock will be a series of 
talks in the coming weeks 
between Mr. Atkins and leaders 


of the four main parties over 
the Government’s White Paper 
options published in July. These 
begin today with a meeting in 
Belfast with the Rev. Ian 
Paisley, leader of the Demo- 
cratic Unionist Party. 

Mr. Paisley, as the Protestant 
leader with the most popular 
support, remains the key. He 
opposes power-sharing but 
Northern Ireland officials be- 
lieve the prospect of political 
leadership of the province could 
persuade him to accept a 
compromise involving safe- 
guards for the Catholic 
minority. 

No deadline will be put on 
the talks, so the Queen's Speech 
In November outlining the 
Government's legislative plans 
is unlikely to be specific. It will - 
refer in vague terms to the 
Introduction of a Bill setting up 
sortie form of assembly. 

The need for legislation in 
the next session is acute. As 
weli as Mr. Atkins’s personal 
commitment. Mrs. Thatcher is 
known to be anxious to tackle 
soon the intractable problem of 
Ulster. Given the precedent of 
Scottish devolution. which 
effectively brought down the 
Callaghan administration, she 
has no wish to see the Irish 
problem dominate the last two 
years of the present Parliament. 

The option of a referendum, 
which has been discussed, 
appears to have lost favour 
despite the attractions of appeal- 
ing over the heads of the pro- 


vince's divided political leader- 
ship. Apart from the difficulties 
of framing a suitable question, 
the effective assent of both 
communities would require a 
majority of over 80 per cent. 

If that were not secured, the 
only alternative would be a 
continuation of direct rule and 
the political vacuum which 
Ministers are so determined to 
see filled. 

If the political scene is as 
clouded as ever, security in the 
province has been steadily and 
impressively improved, although 
fear of provoking the IRA offsets 
any inclination to boast. 

There is now a tenth as much 
violence as in 1972 and except 
in the border area the army has 
recently adopted a much lower 
profile, .leaving the main 
security role to an increasingly 
confident Royal Ulster Constabu- 
lary. 

Credit is given both to the 
tactics of the security forces, 
in driving a wedge between 
the terrorists and the communi- 
ties in which they live, and to 
the increased co-operation be- 
tween the police and array on 
both sides of the border. 

Whatever happens in the dis- 
cussions on a political settle- 
ment. Ministers are determined 
that security will remain the 
first priority. 

But if security has improved, 
the economic background is 
bleaker than ever, with un- 
employment at 15 per cent 
running at twice the national 
ayerage. 


Even here, however, officials 
believe there could be a brighter 
side. Realisation is growing 
that the public purse is not 
limitless and that if the pro- 
vince is to succeed economically 
it must quickly tackle its 
political difficulties. 

Smart Dolby writes from 
Belfast: Mr. Paisley dismissed 
a newspaper report that he is 
being groomed by Whitehall as 
Prime Minister of an inde- 
pendent Northern Ireland as a 
"load of rubbish." 

Majority 

In his talks today with Mr. 
Atkins, he is prepared to say 
he sees some small pos- 
sibility in the second plan 
put forward in July's White 
Paper on Northern Ireland. 

This proposes an execeutive 
and assembly on a majority rule 
basis — that Is. almost certainly 
Unionist rule — backed up by a 
council of the assembly. Chair- 
manships of the council would 
alternate between the majority 
Unionists and members of the 
minority Roman Catholic Party. 

Mr. John Hume, the leader of 
the Social Democratic and 
Labour Party, the main Roman 
Catholic party involved in the 
discussions, would almost cer- 
tainly reject the second plan 
if it did nor give the minority 
a full veto. This in turn is un- 
acceptable to Mr. Paisley. 

Mr. Hume and his party’ are 
opposed to an assembly with 
virtualy no executive power, 
however. 


Labour Right condemns 
Callaghan stance 


BY ELINOR GOODMAN, LOBBY STAFF 


LABOUR RIGHT Wingers 
today launch a scathing attack 
on the increasingly prevalent 
view in the party that Mr. James 
Callaghan, the party leader, is 
on the verge of scoring a signi- 
ficant victory over the Left at 
next week's annual Conference" 
in Blackpool. 

In a lengthy statement, pub- 
lished in the Times, a dozen 
Labour backbenchers, who like 
to think of themselves as mem- 
bers of the party's militant 
moderates, warn that at best Mr. 
Callaghan can only hope to 
achieve a hollow victory in 
Blackpool- This, claims tbe 12 — 
who include the Manifesto 
group MPs. Michael Thomas, 
John Horam and Ian Wiggles- 
worth — will amount to nothing 


in the long term, and leave ‘the 
most fundamental issues facing 
the party not only unresolved 
but largely undebated as .well. _ 
To win the next election,' they ~ 
say, the party must examine its 
whole ' relationship with the 
unions and the structure of the 
National Executive. 

Their warning comes at the 
beginning of a week leading up 
to a Conference which, could . 
well witness the biggest showr 
oown between the two wings of 
the party for 20 years. 

The statement amounts to a 
thinly disguised attack on Mr. 
Callaghan's strategy for dealing 
with the Left. In it, the MPs 
come close to blaming" him for 
many of the party’s problems. . 
Through out- the -fast 18 months 


of bitter in-fighting over tbe 
party constitution, Mr, Calla- 
ghan has been arguing for the 
status quo. and against any 
Change in either the way 'the 
leader is elected and the "mani- 
festo written, or in - the way 
Labour MPs are re-selected. 

‘ According to the group of 12 
MPs, It is precisely, those people 
who M so ardently cling to the 
status quo " who are to blame 
for the parlous state of the 
party. 

What is deperately needed 
now. they argue, is a radical 
approach both to policy and the 
way the party operates. And 
they make it clear that they 
will be looking to Mr. Calls- 
ghan’s successor to provide that 
new approach. 


Food spending up in first 
quarter, survey shows 

BY OUR CONSUMER AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENT 


‘’More scope 5 for energy saying 


fir MAURICE SAMUELSON 

MUCH OF industry is still not 
trying tb cut its energy costs 
effectively despite . ever rising 
fuel costs. And although more 
companies are appointing 
energy managers, they usually 
lack- the"\uecesary status . or 
qualifications, - says ...T. M. 
Services, the. London-based 
management consultants. 

The company, which has 
advised. a wide range of indus-. 
tries on how to improve their 
fuel efficiency, has carried out 
a survey of its own work in the - 
past two years. 

It finds nearly 70 per cent of 
those appointed as energy 
managers bad . no extended, 
formal training for the job. Just 
25 per cent underwent ..training 
in this field lasting more than 
a week or two — yet some of 
then). worked for companies 


which spent more than £500.000 
a year on fuel. 

Mr. Peter Blakey and Mr. 
Peter Taylor, the joint directors.' 
blamed this on the low priority 
given to . conservation by top 
management. 

Similarly, while many com- 
panies have energy-saving 
personnel at group level, only 
a few have conservation 
managers in their individual 
factories. 

“ The energy manager is 
often simply a catalyst whose 
job is to jolly on the other staff 
to cut fuel costs." 

T. M. Services, which arranges 
training programmes on energy 
savings, based its findings on 
inspection of nearly 2D0 indus- 
trial and commercial sites over 
the past two years. 

Meanwhile, Liverpool City 


Council is studying an energy 
conservation programme said to 
be capable of saving more than 
40 per cent of its present energy 
consumption in buildings after 
. ten years. 

The programme has been out- 
lived 1 by a team of experts 
which surveyed 2,500 munici- 
pally-owned buildings in a joint 
study sponsored by the Council 
and the Department of the 
Environment. 

The team, under the direction 
of Mr. Sydney Bolland. an 
architect, found the easiest sav- 
ings could be achieved in older 
properties, especially schools 
built before 1955. 

A £2m investment in these 
prooerties. the team claims, 
could pay for itself in two 
winters, given good manage- 
ment. Thereafter, energy sav- 


Short-time to 
end at Hotpoint 

SHORT-TIME working is to end 
at the Hotpoint electrical 
appliance factory at Peter- 
borough. The 1J20Q staff and 
production workers, who have 
for the past two months been 
on a three and four day week 
because of a slump in sales, 
-have been told to resume a 40 
hour week from today. 


New cigarette 

BRITISH AMERICAN Tobacco 
is launching a new low tar 
cigarette. Kent King Size, in the 
UK on October 13 
The new brand will be the 
first low star sector U.S.-type 
cigarette launched in the UK. 
The low tar appeal and Ameri- 
can taste will be emphasised 
in the consumer advertising for 
the launch, and the cigarette 
will carry a special introductory 
price of 69p for 20. 


rose 4 per cent in the first ihree 
months of this year compared 
with a year before, according 
to the national food survey pub- 
lished today by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

The survey shows average food 
expenditure per person per week 
was £6.97 in the first three 
months, a rise of 26p on the last 
quarter of 1979. 

Compared with January- 
Mareh 1979. the rise totalled 
16 per cent, but that increase 
mainly reflects a 12 per cent 
rise in food prices. It also 
results from increased con- 
sumption of fresh foods. The 
road haulage dispute and the 
severe weather in the first three 
months of 1979 led to a sharp 


fall in fresh food consumption, 
which by comparison recovered 
in the first quarter of this year 
when the weather was milder 
and * there were no major dis- 
tribution problems., 

The survey shows that milk 
consumption., increased, to .an 
average of 4.33 pints per person 
per week in~the first quarter of 
1980, compared with the rela- 
tively low level . of 4.17 pints 
in the previous quarter. This 
recovery took place in spite of 
the price rise in February. 

There was the usual seasonal 
rise in average egg consumption, 
while purchases of sugar and 
preserves were marginally lower 
than a year earlier. 


Yarn production sharply down 


BY RHYS DAY1D 

THE LEVEL of activity in the 
cotton and allied textile 
industry fell sharply in July. 
Allowing for holidays, the daily 
rate of single yarn production 
was 15 per cent lower than in 
June and 30 per cent less than 
in July 1979. 

Deliveries of yarn for all 
major domestic uses, as well as 
direct exports, were down on a 
year earlier. The decline in 
deliveries to knitters was com- 
paratively modest. Few new. 
orders were booked by spinners 
and order books shortened 


further oh average. __ 

In the weaving section^ the 
daily rate of fabric production 
in July, measured in linear 
metres, was IQ per cent, lower 
than in June and 23 per cent 
lower than in July .1979. iln 
terms of weight the rate of 
production was .29 per cent 
lowtr than a year earlier.) 

The number of employees in 
the industry as a whole fell by 
3,060 in July, and was 15,400 ■ 
(23 per cent) - fewer than in 
July 1979. v ' • 


London bus 

services 

criticised 

By Martin Dickson - - 

THE mechanical unreliability 
of London Transport buses is 
criticised in a report today as a 
major factor in the. capital's 
“ inadequate "-.hus service. 

The . London ' Transport 
Passengers Committee says in 
its annua) report for 1979 that 
old problems of staff shortage 
and traffic congestion also dis- 
rupted services. 

The committee, an indepen- 
dent watchdog, said it had 
hoped for signs of "■ improved 
bus services but continuing 
complaints made it clear that 
41 performance was far below 
expectations." ■ 

Irregular or non-existent. bus 
services' complained- about by 
many passengers had-- been 
blamed ' on the -- mechanical 
unreliability of buses, mostly, 
though not exclusively, ‘ the 
Leyland Fleetiine. There 'had 
also been problems with the 
Anglo-Swedish Metropolitan 
bus. partly built by .Metro- 
Camell Weyraan. 

The report says the mechani- 
cal problems were not all of 
London Transport's making, but 
the committee felt London 
Transport had often seemed 
"quick to blame their suppliers 
for their difficulties -but much 
slower at formulating measures 
to overcome them.” - 
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Thom SON-a modem development in high-pressure sodium lighting-is now 
castingits golden glow over some of the most cost-effective lighting layouts in Britain today; " 
for many of the companies that know what true economy is all about. 

For instance, Laker finds Thom SON provides twice the light in its Gatwick hangers, 
for half the energy needed to light them before. 

For instance, Fiat UK at Poole Harbour, Corgi at Swansea, andVauxhaU GM atElIes- 

mere Port, have adopted Thom SON for large- 
scale industrial and commercial installations. 

What made them doit? - 

Perhaps the fact that every Thorn SON 
__ lamp is uniquely, guaranteed for 8000 hours 

1^ [or pro-rata to use). 

Perhaps the in-use discovery that Thom SON lamps often exceed their guarantee 
by 2 V2 times-givirig a reasonably expectable working life of six years. 

Perhaps the realisation that Thom SON lighting is not only liked by the work force, 
but canknock 50% off the lighting bill too. 

Thom Lighting- a member of the THORN EMI Group- is Britain’s largest lamp and 
light fitting manufacturer with worldwide interests. Our major concern at the moment is to 
help industry, commerce, and private citizens pay less for lighting. To help lis, we have two 
research establishments, eighteen factories, and eight regi onal offices in the UK aione. 

If you are looking for economies in your ■ |OI ITIMO 

business, you might find that lighting is a more iHliHwj I lilH I I j\l 1 1 

fruitful field than you thought it was. You can find out .. , 1 ".7* 

easily. Simply contact our Advisory Service. A WOna authority OIL light 

Thom Lighting Limitedjhorn House, Upper St. Martin's Lans, London WC2H 9ED.Telephone 01-836 2444. Telex 24184/5 TEILdn G. A member of IheTHORN EMI Group. ' 
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Interest rates fall Stockbrokers warn money Property 

will weaken pound’ supply may be boosted papers in 8 

BY OUR ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT M. M- */ *' 1 11 


rSE STRENGTH of sterling in 
lie last two years owes as much 
:o high UK interest rates as to 
tforth Sea oil and the pound 
nay become more vulnerable 
his autumn, economists of the 
.xjndon Business School say. 

The monthly Exchange Rate 
Outlook, published today by the 
Business School with the 
Sower Press, says the impact 
if high interest rates on the 
sound has been much larger 
:han generally assumed and 
ivhen rates decline the pound 
tn U fall. 

Any lessening in the influence 
if interest rates could mean 
sterling would be more affected 
iy the deterioration in the UK’s 
competitive position and its 
rapid relative rate of monetary 
growth. 

Consequently, the trade 
weighted index, measuring the 
Average value of sterling against 
3 basket of other currencies, is 
projected to fall by 12 per cent 
iver the next 12 months. 

The outlook questions the re- 
lent view put forward by M r. 
Peter Forsyth and Mr. John Kay 
if the Institute for Fiscal 


Studies that most of the rise in 
sterling is an inevitable response 
to North Sea oil. 

There is agreement that ster- 
ling is 30 per cent overvalued in 
the sense that UK prices in 
dollar terms are 30 per cent 
higher than the prices of 
Britain’s competitors in wofld 
markets. The Fiscal Studies 
authors reckon the oil premium 
is about 22 per cent, but the 
Business School economists 
believe oQ accounts for 10 to 
15 per cent of the rise and 
interest rates another 10 to 15 
per cent, leaving 5 to 10 per 
cent of unexplained ** froth " on 
the exchange rate. 

Examining the influence of 
interest rates, the * outlook 
argues that “as long as it is 
believed that the (monetary) 
policy will be persisted with 
until i* works, then any signs 
that it might take a bit longer 
to work — thus guaranteeing a 
few extra months of high yields 
for sterling holders — is an argu- 
ment for buying pounds. 

“The corollary is that the 
first signs of success for the 
policy will be a signal to sell 
pounds.” 


BY PETER RIDDELL, ECONOMICS CORRESPONDENT 


FURTHER EMBARRASSMENT 
for the Government over its 
monetary policy comes from two 
leading City commentators this 
morning. They warn that the 
money supply may continue to 
be boosted substantially by 
further balance sheet adjust- 
ments by the banks after the 
corset controls on their opera- 
tions end. 

Stockbroker W. Greenwell 
estimates that if the hanks 
increased their holdings of 
public sector debt, notably gilt- 
edged stocks, up to pre-coiset 
levels, the adjustment could be 
equivalent to 5 per cent of 
sterling M3, the broadly defined 
money supply. Broker L. Messel 
and Company estimates that the 
addition could be between 3 and 
5 per cent, although both Arms 
stress uncertainty about both 


the time and scale of. this once- 
and-for-all stork adjustment 

The potential problem has 
arisen because the corset con- 
trols restricted the growth of a 
large part of the banks' deposits 
and the banks responded by re- 
ducing their holdings of public 
sector assets. The end of the 
corset in mid-June has allowed 
the banks to increase these 
holdings which they will do by 
seeking deposits which will 
boost the money supply. 

Such an addition to sterling 
M3, even if if is spread otrt, 
would exacerbate the existing 
problems of monetary control. 

The brokers' warning comes at 
a time when there is a good 
deal of mutual recrimination be- 
tween the Prime Minister, the 
Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 


land about what has gone wrong 
and who was responsible. 

The Greenwell criticisms, in 
particular, are likely to cany 
weight since Mr. Gordon Pepper, 
the firm’s main monetary com- 1 
ment&tor, is known to have the i 
ear of the Prime Minister. 

In its latest monetary bulle- 
tin W. Greenwell estimates that 
less than half of the very sharp 
rise in the money supply in the 
last four months is because of 
distortions dating from earlier 
periods, so the underlying rate 
of monetary growth ' in this 
period may have been above 20 
per cent at an annual rate. 

The firm says that if the ex- ! 
cessive monetary growth i n the 
last four months is not neutra- 
lised, or worse still, carries on, 1 
inflation will not continue to fall ! 
throughout next year. 


Small companies ‘vital for jobs’ 


Welsh factories plan approved 

BY ROBIN REEVES, WELSH CORRESPONDENT 


HE Welsh Development 
Agency has approved the con- 
struction of another 46 advance 
factories in the counties of mid 
Glamorgan and Clwyd. 

The additional space amounts 
to nearly. 300,000 sq ft or 
sufficient room for more -than 
1.000 jobs. 


Earlier this month, the WDA 
announced plans to build 121 
factories in Dyfed and Gwynedd. 
A further 1m sq ft of advance 
factory space is already under 
construction as part of the 
special job creation efforts in 
areas hit by the steel industry 
rundown in both North and 
South Wales. 


by james McDonald 

THE GOVERNMENT may be 
expecting too much too soon 
from small businesses, so creat- 
ing potential disillusionment, 
suggests a report published 
today by the London Enterprise 
Agency. 

The agency was established in 
April last year by nine major 
companies and the report is a 
study on how large organisa- 
tions are helping small concerns. 
It says that although - smali 
companies are the only real job 
creators in the economy at 


present they will not by them- 
selves solve unemployment 

The report says small busi- 
nesses have, nevertheless, a vital 
role to play in the efficient 
functioning of the economy and 
should not' be judged only by 
their ability to create jobs over 
a short period. 

While -large organisations are 
shedding labour and Govern- 
ment is supposed to be doing 
the same, rhe weight of evidence 
suggests that small firms, and 
In particular new “ start-ups," 


are the likeliest source of new 
jobs. 

A feeling among large com- 
panies of responsibility for 
shedding jobs, as well as con- 
cern about tile wider effects of 
unemployment, explains their 
growing efforts to assist the 
small companies' sector, says 
the report 

Large Firms and Small Firms: 1 
A review of current activities, 
by Vicky Sargent, London Enter- 
prise Agency, London Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, €9 I 
Cannon Street, London EC4. I 


two evening 
papers in 
merger talks 

®jr Robin Pauley 
THE FUTURE of One of 
London’s two evening news- 
papers, both losing money, has 
again been thrown into doubt 
by resumption of * faflt* 
between their owners about a 
merger or other co-operation. 

The Evening News, owned 
by Associated Newspapers mid 
losinjrT7ra a year, would dree 
If talks with Express News- 
papers, owners of the 
Standard, produced an agree- 
ment giving Associated a stake 
in the survivor. 

Both companie s refused to 
comment yesterday had did not 
deny talks were raider way. 

The history of merger and 
take-over rumours and talks 
between the two papers covers 
more than 15 years. In 1977 
Associated tried to buy the 
Standard for £5m. Associated 
retreated and the Standard 
found security with the 
Trafalgar House take-over of 
the Beaverbrook group* width 
was renamed Express News* 
papers. 

Until recently the Standard 
was profitable, but it is losing 
money, with the Daily Express 
and Dally Star in the Express 
group whose Sunday Express 
remains profitable. 

The advertising slump 
'affected both evening papers. 
The Standard's income is down 
by £250,000 a week. Both 
papers dropped their Satur- 
day editions and eat distri- 
bution to more far-flung parts. 
The News started a colour 
magazine to attract expensive 
advertising. 


BY ANDREW TAYL9R ; 

DETAILS of a proposed new 
accounting ' standard., .’for 
companies holding . property 
investments are to be announced , 
today. Under ’ the proposals,, 
depreciation charges will no 
longer be permitted an invest 
menf properties, which * will 
have to be revalued: annually 
instead. ■■ \ . 

The new standa^ contained; 
in an exposure draft published 
by the Accounting Standards 
Committee (ASC), marks a 
victory for property companies 
which have argued that depre- 
ciation charges on investment 
properties are -unfair - and 
meaningless. 

The exposure draft proposes 
that annual revaluations of 
investment properties should 
become mandatory • for all com- ~ 
pany .accounts with financial 
years beginning on or -after 
January 1, 1980. The proposals 
are open to public comment 
until December 31 this/sear.. X;;- 

However, no recommendation - 
is made as to whether annual 
revaluation should be . carried 
out internally or by independent- 
firms of chartered -surveyors. 
This Is bound to prompt criti-7 
cism from some analysts who. 
have argued in favour nf 
regular external audits dfc 
property investmen t po'rtf oli ps. _ 
- ASC said: “ It has never -been 
the general practice to' 
depreciate investment proper- 
ties. ASC is - persuaded that ’: 
depreciation Is' inappropriate 
and that a different treatment 
should be required'? for. those, 
assets, because they are not held 
for consumption in bumness 
operations but. are held -its dis- - 
posable investments. : • . . 


• ..“In such cafies . it ' iiT 7t3xe 
current value . and- changes . in 
the current value which .aro of 
primeimportanceto itsere.’* 

- The hew. standard', will affect 
.aB properties held as a dispos- 
able investment,“bn which' con- 
struction work .has been -conh 
pie ted and which are held for 
the' purposes of letting at rents 
negotiated ^t-aim’s length";; 

• Leaseholds of 20 years or less 

are. excluded from the'. Pro- 
posals. • . 

Under’ the terms oftheexpo- 
sure draft movements in .the 
valuation of ‘investment ^proper- 
ties nuist be . displayed promin- 
ently . ! in -Y annual- '■ -accounts 


Revaluation 

‘^Changes in ' the value- of - an 
investment property should not 
be inked; .to the profit and Sws 
account but should be disclosed 
as a moyemeijrt on an Investment 
property - revaluation ' , reserve, 
unless the. total of the invest- 
ment.- property revaluation 
reserve isi insirifident- re cover 
a deficit, in which case, 'the 
amount by which: the _■ deficit 
exceeds -. -the . amount :in the 
investment property revaluation 
reserve should be <harged-.in 
the' profit . and loss accountT’ 

-' The ASC "has recommenced . 
that' the new standard be -made 
mandatory because: fTf this 
methods of accounting' fc "hot 
considered to be. essential; for 
the purpose of gzrmg a true and 
fair view, then under the forth- 
comlng EEC fourth directive; !! 
would not be,-, a, permissible, 
method ahd-annual depredation 
would have to be changed."; 


ONE OF THE LARGEST 
BANKS IN THE WORLD i 

IS TAKING A NEW PATH i 

TO INTERCEPT THE FUTURE. * 


.. % 



Historic symbol of Bankers 
Trust— The pyramid atop *' '»• 
our Wall Street building. 

Mi 
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WE'VE MATCHED 
OUR SIRENGTHS TO 
YOUR NEEDS. 


Bankers Trust has four core busi- 
nesses, now in place, each of which 
reflects one of the four principal 
requirements of corporate, govern- 
mental or institutional financial offi- 
cers. These core businesses repre- 
sent our special strengths. They are 
wholesale commercial banking, 
money and securities markets, cor- 
. porale finance and fiduciary. 

Wholesale commercial banking, 
our major business, is now orga- 
nized into departments that match 
the particular markets on which we 
concentrate. 

World Corporate serves the 
worldwide needs of both U.S. and 
foreign multinationals, as well as 
certain specialized industries such 
as energy, commodities, shipping, 
and airline companies. United 
States focuses on large and middle 
market domestic corporations, 
financial institutions and govern- 
ment-related business. Interna- 
tional concentrates on foreign 
governments and their agencies, 
and on foreign financial institutions 
and corporations. 

Our new structure has accom- 
plished two things. It allows us to 
respond more directly and more 
selectively to the growing needs of 
our customers. And it has placed us 
squarely in position to help our 
customers solve the financial prob- 
lems of the future. Starting today. 



BankersTrust 

Company 


International Banking Subsidiaries in the United States: Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles and Miami. Overseas Branches: 
LONDON, BIRMINGHAM, MILAN, PARIS, TOKYO. SEOULTsrNGAPORE, BAHRAIN. NASSAU and PANAMA CITY. 

An International Banking Network 

of branches, subsidiaries, affiliates and representative offices in over 30 countries on 6 continents. 

Member Federal Deposit IisaraoceCcrpcvaticn *9 Bankers Trust Comply 


Worldwide 


BUSINESSMAN’S DIARY 

UK TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Current ...... 

Sept 23-26 . 
Sept 2328 

Sept 28-Oct. 
Sept 30-Oct 


Oct 1-3 

Oct 7-8 .... 
Oct 12-15 . 
Oct 14-16 . 
Oct 14-17 . 
Oct 14-17 . 
Oct 15-26 . 


International -Broadcasting Convention . - and 
Exhibition (01-240 1871) (until Sept' 23) 

London Business Show (01-647 1001) — ; — - 

OQEX ’80 — Opencast ' Mining and Quarrying 

Exhibition (061 832 6541) : 

British International. Footwear Fair (01-739 2071) 
International Home Improvements Show (01-486 

1951) - 

Textile Design Trade Show '(01-839 8000} 

Bookmakers Show (07843 6255) 

Junior Fashion Fair (01-636 1833) .- ; 

Intefnepcon Conf. and Exbn. (01-390 0281) 

Drive Electric Exhibition. (01-834 2333) 

Mailing Efficiency Exhibition. (01-405 6233) ... — . 
International Motor and Commercial Motor Show, 
—trade days 15-16 (01-235 7600) 


Metropole Ball, Brighton 
Cunard Hotel, W8 r-.'-j 

Kenilworth - ' . ; ' \ ' . 

Olympia ' . ' 

Earls Court “ 

Royal College of Art — 
Blodmsbray <^ntre HoteI ' - 
. Hortidiltural HaDs : .J. 
.Metropole Hall, Brighton: . 
Wembley Conference Centre 
Cun ant In t Hotel, W8 . • 

National Exhibition Centre, 

- - Bi rmln^iam 


OVERSEAS TRADE FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 


Current 

Current 


Current ...3,v.. 


Current 

Sept 24-26 

Sept 29-Oct 2 .. 

Sept 30-OcL 4 _. 


Sept. 30*Oct 4 

Oct. 2-12 

Oct 8-9 

Oct 9-15 

Oct 10-12 

Oct 12-16 

Oct 14-18 


International Office Equipment Exhibition — SICOB 

(01-439 3964) (until Sept 26) 

International 'Exhibition for Automobile^ Motor, 
Car Workshop, Service Station and Garage . 
Equipment — -A UTOMECHANIKA (01-734 0543) 
fun til Sept 23) . ... 

Interoational Food foflustry , N0p-Foo d .Pro- 

ducts Exhibition— EKOFA (01-486 IffiPl) . ftditil : 

Sept 24) i. i., : 

Hardware Tirade Show. (QUQJEM) (01-439 3964) ’ 
(until Sept 24) -.-...........^.■.•,.1....: 

Automatic Testing Exhibition (02802 5226) 
VTDCOM — International Videocommimicationa 

Market (01-499 2317) . 

International Eriubition of Machines and Processes , 
for the Recycling of -Waste Materials- 

(Basle 061 262020) 

International Fair for Machine Tools .and Tools-— - 

INTERTOOL (01-540 1101) 

International Motor Show (01-439 3964) ....'. 

Hydraulic, Pneumatic and Transmission Exhibition . 

(01-950 2207) I--.:.;..........*-.-.,.. 

International Exhibition for Instrumentation - and 
Automation — INTERKAMA (01-409 0956) 
International Children’s and Toung Peoples Trade 

Fair (01-409 0956) 

Fashion— Samples Fair — INTERCHIC (01-640 U01) ' 
Business Machines and Equipment -Exhibition 
(01-486 1951) : 


Parix ’. 


Fnuokfurt 

. ■■ , -jR- - .- 

v 

Munich ,y •••/;• . - •• 

Paria:.. .-V>_ 
.Caitoes^' 1 :.'-. : • ’j 

Basle-- 


Copenhagen- : V-. 
Paris.". .. .* 

Lille ..7^ >J‘- : 

Dusseldorf : 

Cologne-'- ' ■ . 

West Berlin. 

Helsinki -r." - - 


BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Sept 22-26 ... 

Sept 22-24 .... 


Sept 23 - 


Sept 24 


Sept 24 


Sept 24 

Sept 25-26 ... 

Sept 25 

Sept 28-Oct 3 
Sept 29-30 ... 

Sept 29-Oct 2 
Sept 30 


Sept 30-Oct 2 ... 
Oct 1 


Anyone wishing 


IPftt Methods in Interpersonal Skills Training 

(029383 344) 

International Franchise. Association: Franchising: 
Exporting for International Partnerships 

(0753 653546) i 

College of. Marketing: Innovation 1— New product 
search, licensing and the generation of new 

ideas (06285 24922) 

ESC: The Profitable Exploitation of Micro- 
processors in Instrumental] o n and Control 

(057282 2711) 1 ; 

BIM: The Goodwood Seminar — The Opportunity 
for Recovery: Does it exist? Can . it be 
grasped? What' should industry do? 

(0243 788373) 

Webb Bowen: A Strategy for Industrial Peace and L 

Progress (01-629 4953) 

AMR International: It’s about tfnie management 

(01-262 2732) 

Institute of Management Services: Energy Saving 
in Transport and Distribution (01-363 7452}... 

AMD: Export Management (Windsor 56047) 

AMR International: Positive Discipline 

(01-262 2732) 

Cains: Cost Engineering (0734 861101) 

College of Marketing: Innovation 2— Evaluation 
and acquisition of new products, processes 

and technologies (06285 24922) 

CPT: Public Transport in the Eighties -Conference 

(01-831 7546) ..... ... 

FT Conference: Financial Futures for European - 

. Institutions (01-621 1355) 

CCC: Social Security Law — Timely Briefing for 
Non-specialist (01-222 6362) 


Horsham, Sussex -' -• 


HHton Hotel, Wl,: 


Caffi Royal, W1 


Gloucester Hotel, SW7 


Goodwood .House; West Sussex 

Pan V 

Portman. Hotel, Wlr ' P-. 

St.' ErmlnV Hotel, SW1 ‘ '‘ s '- •• 
St John’s College, Oxford:- ..." 

Cafe Royal, Wl -'l/;' X 

SL Anne ’s College, Ox(ord ' 

Caffi Royal, Wl - V. ' • 

Edinburgh.- • • 

Hilton Hotel, Wl ' * - - . 


wonspeoalist (0ln222 6382) London Int HtjteL SW5 ; ' 

to attend any of Vie above events is advised to ff ie org anisers to ensure 

that mere has been no change in the details published. : 'y. ■ 


T^a^jerUsemOrUisissued m cOTnpiiance with the req u ire ment s of Vie Council of '.The:'-.- 
Stock Exctumge. (It does not constitute on invitation . to subscribe for or purchase any 

■ debentures:) ' .. j j 5 

WESTERN DEEP LEVELS LIMITED 

( Incorporated m the Republic of South 'Africa) 

R60,000,000' : ^ ^ 

12% UNSECURED DEBENTURES 1986/1993 -J-i V * s ;> * - /p; 
OF- R1 EACH • AT PAR •••• • 

T^e abovemeastioned debenfiaw will be allotted and issued a* par by way of a rirfrt* - 
offier and subject to tbe terms and conditions of a trusfTdeed. ■ ~ V 

The Council of The Stock Exchange h as adiaitted to the Offlria! 

Debentures. : x>- ;' 

FuH particuian of -the stock! are avaakble in tba Extrii^tati^^ SerirfeftX<^ 
be obtained during normal business hours on any weekday (Satuidaya exceptedl im W- .X 
and inofoding 17to October, J980, from: - ' .. > > X ' : 

Vv-’ SOWE & PETMAN- ’'Cj- _ ’/■ 3x^4 

Qrty-Gato House, 39-45 FtobtH7 ; Squai^.Lb^^ EC2A1JA ^ ^XxX-XX-.vU- 
Zted September, 1980 -’ -• 





$ Finamciai; T&nes Monday September 22 1980 


i%mw$ 







® KLEENEX AND KIMLARK ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS pFTHEKIMBERO-QLftRK CORPORATION ^COPYRIGHT KIMBERLY-CLARK 1930. 


Review of milk distribution likely 


BY DAVID CHURGtlii, CONSUMER AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENT 


MUJt DISTRIBUTION . is likely 
to be iaves&gated by lbs Mono- 
polies and Mergers Commission 
following -complaints that the 
absence of competition in milk 
"supply, has made - the -price in 
_tbe UK Europe’s highest. 

. Major -sqpeimaTket . chains In 
n particular believe they could 
Sell milk St . np to Sp per jiint 
than . the lop doorstep- 
delivery Price, if. there were 
puire " competition. . 

< _But ; milk-producers . ■warned' 
r that such * move, could mean 
the .end of doorstep deliveries 
'and 'drastically -cut milk -con- 
-sumption. • • 

.- The Office 'of Fair -Trading,' 

•responsible for referring cases 
of -alleged monopoly- power ‘to 
the Monopolies Commission, is 
understood to have decided that 
. a full-scale- inquiry:, is needed 
to. determine the public interest 


The announcement of the 
investigation has been delayed, 
however,' by pressure from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which 
. opposes a Commission investiga- 
tion. 

The Ministry — which cannot 
directly veto an investigation — 
is understood to have suggested 
that no probe should he mounted 
untti the latest reports by 
management consultants review- 
ing, the distribution system, are 
■ completed. 

Pressure for an investigation 
into milk distribution has grown 
following concern over the 
number of price increases 
sought by milk-producers. Milk 
accounts for about 10 per cent 
of the average family's weekly 
•food bill. 

Over the past 18 months the 
price has risen by almost 30 per 
cent— more than double the rate 


of food-price inflation generally. 

The Consumers* Association 
has written to Mr. Peter Walker, 
Agriculture Minister, saying that 
“ as a result of the lack of 
vigorous competition and the 
simple cost-plus mentality which 
pervades, the dairy industry, 
Britain’s milk is just about the 
most expensive in Europe.*'- 

The association said “milk is 
wholesaled by a monopoly, 
bought by an oligopoly, and im- 
port. competition is absent. 

. A call for investigation into 
distribution was- also made re- 
cently by the -Common Agricul- 
ture Committee. It said there 
could -be scope for reducing dis- 
tribution margins for milk. 

Under the present complicated 
system of milk costings, milk 
bought in supermarkets is often 
at least Ip per point dearer 
than tba 1 delivered to the door- 


step. This is part of a 
deliberate policy to ensure that 
doorstep prices are not under- 
-cut, but supermarkets say the 
shop price is effectively subsi- 
dising doorstep deliveries.- 

• Supermarkets say consumers 
should be given the choice, as 
they are in Scotland where 
•about half the total sales of 
milk are through retailers. ■ 

* The milk-producers, however, 
say cheaper milk in super- 
markets would . make it 
uneconomic to deliver to door- 
steps. This could cut total milk 
consumption and lead to some 
dairy-farmers going out of 
business. 

It will be for the Monopolies 
Commission to decide who is 
rights for -the interests of con- 
sumers 'm general, although an 
Investigation, when it is finally 
anndunced. Will Take two years. 


Decision expected this week on 
London casino licences 


BY ANDREW RSHER ‘ 

CORAL Leisure Group’s - battle 
to' keep its London casino 
-licences' returns to the courts 
.'today, as- the Metropolitan 
police and the Gaming Board 
. .resume their efforts to have the 
-clubs dosed. 

- The South Westminster Licen- 
‘ sing Justices are expected to 
come to a decision on Wednes- 
day or Thursday on the fate of 
< three of the licences; the fourth 
is outside their jurisdiction. 

The casinos directly involved 
are the Palm. Beach, the Curzon 
Houses, and the International 
Sporting ?dnb. ' The fourth, 
Crockford's, comes under a 
different licensing area, but its 
fate will dearly follow that of 
the other three. 

Coral, which is being taken 
over by Grand Metropolitan for 
over £80m, intends to appeal: if 
the decision goes against it 
“We would consult -our advisers 
on the sense of an appeal,” said 
Mr. Nicholas Coral, the chair- 
man. . “As far as Tm concerned, 
. there is no doubt that we would 
appeal.” 

Also making a brief appear- 
•' once at Marlborough Street 
- Magistrate’s Court will be -his 
' brother, Mr. • Bernard Coral, 
currently on £20,000 bail after 
being charged with various 
offences after a police raid. on 
the group’s London clubs and 
■offices last year. 


forme] 

casino division, who left the 
main board in June, has been 
charged with conspiring with 
Mr. Alan Watts— former deputy 
managing director of the casino 
division, whose whereabouts 
are not known — to breach the 
Theft and Gaming Acts. 

The police have also alleged 
that Mr. Bernard Coral tried to 
hide from the auditors and 
shareholders of Coral the fact 
that offences had been com- 


mitted in the clubs. Altogether, 
he faces 12 charges, including 
conspiracy to pervert the course 
of justice; his full trial is likely 
to be set for early December. 

This year has proved a dismal 
one for Coral, with the major 
question mark over the future 
of its gaming activities accom- 
panied by a sharp drop in half- 
time profits, before Grand Met 
— which also has casino interests 
moved in with its bid early this 
month. 


Car tax exemptions plea 


BY JAMES MCDONALD 

THE . National Consumer . Coun- 
cil has asked the Government 
to amend its plan to make all 
owners of motor vehicles pay 
Vehicle Excise .Duly, whether 
or not the vehicles are in use. 

Under the Government pro- 
posal, owners could apply for 
exemption for vehicles out of 
use for a year. The council says 
this is too long, and people 
should be .eligible for exemp- 
tion — before the tax is due for 
renewal— -if the 'vehicle is out 
of use for four months. 

“ Otherwise, the tax will be an 
unfair burden, on, fqr instance, - 


motor cyclists who might not 
want to use their motor-cycles 
in winter because of dangerous 
weather conditions, and on 
poorer people in rural- areas, 
forced -into car ownership be- 
cause of inadequate or non- 
existent public transport” 

The Transport Department 
said yesterday many comments 
had been received on the plan, 
published as a Green Paper in 
July. They were being analysed 
and the result would go to Mr. 
Norman Fowler, the Transport 
Minister, who intends to intro- 
duce legislation in the next 
session. 


Tesco tries 
to market 
savings plan 

By David Churchill, Consumer 
Affairs Correspondent 

TESCO supermarket chain ' is 
experimenting' with the sale of 
a life assurance-linked savings 
scheme called Family Fortunes. 

The scheme, which is being 
test-marketed in nine stores, 
represents the first attempt by 
a major retailing group to ex- 
ploit the potential for sales of 
life assurance linked to savings 
plans. 

Devised 

The Tearo scheme has been 
devised by the Abbey National 
building society and the Family 
Assurance friendly society. In- 
vestment is limited to £10 per 
month until April next year, and 
£10.50 thereafter. By linking 
the savings to life assurance, 
savers will also get the benefit 
of tax relief on the life assur- 
ance element. To back up the 
promotion, Tesco is offering a 
£5 grocery voucher for the first 
200,000 investors 
The company is reluctant to 
say how successful the test 
market campaign has been so 
far. It -will decide whether or 
not to continue with the scheme 
after it has evaluated a nine- 
week trial. 


HOWTO 


MORE PUBUC. 


^uraimualrcportis the most Most of these readers read no 

important statement your Company other quality daily paper So if you 

1 i t .1 ..U X-1T_x_ it. flnow^iovi 

makes to the public. 

So why keep itto yourself? 

By placing it in The Guardian, 
you’re automatically reaching a 
widei; more discerning audience* 

A very high proportion of The 
Guardian’s li million readers (just 
.compare that figure with The Times 
or IT) are authoritative opinion- 
forming peopla From Cabinet 
Ministers, MPs and top 
Civil Servants, to investors, 
union leaders, economists, 

and your own employees. j 

Peonle who could have SSHBPBS® Advertisement ControHec The Guardian, | 

jreopie wnu CUlUUiid. VC j ^ pamngdon Road, London EClR 3ER. f 

adirectormdirectinnuenceon | Please send me a copy .of your brochure on * 


dprft talk to them in The Guardian, 
you could very easily miss them 
altogether 

CahSandyDenhard, Financial 
Advertisement Controller; on 
01-278 2332. Or send in the coupon 
for our informative brochure on 
Company Report advertising. 

' 


your company and its performance. 
Nearly one in four top business- 

| Company Report advertising. 

| 

men already read The Guardian 
-attracted by among many 
other excellent writer, Frances 


■ 


1 

Caimcross, Victor Keegan and 
Hamish McRae, recently voted 
Financial Journalist oftheTfear 


1 

FT 3 ■ 

. L. ----------- 

J 

PUT YOUR ANNUAL REPORT IN THE NEWSPAPER Or 1 lit teak. 


W henever the facilities 
in a washroom aren’ t 
fimctioning efficiently, it can 
lead to a great many problems 
for a'great many people. 

Rolls for instance, are 
continually running out at the 

a 


WJ.ULI 11CW _L. 

ones have completely run out. 

So whatever happens, 
either the employees lose their 
patience or the company loses 
money. 

v :;,V4 ■ The roll problem however, 

f-® is just one of the many 

V' d- washroom problems for which 

Kimberly-Clark are developing 

fifc.-* . £/v\*5r ^ n/\lnfinnoi-n rWV^OW+ATnflVfl nil 


* ... . solutions in order to make all 

washrooms more efficient and 
less trouble for everyone. 

The Kimberly-Clark Bulk 
PackToilet Tissue System 

capacity 


ixrs easy to ioaa, it i 
never run out and. it also 
providesmuchless opportunity 
° for human error. 

Like ah Kimberly-Clark 
washroom systems, the Bulk 
Pack Toilet^ Tissue System is 
simple, efficaentand cost- 
effective. It’s designed to save 
money and spare blushes. 

Which means that the 
company stays in the black. And- 
the employees avoid red faces. 


Tofindoutmor&aboutour&ilk( 


Kimberhrfaark lid. Dept FT229.lndusWal Division, I^rkfield,Ma 1 dstone,KentME207FS. 
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IOSANGEUS 


Bank Buntiputra, the leading 
Maiaysan bank, rs pleased to 
announce Ids establishment of our 
Los Angeles Agency. Together with 
our New York Branch, we are now 
luBy equipped to do more lor your 
business in the United Stales. And 
linked with our other international 
branches in London, Tokyo, Hong 
Kong, Bahrain and Singapore we 
are at the right places to serve 
you better. 

Our Los Angeles Agency offers a 
complete range tif wholesale 

banking services including money 
market, foreign exchange, and 
hade trancing. And we 


provide advice and assistance on 
investmenislin Malaysia. 

Address 

Bar* Burrtputra Malaysia Berhad, 
Los Anoeies Agency. 

Suite 5315. 

707 wiishire Boulevard, 

Los Angeles, 

California 90017, USA 
Telephone: 

(21 3) 623-7288, (21 3) 6237280 
General ManagerYAgenfc 
A. Rahman M. Noor 

Assistant General Managed 
Agent: 

A. Rais Majid 



UKK BUNIPUTM MAUNBIA BEBHAS 

— LU Un j e^o i wmn ■feU 1 r» «q ■ uw 


HEAD OFFICE. Jalan Melaka, Kuala Lumpur 01-18. Malaysia. Tel: 0348801 1. 98101 1 (SO lines). LONDON BRANCH: 64. Mark Lane, 
London EC3B 7HS, Unirad Kingdom Tet 01-W8272J {4 knea) Tefe.: putha G 68621?. TOKYO BRANCH: Mon BuHdWg Na ra 3-1? 
Trmnomon 3Cftame. Minaloka Tokyo >05. Japan. Tei KE-iKH-4. Telex: PUTRAJA J22756. BAHRAIN BRANCH: Bank Bumiputra 
Malaysia BhO. 8th Floor. Bahrain Twwi. Government Roafl. P O. Box 20592. Manama. Bahrain. TeT 231073 (2 I nasi Tetoc 8884 PUTHA 
BN. NEW YORK BRANCH: 405, Park Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022, U5A Tel- (212) 688-1460 (4 intwj. Tetoc ITT 4&7IZ BOMB. 
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Talks restart ! FT Survey of Consumer Confidence 




with U.S. on 


unitary tax 


By Tim Didoes 


THE British Government is to 
resume discussions with the U.S. 
tax authorities about the contro- 
versial unitary taxation system. 

Unitary taxation is the 
method by which individual 
American states tar UK and 
other overseas companies on the 
basis of group profits around 
the world, rather than profits 
earned in a particular state. 

The system has prompted 
strong objections from UK- 
based companies operating in 
states such as CaLifomis. 
Alaska and Oregon. 

Mr. Peter Bees, Minister of 
State, at the Treasury, arrived 
in the U.S. ' last week on an 
eight-day tour - to discuss a 
number of wide ranging taxa- 
tion matters. The Treasury has 
described the visit as “very 
exploratory." 

Earlier this year the Govern- 
ment tried to get the unitary 
taxation system banned but 
when it became a constitutional 
issue among the States the 
efforts were dropped. As a 
result, unitary tak remains in 
operation. 

Mr. Rees will also be studying 
the U.S. experience of anti-tax 
avoidance' legislation and steps 
being taken to remove tax 
obstacles to company demergers. 

The difficulties of demerging 
has been an important issue 
recently in the UK, and the 
recent Finance Act contained 
clauses designed to deal with 
the problem. The aim of the 
legislation is to help companies 
genuinely wishing to demerge 
which might otherwise be put 
off by the burden of taxation 
involved. 


Many would accept pay 


nses 



or 



BY DAVID CHUROfiU, CONSUMER AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENT 


Biffen talks to 
industrialists 


PAY RISES of Id per cent or 
less in the next annua] wage 
round would be acceptable to 
nearly half the people ques- 
tioned in the Financial 711063 
Survey of Consumer Confidence, 
published today. 

Of almost 1,000 adults ques- 
tioned, 49 per cent would accept 

10 per cent or less, while only 
one in 10 would not be prepared 
to accept such a pay increase. 

Of those surveyed, 38 per' cent 
said the question did not apply 
to them since they .were either 
self-employed, unemployed, nr 
housewives who did' not work. 
A further 4 per cent gave ho 
answer. 

The heaviest support for a 
pay policy of 10 per cent or less 
came from men in the ABCl 
socio-economic group (profes- 
sional and executive workers). 
A 10 per cent or less pay 
“ norm " was supported by 58 
per cent of this group, while 

11 per cent said they would not 
accept litis level. 

But men from the manual 
worker grades (C2DE) adso sup- 
ported the 10 per cent level. It 
was backed by 56 per cent, 
although 17 per cent— higher 
than the average — were against 
the 10 per cent figure. 

The 10 per cent level was 
supported by 44 per cent of 
women from the ABC-1 grade — 
with only 3 per cent against — 
while C2DE women gave 41 per 
cent of support with 6 per cent 
against 



The -higher level of support; 
for rises- of 10 per T cent from: 
ABC 1 workers is not surpris- 
ing, since across the board. per-, 
centage pay rises tend to favour, 
them because of their higher, 
salaries. But the level of sup- 
port among manual workers, Will.' 
give some comfort to the Gov- 
ernment _ 

Meanwhile, the level -. of 
consumer confidence _ - ‘ in 
September Continued to rise for 
the third month running, in 
spite of the worsening, economic 
recession, according: 'to the 
survey. 

. The index of future . confidv 
ence stands at minus 2? per cent 
— the highest leyel since shortly 


after the. Conservatives ^cajiie tp 
power., , _ . • ; : ' 

The September survey showed 
that 22 per cent . of. adulfs . 

- questioned expected conditions, 
to improve, while. 44 per, cent . 
i expected them.to warsem -This. - 
gives- an index of minus 22 -per 
emit compared with minus 2C, 

. per cent' last month. * - r ' ; 

The six-monthly - indesT - has : 
risen to minus 28 per cent, IS • 
highest level this year.,. V; ' - 
The Financial Tidies Survey V 
of t3cmsu7rter Confidence, was 
carried out' between September ; 
4 and II by. the; British Martef - . 
Research Bureau. _JL sampUrOf , 
966 adults was interviewed: 


MR. JOHN BIFFEN, chief 
secretary to the Treasury, is 
to address industry representa- 
tives at a seminar on Parlia- 
ment, said to be the first of its 
kind. 


Weighell seeks rail deal 


BY OUR LABOUR STAFF 


The meeting, to be held 
today and tomorrow at Maiden- 
head, Berks., has been arranged 
by Industry and Parliament 
Trust This body was set up 
three years ago as a bridge 
between *bose Who manage 
Parliamentary affairs and those 
who manage industry. 

Other speakers will include: 
Mr. Bernard We a the rill, Deputy 
Speaker; Mr. Michael- Jopling, 
Chief Whip; and Mr. Michael 
Cocks, Opposition Chief Whip; 


THE LEADER of Britain’s 
biggest rail union yesterday 
warned other unions in the rail- 
ways that unless fresh efforts 
were made to talk about pro- 
| ductivity they may have job 
j cuts imposed on them. 

Mr. Sid Weighell, general 
secretary of the National Union- 
of Raiiwaymen, made clear his 
impatience over the failure of 
other unions to back up the 
NUR’s recent initiative on pro- 
! ductivity. 

Speaking to a conference of 
] more than 6,000 signalmen in 
Chester, he' made a renewed 
I plea to ASLEF — the train 
j drivers’ union— and the Trahs- 
i port and Salaried Staff Associa- 


Row halts two 


Scottish papers 


fion to - join talks with 
management on a demand for 
inflation-linked pay rises. ’ The _ 
Increases would be in return 1 
for the anion’s agreement bn 
new working practices and -a 
run-down in manpower. 


~ Mr. Weighell’s -call for unity 
on the Issue followed 7 the NUR's 
failure last month to persuade 
the TSSA and ASLEF to accept, 
his ' draft plant for a produc- 
tivity .claim. ' • ... 


He had hoped that talks be- 
tween the three unions would 
be reconvened this month but 
so far' there have been no firm I 
plans for further joint union dis-' j 
missions. ‘ ■ 


A ROW.over a pay claim by E^ . 
print workers has halted ptrixlt* - 
cation of two of. Scotland's - 
biggest newspapers. 

Directors of the Scottish Daily 
Record and its sister, paper The- 
- Sunday . Mail have suspended ' - 
publication of;tbie i^pefs.- ":■■■ 

This move, came after .xpaifr 
agenxeErtaskedifbran-assurajxce t 
of normal working from thec6xn->. 
posing and press room chfipete" 
Cbffice • branches) . . . of;, the . 
Scottish- Gruphicil .Division : ol 
SQGAT* the bAt unipb, bitt the.. "• 
chapels were unable to glve tim , 
assurances. -• . , 1 
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Manufacturers Hanover 
brings Geobanking* 
to Luxembourg. 



Manufactures Hanover, a m^or CIS. bank with $50 billion 
in assets, announces the opening of a wholly owned subsidiary 
In Luxembourg, Manufacturers Hanover Bank Luxembourg SA. 

"With this new office, we add an important link to our 
Geobanking network of 100 strategic offices, subsidiaries 
and affiliates in 40 countries. A network that helps keep 
money moving and working around the world for our clients. 

Financial expertise on a worldwide scale, coupled with 
a sensitivity to local customs and market conditions, has earned 
our officers the title of “Geobankers.” 

Your Geobankens in Luxembourg wiH be pleased to discuss 

with you our many specialized 

Manufeetaere 

39 Boutevad Prince Hemi 

Luxembourg 

Grand IXidhyc^Luxentong 

Tefc 40-241; Telex: 3392 

Raner Gettedt, Managing Director 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source. Worldwide. 
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And growing spectacularly with the Middle East. 


• , .v 



DAMASCUS-SHERATON - Surrounded 
by magnificent gardens, this luxury 
hotel combines oriental designs with 
contemporary comfort Ameni- 
ties include swimming pool 
tennis courts, shopping arcade 
and a choice of elegant dining 
rooms. Each room is beauti- 
fully appointed. 


? ABU DHABI-SHERATON - A new hotel 

overlooking the azure waters Of the GulL 
Close to shopping district and a 12-mileride 
from the airport in the hotel's luxury limousine. 
Private beach available as well as hotel pool. 
Cuisine prepared by a prize winning staff. - 



JEDDAH- 
SHERAION- 

Only a few mi n u te s from the airport, this 
luxurious new 17-storey hotel is wtfhfir easy 
reach of Jeddah's commercial centre:- " 
Every Sheratoo service and facility. - - 
satellite-linked phones, poolside barbecue; ~ 
deDghtfuI dining in the gourmet restaurant. 


DUBAI -SHERATON - 
Located <Brectiy by “The 
Creek”, the hub of Dubai's 
business world, your first 
impression is the 7-storey 
lobby. Perhaps one of Dubai's 
most exclusive hotels, but a 
little exclusiveness is never 


am nee 








NILE CRUISES - The largest luxury hold fleet 
on the Nile. Cruising between Luxor and Aswan, 
one of Sheraton’s four floating hotels transports 
you. In folly air-conditioned comfort, through 
5.000 yearn of history whilst you enjoy the 
facilities and service of tomorrow. 


HEUOPOUS-SHERATON - 
Its location makes this elegant new 
hold ideal for business traveller and 
tourist alike. A whole host of amenities 

Include swimming-pool, adjacent patio- 
bar, health club, tennis courts. Inter- 
national food specialities. 



MEDINA-SHERATON- The l 
' meeting place for business travellers^ 
Equipped with the latest aurUo-visnal 
facilities, we offer truly htfanational 
luxury aod comforL-Fhtished In Italian . 
marble and furnished with Protcb imports, 
architecture, decor and food toide^ht.. ‘ 
the connolsseur. ■ ~ . 


Book -or have your travel ageotbookr^ 
fluough Sheraton’s exclusfoe weddwide - 
cotfqw»lsed bool*^ service; . 

RESERVATRON IH - 

. London 635 64U • Frankfort 2953 06 - ~ 
Amsterdam 434874 -Zorich 3020828 
‘ Earis.07.9,2800.- Brussels 21945 9 6 : 

■ ' -Vienna 64 21 32 - - '■•^ i 

Keservatron HI gives you. . jr^****!# 

: instant confixmation hi 400 
Sheraton Hotels in 40 
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CONTROL 


EWTH) BY ARTHURIBBNBT'AMD/ALAN CANE 


* BANKING 



automates 


Belgian bank 






OLIVETTI, . tie Italian elec- 
tronics' , andi. office equipment 
59 group, last week tied up: a hat- 
trick of international financial 
contracts. 

It announced if has ■ been 
retained by the Belgian joint- 
stock company, Credit Com- 
munal de Belgique, to auto- 
mate its branch, offices. 

The project will involve' the 
installation'-- of minicomputers 
and banking terminals in over 
1,000 separate locations. Olivetti 
was not prepared this week to 
disclose the contract price, but 
reliable sources put the figure 
between $60m-$80m. 

That would make it one of 
the largest contracts of its kind 
ever awarded. 

0 PROCESSING 


Major . competitors for the 
Belgian order included IBM, 
the world market leader, Nix- 
dorf of Germany, Philips of 
Holland, and Burroughs of the 
U.S. ' 

In the past two years, Olivetti 
has now won three of the largest 
contracts to supply distributed 
data processing system to credit 
installations in Europe. The list 
includes the Syndicate of Danish 
Savings Banks, and the Abbey 
National Building Society in 
the UK 

The Belgian system will be 
based on Olivetti’s S6000 line 
of distributed data processing 
equipment and first installations 
will be at the beginning of 19*1. 


Component 

testing 

A RANGE of electronic equip- 
ment specially designed to test 
purchased analogue components 
from diodes and transistors, 
linear and consumer integrated 
circuits to data converters and 
hybrid circuits has been intro- 
duced by Deltest Systems, 32 
West Street, PooJe. Dorset 
(02013 858341. 

Based on related packages, 
each comprising a hardware 
module and high-level software, 
the range is claimed to offer an 
efficient testing facility in com- 
pact form and at a reasonable 
cost 

A typical small facility for 
testing components received 
from a manufacturer would con- 
sist of a single mainframe and 
two related units (for example, 
for diodes, transistors and 
linear integrated circuits) at a 
total cost of about £20,000. 

Such a facility could be ex- 
tended in terms of device types 
simply by adding related pack- 
ages or. to achieve a higher 
throughput, by adding further 
mainframes. 

Deltest was formerly known 
as Custom Marketing (Poole), 
and a long-term growth plan is 
now being implemented with 
the aid of equity-based invest- 
ment by, the Midland Bank. 


Fosf 

construction 

fedunqyes 

are partof_ 


Norwest 
Holst 
total capability 

01-2359951 


Flattens cars in three minutes 


ABANDONED OR redundant . 
motor vehicles should not 
present too' long an eyesore in 
the graveyards of scrap pro- 
cessors since the introduction 
to the UK of. a plant able. to 
reduce cars into small, compact 
packages in under three 
minutes. - 

Made in Italy by. Offidne 
Vezzani S.p-A., the Vezzani 
PC500LL has a shearing force 
of 500-ton, a box 22 ft in length 
and 6 ft wide, and is capable of 
five to seven strokes a minute. 

Side compression is 200-ton, 
lid compression, - hold down 
force and and feeding cylinder 
are each 100-ton, and the 
machine incorporates a special 
baling device for the produc- 
tion of baled materials. 

Scrap processors, E. J. 


Shanley and Son (Trowbridge) 
are now operating the shear and 
handle over 500 tons of general 
light scrap a week — prior to the 
installation of the Vezzani 
plant, the company’s ■ weekly 
throughput of light scrap at its 
Trowbridge works was in the 
region of 120-150 tons. 

Particular advantage of the 
equipment is the elimination of 
a good deal of pipework in the 
oleodynamic circuit, says the 
scrap men. This has been re- 
placed by a forged steel block 
mounted on top of the oil tank 
to distribute oil through bored 
and ground passageways. 

Other benefits include the use 
of three double-shafted 125 bp 
motors mounted beside the oil 
reservoir tank which drive three 
high pressure Linde pumps and 
three low pressure Hamworthy 


pumps and give a simple, tidy 
power pack layout 

Distributor in the UK of this 
equipment is George Cohen 
Machinerv, 23 Sunbeam Road, 
London NW10 (01-965 6588) 
which has processing plant in 
operation in France, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Romania, Yugo- 
slavia, Albania. USSR, 
Hungary, Argentina, Brazil and 
Mexico. 

Part of the 600 Group, the 
company provides a comprehen- 
sive technical after-sales-service 
which includes off-the-shelf 
spares to cover any breakdown 
likely to occur—- a factor, says 
George Cohen not lost on the 
British scrap men who consider 
this to be a significant element 
in the purchase of equipment of 
this nature. 


Cold-water wash for bogies 


STEAM HEATED water and 
chemical additives were used 
for cleaning bogies at British 
Rail’s repair shop in Ashford, 
Kent; until the Installation of a 
new unit there which utilises 
only cold recycled water to re- 
move -difficult dirt and grease. : . 

Former method used large 
amounts of water, created a 
steamy environment in which it 
was difficult to work, and engin- 
eers bad to wait for the bogies 
to cool before being able to 
handle them. • 

Two prototypes operating ■ 
now were designed' to fit the 
foundations of existing hot 
water washing plants at Ash- 
ford and incorporate pneumatic- 
ally controlled lift-up doors, pvc 
curtains, and are semiautomatic 
— operated from -a push-button 
panel. 


In each wash chamber, cold 
water is forced at a pressure of 
600 psi at the bogie, which 
oscillates back and forth 
through 18 rotating jets. 

The water Is cleaned and 
recycled- the heat generated 
by the pressure of the , 15-minute 
wash having raised the water 
temperature to 32. degrees C, 
enough to aid drying and pre- 
vent - winter freezing, says 
designer Tempest and Dibb, 
Mount Street Works, Mount 
Street, Bradford, West York- 
shire (0274 29341). 

Passenger trains at Ashford 
are serviced every 100,000 miles. 
Before washing, the carriage 
body is removed from the two 
bogies carrying each vehicle 
and it is stripped of electrical 
and small mechanical com- 
ponents. 


Each bogie is drawn into a 
wash chamber by a conveyor- 
chain running between the rail 
tracks. Small mechanical equip- 
ment requiring a wash is placed 
on a mesh tray which rests on 
the bogie. _ 

Heavy dirt settles in a trough 
below the bogie while the water 
passes into a settling tank 
which incorporates a scraper 
filter, then through a hydro- 
cydone filter unit before return- 
ing to the main wash solution 
tank for recirculation. 

The chamber is illuminated 
by fluorescent lighting enabling 
the complete washing process to 
be viewed through its glass port 
holes. 

Value of each of the Ashford 
installations is £65,000. 


is. Steel cut safely by water 


ON OFFSHORE oil or gas plat- 
forms and in other potentially 
explosive environments a system 
is now available for cutting steel 
by high-pressure water jets. . 

In this design, abrasives are 
added to the jet— ^ water by 
itself will only cut steel with 
great difficulty — says BHRA 
Fluid Engineering, Cranfield, 
Bedford (0234 750422). 

This self-contained steel cut- 
ting system, to form part of 
the standard equipment of an 
emergency support vessel, has 
been created in response to a 
request from British Petroleum. 

The cutting head, which is to 


operate at distances up to 150 
metres from the pump, has 
already been designed and de- 
veloped at BHRA with support 
from the National Research 
Development Corporation. 

- Using a cheap, throw-away 
abrasive, the head readily cuts 
through 13- mm mild steel plate 
at speeds greater than 100 mm 
a minute. 

It has been operated safely 
in explosive atmosphere of 
hydrogen /air and xne thane/air 
during a series of trials spon- 
sored by the National Coal 
Board, and in tests undertaken 
at the Safety Engineering 


Laboratories of the Health and 
Safety Executive. 

The system will include a 
high pressure water pump with 
diesel motqr drive, adapted to 
operate safely under Zone 2 
hazardous conditions and the 
project also includes an evalu- 
ation of the abrasive slurry feed 
system required. 

BHRA says it sees this as the 
first of a new" generation of 
equipment for cutting hard 
materials, exploiting the bene- 
fits of water jetting, such as dust 
suppression and the ability to 
contour cut, as well as opera- 
tion in explosive areas. 


• DATA PROCESSING 


COM will hold its own: report 


The CONCLUDING paragraphs 
of the* 1980 review of the com- 
puter output on microfilm 
(COM) market by-G. G. Baker 
and Associates indicate that 
provided the 11 active suppliers 
of machines can match custo- 
mer need they should be able 
to hold their own' in the face 
of newer technologies. 

The fact that pure electronics 
methods of storing and retriev- 
ing information are becoming 
increasingly cheap, in hard- 
ware terms at any -rate, -will 
make them" increasingly attrac- 
tive where frequent update and 
instant retrieval are needed. 
But where the requirement is 
more archival and/or absolute 
^newness of the data Is hot too 
important COM will probably 
endure, although those offering* 


dry processing of the film and 
its integration into the main 
machine will certainly find 
favour. 

For many uses in this area it 
is evident that speed and 
immediacy are not as impor- 
tant as price and the use of 
hundreds of on-tine terminals 
would be pointless. 

At the end of 1979 there were 
1238 COM recorders opera- 
tional in Europe of which 79 
can work in full graphic as 
well as the normal alpha- 
numeric mode. Datagraphix 
remains the market leader with 
27.3 of the machines hut is 
closely followed by NCR (16.8 
per cent), Agfa Gevaert (15.8 
per cent) and Kodak (12.6 per 
cent). 

It is interesting, to see that. 


in the UK in particular, the 
marker has recovered from the 
downturn of 1978. There are 
now 223 recorders operating in 
the UK according to G. G. 
Baker and Associates, about 32 
per cent of them in the finan- 
cial and insurance sector. 
Bureaux are the second largest 
group of users with 27 per cent 

This survey, which restricts 
itself to Europe including the 
UK (with rather more detail on 
the latter) runs to 50 A4 pages 
and covers machine sales, film 
usage and the COM bureau 
market 

Cost of the report is £125 in 
the UK (£135 to include air 
post overseas).- It can be 
obtained from G. G. Baker and 
Associates, 54, Quarry Street, 
Guildford, Surrey (04S68 6653). 


0 LUBRICATION 

Looks after 
the small 
parts 

FOR SITUATIONS where 
avoidance of contamination is 
vital, a system is available for 
dispensing small quantities of 
lubricant to small moving parts 
in precise, metered quantities. 
It has been devised by Liquid 
Control, Stewarts Road, Well- 
ingborough, Northants <0933 
77571). 

Oil, grease, fluid grease and 
other viscous liquids, including 
resins, can be dispensed from 
the equipment which costs 
£400, is bench mounted, and 
operate^ by a foot pedal located 
underneath the work station. 

The dispenser includes a 
vacuum drip-control and filling 
facility, accurate control of 
shot size, shot duration and dis- 
pense pressure, and the ability 
to handle a very wide range of 
different viscosities. 

Vacuum facility gives the 
operator control over dripping 
between shots — said to be 
especially useful if low 
viscosity oils are being 
dispensed. 

By adjusting vacuum, the 
operator can eliminate the 
tendency for thin fluids to 
seep out of tbe injection tip 
when the system is not in use. 

One special advantage is the 
ability to dispense two or more 
shots at the same time using 
a simple manifold which 
serves three different barrel 
reservoirs and dispensing 
points — thus enabling the 
operator to increase applica- 
tion speed. 

• MAINTENANCE 

Combs the 
beaches 

KEEPING holiday beaches, 
parks race courses and other 
public amenity areas clear of 
rubbish is an ever-present 
problem. 

A machine claimed to help 
overcome the problem is the 
RP 200 Moreau which is offered 
by Plant and Equipment (Lon- 
don) of Rowsley, near Matlock, 
Derbyshire DE4 2EB (062 983 
3301). 

This machine is mounted on 
two pneumatic-tyred wheels and 
can be towed by any standard 
tractor unit. Clearing of rub- 
bish is effected by a series of 
rows of flexible spring steel 
tines which comb the ground 
beneath. 

On a beach, combing is to a 
depth of four inches while on 
grassland the depth can be 
adjusted as required. Rubbish 
is carried upwards to a hopper 
which can be raised hydraulic- 
ally for tipping into a trailer 
or lorry. 

It is claimed that the machine, 
working at 6mph leaves a dean, 
continuous, combed strip of sand 
or grassland 6 ft 6 in wide and 
will deal with five acres in an 
hour. 

• CALCULATORS 

Designed 
for students 

LAUNCHED TO meet the start 
of the new school year are two 
calculators for students, with 
one model aimed particularly 
at the younger school child. 

First* is a dual display teach- 
ing calculator, model LC2200 
costing about £14, and the 
second — introduced to provide 
comprehensive functions for 
secondary students and examina- 
tion work is tbe scientific model 
LC 3400 (about £13). 

Both -models have the latest 
liquid crystal displays providing 
many thousands of hours of use 
from the batteries supplied, says 
Systems Watch Company (Eng- 
land). 371. Station Ro?d. Har- 
row. Middlesex (01-427 23*2). 

• EXHIBITION? 

Show in 


Saudi 

Arabia 


• HANDLING & STORAGE 


Goods kept securely in place 


WOODEN PALLETS now seem 
the most conventional means of 
transporting goods but in some 
cases have created problems for 
manufacturers using sacks, bags 
and cartons, because unless 
these containers are properly 


Adhesives, Moor Road, Ches- 
ham, Bucks, whose packaging 
and conversion division has 
developed aq anti-slip sheet 
which has a special coating. 

• These sheets are produced in 
single face M B "-flute corrugated 


secured they can move -on. the - boaTti and coated with Inflate* 
pallet, often resulting m jqjj on the outer knrft 
damaged packs and eostly pro- jjner to effect an anti-slip sur- 
duct losses. . face 

shrinkwrapping or . banding . The she ®J 15 SSf/KS? 
but there is a risk of their down on 
becoming dislodged due to a _ second sheet P Ia ^ 
accidents or unexpected impact. wth_the flutes interleaved, thus 
An -alternative -method- has:- providing a flat, non-stip surface 
now been launched by Industrial to thwart the sliding off the 


pallet of bags, sacks or cartons. 

Pallet stacks can easily be 
built up with two interleaved 
sheets or board positioned be- 
tween every two layers, to any 
height required for transporta- 
tion on the pallet 

The coated board can be sup- 
plied in standard pallet size 
sheets, or in roil form, and in 
coating weights varied to suit 
individual customer's require- 
ments. says the company which 
adds that the board is not only 
restricted to this purpose but 
offers many other uses through- 
out industry. 


TAKING PART in the first 
Middle East Electricity Exhibi- 
tion (Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. Feb- 
ruary 2S to March 5, 1981) is a 
record number of British elec- 
trical and electronic companies. 

British Overseas Trade Board 
will support the 72 exhibitors 
from the UK "whose participa- 
tion is being organised by the 
British Electrical and - Allied 
Manufacturers Association 
(BEA.U4) which represents the 
interests of nearly 600 electrical 
and electronic companies. 

The exhibition is said to be 
notable for the high level of 
international support it has 
attracted. Companies from the 
UK face strong competition 
from American, Canadian. West 
German, French. Belgian. 
Danish. Korean, Swiss and Fin- 
nish exporters all of which will 
be supported by their respective 
governments. 

More from organiser. Fairs 
and Exhibitions, 21. Park Square 
East, London, NW1 (01-935 
8200). 



The Sharp 800 copier xange provides you 
with all the copying capacity you need now- 
plus the built in versatility that 
lets your copying system grow 
to meet your growing 
demands. 

First you select 
the copier that 
fits your require- 
ments and then 
you can add on 
tfce time and 
labour saving 
optionsthatare : 
the big features ; 
of the Sharp range. 

You can rely on the 
quality and reliability of 
every Sharp copier. 

Reliability that gives you 
crisp^ clean, clear copies for 
years to come. 



Take a good look now at the Sharp range of 
copiers. The decision you make about the 
copier you have in your office is going to affect 
the way you work for a long time-we 
want you to make the right decision. 

SF-811 THE VERSATILE COPIER 

This is ihe copier that copies onto a variety of 
materials, overhead projection sheets, self 
adhesive labels and most kinds of paper, pros 3 
choice of six sizes of copying paper cassette feeds 
at up to 24 copies per minute. 

SF-820 THE REDUCTION COPTER 

Microcomputer controlled reduced or same size copies 
are delivered at up to 24 copies per minute. With automatic 
toner control and a choice of eight paper cassette 
sizes. 


SF-850 

THE HI-SPEED COPIER 

The Sharp Hi-Speed copier^ 
copies onto almost any material at up 
roa remarlcable33ct^)iesperminuie, 
and you also get automatic toner control 
and a choice of live sizes of paper cassette 
and by-pass unit. 



The Sharp 800 series not only 
offers you the choice of three 
versatile machines but also the 

option to add modular 

accessories at any time. Your copying 
system can grow with you. You pay for^ 
no more than you need and you still get 
the option to improve your 
copying system at any time! 









Just look at the range of materials 
,that you can copy onto: 

lightweight papers. 

Overhead transparencies. 
Normal weight paper. 

Coloured paper. 

Self adhesive labels. 

Company Stationery. 


r, 1 


SF-460 
AUTOMATIC 
DOCUMENT FEED 
Loads up to 50 sheets of 
originals and automatically 
feeds each sheet for single 
or multiple copies. A really 
big time saving option. 


SF-8550 
HI-SPEED SORTER 
Fast automatic collation 
in same order as originals 
of up to 20 copies of 100 
each. A big rime and 
labour saving option. 


The Sharp 



We’ve got the 
copyright 


mm mmmmmmwmm mm 

I Please send me information about the big I 

I Sharp 800 range of copiers _ 

I 

J Name 



Address. 


Audio. Video. Cwnpuiet ApplKSDons, 
Calculainrs. Cash Regeteri 
Copies, f.toOB3i«(AePi. 


Sharp Electronics TK» Ltd- Thorp Road, Newton Heaths 
Manchester MI0 9BE. TEL: 061 205 2333 


1 

I 

I 
I 

1 

1 

I FT 22 9 m 

Telephone No B 

L Sharp Eectronics (UK) Ltd. , Thom Road, m 
Newton Heath, Manchester MlQ 9BE 


B Company. 

I 
I 
I 
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How 


SOME MIGHT call it treason. 
For a good part of his teens and 
20s, Andr£ Essel was a milit ant 
Trotskyist Now he is head of 
a £140m a year company, with 
more than 2,000 employees and 
which is quoted on the stock 
exchange. 

In the 26 years since Essel 
first tried his hand at running 
a cut-price camera business 
from a friend’s second-floor flat, 
his FNAC stores have settled 
into a secure and special niche 
in French retailing. Controlled 
since 1977 by a group of con- 
sumer organisations, FNAC has 
become the feared giant among 
the country’s booksellers, the 
biggest record-dealer, number 
two in photographic and audio 
equipment, and one of the lead- 
ing sports shops. 

■ FNAC is as unique an institu- 
tion as is the Club M€diterran£e, 
aiming as they do at the tastes 
and needs of the sophisticated 
young. Besides being a retail 
chain it is also an association 
whose 350,000 members are 
entitled to special facilities. It 
cultivates its image by offering 
consumer advice and by organis- 
ing practical workshops and 
cultural events, rather than by 
spending money on advertising. 

Essel is as polished as FNAC’s 
image. Though just turned 62, 
he looks very much the trim 
young executive. He wears 
smart grey suits. On his office 
wall hangs a homely embroidery 
depicting the main landmarks 
of his business success. 

So what has happened to the 
leftist? He now describes him- 
self as a liberal, vaguely- social- 
democrat, with no allegiance to 
a political party. The parties 
as they exist in France he finds 
"completely ridiculous.” He 
doesn't vote Left; he doesn’t 
vote at alL 

*' In 1938 I was a Trotskyist 
because I thought, like .Trotsky, 
that Socialism in the USSR had 
become degenerate and that 
it just needed curing to recover 
its vigour,” he says. “We had 


a Trotskyist turncoat took the capitalist 

A self-confessed consumers’ ally is running a £140m discount retail chain, David White reports 




the right to believe that in 
1938.” 

Essel came from a family of 
textile wholesalers. He became 
a political activist from the age 
of 26 and was involved in 
dashes with right-wing groups. 
Having been in the army at the 
beginning of the war, he then 
worked for underground news- 
papers. A confirmed enemy of 
“ colonialism, the army, priests 
and bureaucrats.” be became 
national secretary of the young 
socialists in 1946 but resigned 
the next year. 

In the early 1950s Essel and 
one of his far-left comrades. 
Mas Thfiret, started selling 
photographic equipment at - a- 
discount This came about 
because Thfcret, who had started 
running a purchasing scheme for 
civil servants using a list of 
approved shops offering dis- 
counts to the clients be brought 
in, also bad a photographic 
laboratory in his flat. There 
was no photo store on the list, 
and so they turned the lab into 
a 15 per cent discount store. 
They called their business the 
F6d£ration Nationale d’Achat 
des Cadres (the National Pur- 
chasing Federation), adding the 
“cadres” as an afterthought — 
the class of qualified and 
management people for which 
they were aiming. It was FNAC 
for short, and the name soon 
got round - by word-of-mouth. 
Essel and Thfiret then took over 
the premises of a bank and a 
restaurant next door. 
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Andre Essel: “ There is no Left-wing way to run a company’ 


Futuristic 


The site on the un-chic 
Boulevard Sebastopol near Les 
Halles was expanded sixfold 
before it was dosed last year, 
when FNAC took 11,000 square 
metres in the French capital’s 
smartest commercial centred the 
futuristic Forum des Halles. 

But FNAC had already grown 
up — and lost its financial 


virginity. It had been' expand- 
ing fast and in 1970 built a 
Left Bank bookshop in the Rue 
de Rennes, how its head- 
quarters. FNAC was also sell- 
ing discount electrical goods at 
the upper end of the market 
and with more competitors 
coming into that area, the book- 
shop was intended to refurbish 
FNAC’s image. The company, 
bound to tight profit margins, 
needed money. Two banks, 
Paribas and a subsidiary, the 
UAP insurance group, joined 
forces with the two ex-leftists 
and between them built up a 
49.5 per cent shareholding. 

Three years ago — a time 
when FNAC was facing its first 
strike problems — it found 
another partner in the form of 
SGCC, the central body for a 
group of consumer co-opera- 
tives, which act both as trading 
concerns and consumer defence 
organisations. The co-operatives 
took a majority stake of 50 and 
a fraction per cent. Today they 
find themselves in the rather 
odd situation of having a sub- 
sidiary on the stock market 

In March this year Paribas 


and UAP agreed to place part 
of their stake — 142,000 shares, 
25 per cent of the total — on to 
the Paris Bourse. This intro- 
duction went off well, with 
applications for 1.8m shares. 

In the meantime FNAC has 
been building up its presence 
in the provinces, selecting big 
university towns like Lille and 
Toulouse. A first foreign sub- 
sidiary, in Brussels, is on the 
drawing board. If it works, 
others will follow in Belgium 
and possibly Holland. FNAC 
wlU be hot only capitalist, but 
multinational, with a chairman 
who still lives partly on his 
reputation as a left-winger. 

Does his background change 
the way the business is run? 
Essel does Dot really like the 
“ Left-wing employer ” label, 
partly because it puts him in 
the same basket as Jean-Baptiste 
Doumeng, the card-carrying 
Co mmuni st who runs one of 
France’s biggest farm produce 
concerns, and partly because he 
sees it as a contradiction. 

“There is a limit .to the 
□umber of ways you can run a 


company,” Essel says, and 
“there is no Left-wing way.” 
FNAC’s success is based on 
tight management intensive use 
of space and efficient rotation 
of stocks. 


Conservative 


The only area in which the 
difference may be felt is human 
relations. “ I will only believe 
in the existence of a Left-wing 
employer,” Francois Ceyrac, 
head of the Fatronat, France's 
industry confederation, once 
said, “the day his employees 
present him to me as such.” . 

At FNAC, labour relations 
have turned out to be more con- 
ventional than Essel aimed for. 
He says he pushed employees to 
form a union in 1968. There 
are now two. Essel’s despair 
is that unions should so often 
be conservative. He complains 
about their insistence on 
differentials, about “organised 
unproductivity ” and the bad 
faith of some. It is, he says, 
not his fault that FNAC workers 
are relatively less well paid now 


than they, were- 10 years ago. 

Even so, there is ah advanced 
worker participation scheme, 
which last year brought in aver- 
age benefits equivalent to three 
weeks* work. The employees 
work a 38 hour week and since 
1968 have had an annual five 
weeks' holiday. Relations on the 
sales floor are relaxed. “ We do 
not take on people who act like 
bosses,” says EsseL . “ People 
wbo leave FNAC to work some-, 
where else suffer traumatic 
effects.” 

As a big business, can FNAC. 
maintain its ethos? As a quoted 
company, can it still, stop the 
profit motive from taking over? ' 
Essel is adamant FNAC will 
never make big profits. It aims 
at an after-tax margin, of two; 
per cent, but is 1 somewhere short 
of that In its 1978-79 financial 
year group net earnings were 
FFr 18m (fl.Sm) on sales of 
FFr L14bn. Turnover has been 
rising at an annual rate of 25 
per cent but profits far the last 
12-month period are -not 
expected to be very different 
A bigger margin, Essel says, 


windd moan Its- priees were tod 
high and th^ it rid^ 'heing 
undercut ' 

FNAC claims its prices, are 
stflV better overall' than the 
competition’s, although hyper- 
markets' promotional Items are 
frequently cheaper, ; There have 
been attempt^ tb' emulate, the 
FNAC formula of discount 
prices coupled .with consumer 
advice .in photo, equipment;' but 
without success. .' Essel notes 
with satisfaction that this is the 
sector in which-. FNAC has its 
biggest market.' sharer-10, per 
■ cent.'- . 

• It got out of ordinary house- 
hold electricals, where .the .com- 
petition . was ■ hottest, just in 
.time, because sales have been 
slumping! ' Instead, FNAC Con- 
centrated oh books, -which are 
now its main source’ of. growth 
and its major department after 
hi-fi and radio. - - Apart : from . 
keeping up With new electronic 
equipment, it plans to stay with 
its present range of activities. 


Deceit 


The biggest knock to FNAC’s 
reputation came last year when 
it was-- discovered that some of 
its salesmen, were paid fh/part 
jby hvfi nton^acturers.: ‘A con- 
sumer -magazine published its 
article under they headline 
“Deceit . at FN AC.” . : ■ 

Essel -says- that' the / system.: 
was stopped a J year- ago vand 
that' the half-dozen ; salesmen 
involved were fully , integrated 
into .the FNAC staff. 

Another problem came when 
Bang' and Olufsen . took ’ FNAC 
to conit for “ comparative" 
publicity.” ' Comparative tables 
brought out and revised by 
FNAC every , six months, show 
the results of tests on every- 
thing from cross-country skis .to . 
slide-projeetors. Bang : and j 
OlufSen held that the tables; 
were illicit advertising ; -and 



BUSINESS PROBLEMS 


BY our legal staff 


Farm security 


With reference to your reply to. 
us, which was published in 
Business Problems on Julyfl, 
under the heading Agricultural 
Security we took your advice,, 
and gave the fanner two months 
In which to pay— -which resulted 
in him sending a post-dated 
cheque for August We have 
therefore served & notice to quit 
in 12 months', time under caseD 
of subsection :2(3J Off the Agri- 
cultural Holdings (notice to 
quit) Act 1977. Will we have 
to pay the farmer any compen- 
sation? He has paid no rent 
since February 1978. 

Compensation for disturbance 
is not payable where -the notice 
is given under Case D (and it 
is substantiated). The onfly com- 
pensation therefore would be 
for improvements, seeding, leys, 
etc. 


chance that you will get no tax 
relief for anything beyond paper 
and typewriter' ribbons, etc. (for 
one of two or three reasons) . '■ 
We recommend that you -con- 
sult a tax adviser or a literary, 
agent, if you consider that the’ 
amount of tax at stake is likely 
to justify the expense of profes- 
sional guidance. As afirstsfep, 
you could ask y<rar tax inspector 
for: a. copy of the .free booklet 
IR28 (Starting in husinessj. • 


infringed French/law in't&at 
‘they favoured . B._ansl 0|s_ epm- 
'■ petitors. The hi-fi producer iron 
od technicali'gKmuds and FNAC 
i had- - to : pay r- one franc: Oin 
"damages! ■ Bat :it’was. avowed 
-to- ’ continue publishing. Its 
. tablet::, . 

- “ In politics, people vote with 
•'.ballot papers.-in commerce witfi 
their feet” .Essel 'does hot 
-claimto. defeDdthe consumed— 

- consumer- associations doth££r 
own; job-rbut .to he hfe “'ally. 7 V 

'.He hasa credo, of 'rigid indepen- 
dence * vls-3t-vis - ' producers'; :; or ' 
publishers and is; -a.-'vetefiui 
crusader against price-fixing. 
The man . who;:, doring'-'a shop 
assistants^ fltrikfr .ia'.pr^Apr 
: Paris, - -i ;-'once r - proposed 

nationalising" the -retail " settbr, 
.now. regards US. -anti-trust-laws 
• toeing. • arior^ -.V left T . -than 
nationalisation. - He says. ^e 
could fight succesrfidly ^gafidst 
. Kodak over restrictive practises 
:?■ but 'could hot . have done- tbe 
same in the cigarette business, , 
. a^state. monopofr.- . 

. It ' all depends - what 
mean by f left" Essex's cdrKnt - 
formula— “ I put Jaberty'.oh'tiie 
left, constraint Kjn- ihe^rigfet” 
—could be tused to damoastiate 
that Prime Minister Raymond 
Barre, by scrapping price, ^con- 
trols (a move of wbich‘\E§seC 
approves and from -which EtiAG 
has benefited), is resdly ^a. teft- 
" winger. , . t£- '' ' 

-:Sqme ' might:.- argue-;. that 

- beneath the veneer e£ thh; ex- 
. Trotskyist lies a nwire orthodox, 

- paternalistic “ patron.” Essel 
was. flummoxed wfaeh asked how. 

, much he . earned, ■' amd; vpie-. 
ferred to give the salary jof his 
nmaagtogj . -director. It . ■ was 

■ between five and six times jibe 
sales floor average.; ..... . i':; r 
Bust FNACs reputatiiOT^ as a 
Genu-cultural, semi^c o-opc?ative ' 
organisation, is hcwtod/ in iwitii 
the personalities- at; its head. 
Three years ago . Essel. brough* 
in' as -general secretary' -Mid 
potential successor another man . 
with a name' for left-wing ite&s: 
r Claude Neaischwander, a facmer 
: advertising executive who. spent 
a couple of years at Lip,.the 
bankrupt watch burinesa. 'Kmicb 
had undergone a historic s®a 
of worker occupation ' . ’ t ;. ;? 

; . ;Tbe jurogressive image, of 
management appears to he there 


to stay at FNAC. It-is,:afte!r.all, 
jmrt .qf what ttseHs. -• . 



Audit fee 


Tax relief 


I at present live on interest on 
investments and am considering 
writing a series of travel books. 
Shall I be able to charge ex- 
penses incurred researching 
routes on the continent and so 
reduce or eliminate my present 
tax liabilities? 

Unfortunately, there Is quite a 


We are a small limited, company 
and find tint pur accountants’ 
fees are now so large Hurt for 
one last audttjtbey wodr.ont at 
about 14 per cent of ohr,. net; 
profit. With limited companies^ 
is it possible ' to . change 
accountants? 

The company may change its 
accountants, but -if they are its 
auditors special notice of any 
resolution to remove them must 
be given pursuant to Section 
160 of the Companies Act 1948, 
and the resolution , must . be 
passed at an annual general 
meeting of the company: 

No legal responsibility can be 
accepted by the Financial Times for. 
the answers given In these columns. 
All Inquiries will be answered by 
post as soon as possible. 



«WOJL«ELPSLASH\DUR; 
. PHONE BILLS BY 2QX ? 


Get us on the phone non :v] 
0202-880251 ;V^ 



Or contact Mmster Aidwnafibttj:- 
liiroted. Stone Lane.'WlrnbwTB 
■ Minder, Dorset BH21 1HD- ^ 
TefeXi 417288. 


it 


rit.M 


i n Li) i (ii 


you can work out a great deal 

And what a great truck you’ll get 
for your money.The Dodge Commando 
G16has exceptional payload potential 


Trucks dealer now 


mmmmm 
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We knowitsp well, ^|ust nkecominghome. 


Pakistan International Airlines has one . .. . Call yoinr. fe^ agent fe-M-de&Sfeft 
of the best connections tb the . Middle or .caU Pakistan: % 

East 5 flights a week to Damascus, ;at ' ,45/46 Piccadilly, 

Tehran and Dubai. . • ■ 01-734 5544. ^- ; ; ■ ; 

In all, we fly to-.ovd: (ft destination^ _• C 1 _ 
on four continents around the worid. • ' ;• ’ E91 '.Hf • 


Come, join us. 


' :-f '.VV 


Great peopie-toflywHU]:: 
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One more reason we've- gained the trust of customers in over 130 countries. 
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Nippon Electric Co Ltd 

Tokyo. Japan 
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‘Conservatives to 

re-elect Carter’ 


BY SAMUEL BRITTAN 


WHAT WOULD American eco- 
nomists of free market and 
anti-big government persuasions 
say if a Democrat candidate 
for the U.S. Presidency were to 
promise a laige increase in 
welfare spending, to be deter- 
mined by so-called needs rather 
than costs? What would they 
say if he also favoured a large 
tax cut? And, if instead of 
being straightforward enough to 
argue for a larger Budget 
deficit, he relied on advisers 
who tried to show that the 
stimulus to demand would so 
boost the economy that the 
existing deficit .would be 
eliminated? It is all too easy 
to imagine the denunciations 
which would thunder from the 
newspaper columns, the learned 
refutations from the think tanks 
and the hostile oratory from 
corporation presidents. 

Yet one has only to substitute 
defence for welfare on the 
spending side and " supply 
stimulus ” for demand stimulus 
in the apologetics provided by 
his advisers, and one has in a 
nutshell the programme of the 
U.S. Republican candidate 
Ronald Reagan. 

By comparison President 
Carter is a fiscal conservative. 
After a very bad start when he 
presided over a Heath-type 
boom, Mr. Carter has now 
rejected most of the advice to 
spend his way out of the reces- 
sion even an a Presidential 
year. He has fought against the 
Big Government philosophy of 
his own party; and his own sug- 
gested tax cuts— which do little 
more than offset inflation — 
would result in a much smaller 
Budget deficit than Reagan’s. 
Although the President may not 
be on Fed president Volcker’s 
wavelength — the two are said 
to communicate mainly through 
the Press — it was Carter who 
appointed Volcker and who has 
backed him in his most difficult 
. decisions. 

Yet despite ail this reticence 
there has been no “Committee 
of. conservative economists to 
re-elect the President” (I am 
using conservative in the U.S. 
sense, much though I dislike 
the terminology.) No one in the 
economic debate has yet crossed 
the political floor. 

The uncertain political 
leadership of Jimmy Carter is 
hardly sufficient pretext The 
Reagan performance to date 
hardly demonstrates a surer 
touch or better grasp of affairs. 
. There may be some who are 


such strong foreign policy and 
defence hawks, and so anti- 
permissive in their general 
views, that they will support 
Reagan despite .his domestic 
economic platform. But they 
must surely be balanced by 
others, especially within the 
academic community, who sup- 
port free markets and the 
monetary approach to. inflation, 
but who are most profoundy 
uneasy about Republican, atti- 
tudes on libertarian or foreign 
policy issues or both. 

There are a few people with 
a taste for miracles and 
pstia rcas, who believe the myths 
of “supply side economics”— 
which is not What its name 
suggests at all, but a label for- 
cutting taxes and hoping for the 
best The majority of the more 
thoughtful Republican bankers 
and economists, simply point 
however to the very large 
number of Reagan advisers and 
hope that the more sensible 
ones will prevail. To which I 
ran only reply with Machiavelli: 

“When seeking advice of 
more than one person a prince 
who is not himself wise will 
never get unanimity in his 
councils or he able to reconcile 
their views. ... So the con- 
clusion is that good advice, 
whomever it comes from, 
depends on the shrewdness of 
the prince who seeks it and not 
the shrewdness of the prince on 
good advice." 

Admittedly, the Carter White 
House is not one where any kind 
of free market economist 
whether libertarian or true 
conservative will feel at home. 

There is also the point that 
if conservative economists all 
support Reagan or remain silent 
this will not increase their own 
influence with a future Carter 
Administration; and I both 
believe and hope that Carter is 
going to win. This should not 
be a main point for someone 
strongly attracted to - Reagan; 
but for those who are' not it is 
worth bearing in mind. : 

When then are we going to 
read the manifesto of “con- 
servative economists for 
Carter”? Probably not at all. 
But perhaps one or two indi- 
viduals wijl give a lead. How 
about Professor Herbert Stein, 
a former chairman of a Repub- 
lican CouncH of Economic Ad- 
visers, but who is also one of 
the economists most dearly 
disturbed by the -Reagan fiscal 
approach? ‘ 


The case 





EVERY CONTRACT for the 
shipment of goods is designed 
primarily to the risk- 

taking dements in commercial 
transactions to the parties, or 
rather to their insurers. Often 
such contracts extend the ambit 
of risks to other persons who 
are not signatories to the con- 
tractual - document but who are 
at same stage involved in the 
performance of the commercial 
transaction. 

In both instanrag the courts in 
any ensuing litigation are called 
upon to interpret the wishes of 
the parties as recorded in their 
written agreement in the light 
of commercial practice. 

Where a shipper in a hill of 
lading had agreed to exempt 
the carrier, his servants and any 
independent contractors from 
liability in respect of the per- 
formance of the contract of 
carriage, the question arose 
whether the exemption was 
designed to cover the whole 
carriage from loading to dis- 
charge by whomsoever it was 
discharged. That depended on 
whether the ; stevedore that 
unloaded the cargo was acting 
as an independent contractor 
for the unloading. That, in turn, 
involved determining when the 
contract of carriage had been 
concluded. 

These important Issues in 
shipping law were considered 
by the Judicial Committee of 


the Privy Council in a case 
from Australia decided just 
before the summer vacation. 
Port Jackson Stevedoring Pty- 
Ltd. v. Salmond and Spraggon 
(Australia) Pty. Ltd 

Salmond and Spraggon had 
consigned to it 37 cartons of 
razor blades from Canada to 
Australia on the New York-Star, 
a -ship of the Blue Star lane. 
The relevant hill of lading was 
issued in Montreal; the port c£- 
loading was St John, New 
Brunswick; and the port of 
discharge was Sydney. The 
shipper named in the bill of 
lading was Schick Safety Razor 
Company Division of Eversharp 
of Canada Ltd.: the bill of 
lading was issued to the con- 
signor and was transmitted to 
and accepted by Salmond and. 
Spraggon in' Australia. 

Port Jackson Stevedoring 
carried on business at the port 
of Sydney. It was owned, to 49 
per cent of its capital, by Blue 
Star Line Australia Ltd, and it 
commonly acted as stevedore 
for that shipping line. 

The New York Star arrived 
'In Sydney in May 1970 and the 
packages of razor blades were 
discharged from the ship and 
placed by the stevedore in part 
of a shed on the wharf which 
was under the stevedore’s con- 
trol. Later the goods were 
stolen from the wharf, having 
been delivered by the steve- 
dore's employees to persons 
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who had no right to receive 
them. . ; .. 

When the consignee presented 
the; bill of -lading, the razor 
blades were unavailable ' for 
collection. , The ..consignee 
brought an action, against the. 
stevedore - alleging negligence 
for failing to. take; proper care 
of the goods. 


Time bar 


The bin of lading contained a 
“ Himalaya clause,” extending 
the benefit' of defences and 
immunities conferred by . the' 
bill of lading upon the carrier to 
independent contractors 

employed by the carrier. The 
defences included ' a time bar 
barring any action if not brought 
-within one year after the 
delivery of the goods or the date 
when the goods should 'have 
been delivered. 

The consignee’s action was not' 
brought within the time, limit 
prescribed, and so the stevedore 
relied upon both the “ Himalaya 
clause” and the time bar as 
affording a defence to the action. 

The consignee sought tp get 


round this defence by asserting 
that, at the .time when the loss, 
occurred, the goods had been- 
discharged and were no longer, 
in the custody of the' ’carrier- 
Consequently, .the stevedore 
company was acting' not' as an 
independent contractor 

employed by the carrier' to-perv 
form the carrier’s obligations 
under the bfll of lading. He was' 
acting as ■ a bailee 'wfco ; bad 
received, the goods from the 
carrier under a separate contract 
of bailment. Its. liahflity .in tbe 
canacity' of a bailee ; .was 
independent. . of, .and - . not 
governed by, any of the clauses' 
in the bin of lading. . . 


the relevant clauses in the bill 
of lading. It concluded that they 
had,, to be interpreted in the 
light of practice which was not. 
inconsistent with the wording of 
the contract ■ 

That practice indicated that 
consignees rarely take delivery, 
of goods at the ship’s rail, -but 
nomally-coHecl them after some;.: 
period of storage on or hear the . 
wharf.- The parties to the bill- of; 
lading must therefore; have con- 
templated that the .carrier, if it 
did not -store the- goods itself, 
would employ sbme other person 
to do so. .The documentation in 
the case in fact-showed that the... 
stevedore expected to. be so 
employed. . ~ These. practices; 
explained and iQmnlhated the 
somewhat prolix and . intricate , 
clauses in the bffl of lading. 


Protection 


This argument pointed up a 
distinction with' an earlier Privy 
Council decision, New ' Zealand 
Shipping Company Limited v. 
A. M. Satterthwaite. and Com- 
pany Limited.* where the goods 
had been damaged in the course 
of discharge; in that ease the 
capacity of. the stevedore as a 
-person acting on behalf of. the 
carrier under the -contract of 
carriage was not,- nor could- have 
been,- contested. - 
The Privy Council- examined 
in detail the precise wording of 


- The primary sentence in the 
main ' danse' created an ' obliga- 
tion upon the consignees to take 
delivery of goods from the ship’s 
rail at the moment that the ship 
was ready -for_ discharge- This, 
provision . was a vailable protec- 
tion for the carrier, upon which: 
he -might or might not insist ' 

-The bill of lading clearly fook 
account of both possibilities.. 
Another .danse provided that 
the carrier’s responsibility -fw a 
carrier terminated as .soon as foe 
goods left the ship’s tackle. 

Knee' the carrier, however,- 
might' tint insist on. the --carrier 


taking delivery a t this point ibe 
rest of ike danse went op to 
recognise that-The carrier might 
continue to have someJrcsptmsi- 
' bUity-for the:- good& after dls- . 
charge. He could not just dump 
tee goods on the wharf and Leave 
. them there. To suppose that that 
was ' what the parties con- 
templated would be to infer com- 
merdal unreality. ‘ T 
.. . 'What' Would _. happen if.foe 
carrier : acted as Ms. own stove* 
tiore and stacked and storednhe 
.goods himself?. .The 'answer 
seemed to be . that he woflM 
be liable .for than, under the 
contract of shipment. ... 

if- 'feat -was r so, if seemed 
indisputable that if, instead of 
the caixier doing his own im- 
loading.be employecL a. steve- 
dore to do it tor . him, that 
person would be acting in the 
coarse of his employment, ^>er- 
'formtng duties ' that otherwise 
the ' carrier . would \ perform 
‘ under the terms ' of The bin- of 
landing. * Thus the stevedore 
would be entitled to fhe'iSame 
; defences 4nd 'immunities /from 
•liabihty " as "the. {ariieri-. 'wpald 
jaare.L-sihee. he had ocontritc^d 
for. himself as; well: as_tor4iis 
independent contractors. - 
- Thus flie, Consignee 'was.met ■' 
.'with 'the. defence that its. action 
was out -tif Izme .as against tire' 
stevedore^ as 'It iundorabteffly 
would have "been agafnst' tiie - 
' carrier had the latter hnlo£cted 
the- cargo negHgentiy^ - •• 
. - *£1975] A.C. ; 154. . • • S.. . 


Season’s first colts offer hope 


FOR THE first time since early 
summer there are grounds for 
real hope that this season's first 
juvenile colts will prove a better 
lot than their counterparts of 
1979. 

■ Until a few weeks ago the top 
fillies, led by Tolmi, MarweD, 
Kittyhawk and Fairy Footsteps, 
looked a class above most of 
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their contemporaries among the 
colts. 

Now, at last, several two-year- 
old clots exuding undeniable 
class have arrived to join To- 
Agori-Mou as class prospects to 
be ranked alongside Ireland's 
precocious Storm Bird. Of these 
Shergar and to a less extent 
Gielgud are the ones I' shall 
watch with most interest 

The first of this pair to run 


was Gielgud, who, in spite of 
looking in need of the run, im- 
pressed tremendously when 
he got up in the dosing stages 
to win Doncaster’s Laurent Per- 
rier Champagne Stakes on 
September 10. 

It seems significant that Giel- 
gud, a Sir Ivor colt from 
Henry Cecil's 72-strong two-year- 
old team, is his trainer’s sole 
entry for the Royal Lodge 
Stakes, a race Cecil's father in 
law. Sir Noel Murless, almost 
always earmarked for his most 
promising classic colt 

Although Gielgud prevailed by 
a neck only, and the same when 
accounting for Prince Echo and 
Church Parade in that $20,000 
event on Town Moor, his time 
of fractionally under one minute 
29 seconds was a particularly 
creditable one considering the 
going. 

Shergar was asked to take on 
considerably less formidable 
opposition at Newbury on Fri- 
day. However, his effort dispose 


ing of a. big field . in. a mile 
event won by Henbit a year ago 
was even more impressive, than 
that produced by Gielgud 

Sharp Edge, one of the most 
successful stallions of recent 
years; should be responsible for 
yet another winner or two today. 
His best prospect looks to. be 
Fledge, .a chestnut son of Flot- 
sam, among the runners for 
Bath’s Sherston Stakes. 

Last time 'bixt this still- 
backward three-year-old sprung 
a 33-to-one surprise when hold- 
ing Hit the Hammer "over If 
miles in Goodwood's West Dean 
Stakes. He will appreciate the 
extra furlong here. 


LEICESTER 
&15 — Sospirae** • 
4J.5 — Latakia 
4L55 — AHegretta 
BATH 

2^0— Blythsmere* 
&30 — Topsin 
4.00 — -Ri^al Kingdom 
4.30— Fledge*** - 
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6.40-7.55 am Open University 
(Ultra high frequency only). 

9.00 For Schools, Colleges. 11.25 
You and Me. 11.40 For Schools, 
Colleges. 12.45 pm News. LOO 
Pebble Mill at One from Hong 
Kong. L45 Heads and Tails. 

2.01 For Schools, Colleges. 3.15 
Songs of Praise. 3.53 Regional 
News for England (except 
London). -3.55 Play School (as 
BBC-2 11.00 am). 420 Laurel 
and Hardy cartoon. 425 Seeing 
Stars. 4.40 Lassie. 5.05 John 
Craven's Newsround. 5 JO Blue 
Peter. 

5.40 News. 

525 Nationwide (London and 
South East only), 

620 Nationwide. 


(155. Angels. 

720 Star Trek.. .. 

SLID Panorama. Should Britain 
Abandon Its Nuclear 
.Weapons? . . . 

920 News. 

925 The Monday Film: “The 
French Connection,” star- 
ring Gene Hackman. 

11.05 Film SO with Barry 
Norman. 

1L35 News Headlines. 

1127 Step This Way. 

AH Regions as BBC-1 except as 
follows:— 

. BBC Cymru /Wales— 1.45-2.00 
pm Tredwt. 525-620 Wales 
Today. 625 720 Heddiw. 12.05 
am News and Weather for Wales. 

Scotland— 1L00-1L20 am For 
Schools (Let’s See All Sizes). 
12.40-12.45 pm The - - Scottish - 
News. 525-620 Reporting Scot- 


and 


land. 12.05 am News 
Weather for Scotland. 

Northern Ireland— 323-325 pm 
Northern Ireland News. 525-620 
Scene Around Six. 1127 Boxing 
from Maysfield Leisure Centre 
Belfast: Heavyweight Champion- 
ship of Great Britain (Final 
Eliminator). 12.07 am Step This 
Way. 1222 News and Weather 
for Northern Ireland. 
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ACROSS 

1 Drunkard left in a type of 
ale ... (7) 

5 . - . and acrobat using drink- 
ing vessel (7) 

9 Go man! Go wrong in the 
thick of it (5) 

10 Convict's taking tea in 
company (5-4) 

H Weapon for putting fibre into 
a group of sheep? (9) 

12 Flat start of the item in a 
sports programme (5) 

13 First of crampons given to 
member in ascent (5) 

15 Purpose thafs straining we 
hear (9) 

18 Ancient British supreme 
• chief and writer wearing 

. female clothing (9) 

19 Poor team-leader returning 
in a body of soldiers (5) 

21 Ladder-like structure, in 
opera-house (5} 

23 Wound old lover or ostler 
(65) 

25 Containing poison I caught 
in magazine (9) 

26 Five with a word of pain, 
guarantee to be true (5) 

27 Non-resident bird in river 
(7) 

28 One who laughs at German 
article about travel (7) 


DOWN 

1 Trade in vehicles (7) 

2 A stipulation to supply with 
food (9) 

3 Clue thafs easy to settle (5) 

4 Thinking it could be the bill 

(9) ■ ■ 

5 A mark left to follow (5) 

6 Vegetarian food costing £500. 
a head? (6-3) • 

7 Permission to resign (5) • 

S Set straight but upset the 

ring (7) 

14 Obstruct winner and haggler 
(9) 

16 Having feelers put out tor 
wine badly laced? (9) • 

17 Smooth, loose soft earth, that 
produces 'mark- on. fabric 
(4-5) 

18 Spend time, a long lime in 
lobby (7) 

20 Move camera to the- right 
for feline (7) 

22 Something ' worth haying 
when planted (5) 

23 Ecuadorian currency for 
French sugar? (5) 

24 Left always in a bar (5) 


The solution to last Saturdays 
prize puzzle will be published, 
with names . of winners next 
Saturday. 
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Different. 
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5.45 News. 
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News. 2X0 About Britain. t2J0 Mon- 
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Tonight. SJ5 Out of Town. 12.15 em 
Reflections. 12JD North Headlines. 
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120 pm Grenada Reporta. 2.00 About 
Britain. t2J30 Monday Matinee: Barry 
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Happy Days. 6.00 Granada Reports. 

HTV 

1JO pm HTV News. 2.00 About 
Britain. 2JS0 The Monday Matinee: 
"Make Me An Offer*' starring Peter 


WESTWARD 

13) pm Westward News Headlines. 
2.00 About Britain. 2.30 The Monday 
Matinee: ’The Blue Lagoon" starring 
Jean Simmons and Donald Houston. 
4.12 Gus Honeybun’a Birthdays. 5.15 
Happy Days. 6.00 Westward Diary. 
12.15 am Faith for Ufa. 12JS0 West 
Country weather, ship! png forecast. 
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1.20 pm Calendar Nawa. 2-00 About 
Britain. 2.30 Monday Matinee: 
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Travis. 3J2 Simon Betas with The 
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Jones (S). 732 Terry Wagen (S). 

10.03 Jimmy Young (5). 12.03 pm' 

David Hamilton (S). 2.03 Ed Stewart's 
Request Show (S). 4.03 Much Mora 
Music With David Symonds (5). 6J03 
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□ask. . 10JJ2 Free Spin. 1CL30 Star 
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Round Midnight, including 12.00 News. 
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the Music (S). 

RADIO 3 

tSJSS em Weather, 7.00 News. 7.05 
Overture (8). 8.00 News. 8JS Mom- 
ing Concert (S). MO News. 8.05 
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'Debussy.. 10.00 Scottish Chamber 
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programme news.. 6.00 News.. 6 JO 
Rumpola (S). 7.00 News. 7.05 TKe 

Archers. 7.20 Science Now.' 7.45 Tha 
Monday (S). 9.15 A Renaissance 
Education: Peter Calvocoresal recalls 
Eton in the lata I92fe. 9.30 Kaleido- 
scope. 9.58 Weather. 10.00 The World 
Tonight 10J0 The JBurfcis* Way fS). 
T1.00 A Book st Bedtime. 11.15 The 
'Financial World Tonight. 11.30 Music et 
Night. 12J0 News. 

BBC Radio London 

5.00 am — As Radio 2.. 5J0 Rush 

Hour. 10.03 Tho Rabbis Vincent Tele- 
phone Programme. 1.03 London Live. 
4 JO London News Desk. 6J5 Mualc 
on the Move. 7.03 Black Londoners. 
3.00-5.00 am Join Radio 2. 

London. . Broadcasting 

8.00 are AM— Bob. Hoi nets BQd 
Douglas Cameron. 10.00 Brian Heyu. 

12.00 LBC Reports. 8.00 pm After 
Fight Special . (reports . on vice end 
prostitution in - London).- 9.00 Mike. 
Dickie— Nightline. 1JUW LBC Reports 
Midnight. 1.00 «m Night Extra- 3J0 
LBC Cinema. 4.00 Alter Eight -Sunday 
(repeat). 6 JO Morning Music. . 

Capital Radio 

6.00 am Mike Smith’s Breakfast 3how 
fS): 9.00 Michael Aepel (S). 12.00 
Graham Dene (S). LOO pm London 
Today (S). 1.10 Graham Dene (con- 
ilnued). 3 JO Roger Seott (S). 7-00 
London Tonight with Sarah War'd (SJ. 

9.00 Alan " Floff " Freeman (S). 11» 
Tony Myatfa Lata Shaw (S). 2JW am 
Night Flight. 


K\TERT.\I \M!M (.1 I i>K 


QP£RA & BALLET 


COLISEUM.- S. ‘Bie. 3i61_.„cc. 2A0^ J£Z5B . 


Grp. Sictrs. 85 6 ZfiSS. ENi 

NATIONAL OPERA. TMIW & Fri 730: 
Count Ory- Wed & Set 7.00: Coal tan 
tutte. Than 7.30: . Flddlo- 104 balconv 
seats evalt from 10 ih m Cay of oarf. 


COVENT- ■ GARDEN. 240 t06S. . S. 

<Gardenchare? CC S36 W03K . Jlfi 
ROYAL OPERA DEK RING DES 


NIBELUNOEN. Set . 5.30 GOITER- 
OAMMERUNG. No rear Am phi seats 
avail, oil day- for Rinr perfs. 


SADLER'S- WELLS THEATRE. H5C1. Bltn. 
Offtoj 837 1672. - 3856 - 7SOS. 


Eras 7J0. Mat Sat 2.30. Last Week. 
CARACALLA DANCE. 


SADLER'S WELLS THEATRE. EC1. BkS. 

-7505. Sept 29- 


. Ofllck H37 1 672-3 S56-7L _ 

. Oct 11 ■ NORTHERN BALLET THEATRE. 
Eves 7.30. Mats Thors 2 j 00. Sets 2-30. 


THEATRES 


AWDJ>H_L CC. pi.-a36.76J1^Eras. at 7.30 


ADO fc 145 .- Mat*. -Thor. _ at _3,DO, 


TONY ‘ BRITTON. LtZ__ 

and PETER BAYUSS In MY FAIR LADY, 

Amu N eagle returns Wedoesdav. Groua 

boofcl nss ring 01^636 7356 or 01-379 

6061. 


ALBERY.fi.- From -9 am 01-836 3078- CC 
■379 6SS-. On>. Mbs. 836 3962 or 375 
6061 . Air cond. Evs, 7^5. Mat. Sat 4- 
OLIVER! CHILD HALF PRICET RECORD 
RUN ENDS SAT. 


A LEERY. From Thors. Eves. 8.00.' Thors, 
mat. 4.30. Sat 5.00 A a. is Stan 


Phillips. Denis Lawson. _ Half Moon^g^' 


duetian. Rodgers and Hart's PAL 


ALDWYCH. 5- 836 6404. TC. 379 6223, 


COMPANY .Tl , . , 

Thor* too * 730.- From Stratford- npon- 
Aaron OTHELLO; . SEATS AVAILABLE 
TONIGHT. FINAL PERFS- In rep With 

"TWELFTH NIGHT CFIuaT pert*' Fn 7-30. 

.Sat L-Ofl &.7J0J. Personal booldDfl open* 
today for ■‘Sw OTwyi JUNO ‘AND 
THE- PAYOOCK.- RSC also at The Ware- 
hDose and— p&adiily Theatre*. . 


«• 3^}.^ 

5.qqa, 8 . 0 . r&dney bewes. francis 


MATTHEWS in MIDOCE ACi: . 
. Comedy of the Year West End 
Awards. 


APOLLO VICTORIA. Tef. 01-B2B 6091. 
B34 2819. Eras. B.OO pm. Last 4 days. 
SHIRLEY BASSEY, A lew seats a reliable 
Standing room rickets £3410. 


ARTS. THEATRE.. 836 . 3334-2132^ 


Evenings at 8.0. Steven Borkoirs CREEK 


CAMBRIDGE. Joan Coillna Hotline. 240 
5679. West End debut Oct. 21. 


COMEDY THEATRE. .CC. 01-930 2578. 
Gtb. -sales Bax Office 379 8061. Eves, 
a.o. Sat„ 5.0 and 8.0 tOoens' Wed 
at 7.0). Red. price prevs. TODAY and 
tom or. CLEO LAINE as COLETTE with 
.Kenneth Nelson and John MoMat. A 
story with music by John Dankworth. 


CRITERION: CC 379 6565, 


Group bios. 379 

a.oo. Fri. A set 




Eves. _ _ . . . 

CondlUonlna^ RoMn Rev, . Janthtn 
Conor, Tilde “ 
ir tfOrdS "1 
LEHRER. 




DUCHESS TH. CC. 01- 
caJes 379 6061. Eras. 


8343 . Groon 
3 jo a 

* w< “' 


B JO., Thura.. MW^^OO, Jfl 


DUKE OF YORK'S. S. CC. 8M 9122, 
Red. Price prevs today B.o. OPENS tom or 
at 7 0. Subs. eras. 8-0. Fri. A SaL 5Jg. 
OJO FRANCES de la Tour. DAVID de 
KEYSER In DUET FOR ONE by Tom 
Kemplnskl, , 


THEATRES 


NATIONAL THEA-ntE;. S,_ 928 2252. 


bourn, don't AblgalKanvas. Ton 

AbtnlURaces era 'chance* perfL 
LYTTELTON ipiTCicenlgm snsa): 


Tumor met 


r ... ansa): Ton't 

Tamar 7 AS THE BROWNING. VERSION/ 
HARLEQUINADE douMe-bHl toy Rattlgan^ 
COTTESLOC umaH aurttortumj. Ton e. 


8.00 (preview}. Tom or. 7.00 (openmai. 
Part _ One (Creetlan to Nathrjty) newly 


extended ~ THE PASSION j— -promenade 
is. ail tkts 


. eundlnfl £3. Students £1 - 20 . 

lent cheap tkts Tom 10 am day 


pert.' ali 3' theatres. '.-Car park.. _ 
■ 2033. Credit . Card, bl 


taura nt 92 8 
928 3933. 


FORTUNE. 01-838 2238. Kiev from 
IS Sept, 
, TAKES. 
'SB. 


Thurs 8-0. Sats. 6.0 6 9.0. Opens 
30. EDWARD DUKE In 'jKEViS T 
CHARGE fay P. G. WODEHOUSE 


GARRICK. CC. S. 838 4801. Eras. 8.00. 
(sharp). FrL and Sat. 5-30i and 8J0. 
WILLIAM FRANKLY N *ts Ira Levin’s 
DEATHTRAP. 


GLOBE THEATRE. S. CC. 01-437 1592. 
Group Mies '379 6061. Eves. 6. Mat 


GREENWICH THEATRE. S. CC. 8S8 7755. 
■Prev w«d 8.0. Opens Thurj at 7.0. 

Subs. eves. _8J). Met. Sits. 2.30 

TIME. ANU THE CONWAYSby J. B. 
Prlestlev. 


HAYMAI 


FRAY NS'S MAKE 
Directed' by 


AND BREAK. 

MICHAEL BLAKE MORE. 


i u s.°sss^Vn 

TALE. LAST PERFORMANCE TONIGHT 
7.00. 


KING'S HEAD. 226 1916. Last perl Ton't. 

□nr 7.0. Show 8.0. PACK UP ALL YOUR 

CARES -A -WOE with Berdce Raadlnp. 


LONDON- PALLADIUM. 01-437’ 7373. 
Great autumn attraction. October 6. 1 
wed: bnlv. Britain » foremost e n te r tainer 
. MAX BY GRAVES with Guest Star 
Broadways SMiraUoral CHITA RIVERA 
and har Seats E2JC830, Pok 


Office open. Credit cards accepted. 


LYRIC. 


STEPS. 


LYRIC HAMMERSIMITH.ee 01-741 2311. 

Last Week! Evas 7JHJ. Thor Mat 2.30. 
Sat 4.30 & B.15. John Gay's classic 
musical THE BEGGAR'S OPERA.' Book 

NcW I 

from Oct 1 THE WILD DUCK, U»en. a 
new translation by Ronald Htoploy, with 
Richard Briers A Novi H no has. 


LYRIC STUDIO) LOOT by Joe Orton 
WriHTams. -SOLD 


directed by Kenneth . — 

OUT! Boo k now lor the POTSDAM 
QUARTET, David Pinner's comedy. 


OLD. VIC 928 78 Id. CC. 261 Iffiti: S. 

Tomor. Thor, . Sat 7-10.- Wed 7. OR 
TIMOTHY WEST & MAUREEN O'BRIEN 
In THE . MERCHANT OF VENICE. Fri 
7 JO. Sat 2.00 PETER O'TOOLE .In 
’ Macbeth; Directed by JBrvan Forbes. 
TOAD now bks IS Dec to 17 Jan. ' 


PALLADIUM. CC. 01-437 7373. YUL- 

atamiH Viral i;U McKenna. HOTLINE 
01-437 2055. EvB*. 7.30. Mat. Wed ft 
Sat. 2.15.-Laat Week.-Ttoal perb Saturday. 

PICCADILLY. S. Air. cotaL '437. 4506. CC. 
booMiwa 379 8586. Group fatal*. 836. 
3962. Mon. to Tr-un. 8. Fri. ft &L 6 ft 
a 40 Stolls tram - £2^0. ROYAL 

. SHAkESPCAHE -COMPANY In MHr 
RuueU'i new copiodv EDUCATING RITA. 
'RSC alio, at ' AJdwych Warehouse;. 

PRINCE EDWARD. CC, 01-437 6877. 
Evas, 84)0. Mats. Thom, and fiat. 3.00. 
EVITA by Tim Rice and Andrew Uovd- 
'• Wefcbar.- mreded. by Harold Prtncei 
Group sales box oflee. 379 6061. Seats, 
available' tor maonee -performances. - 

PRINCE OF- W AUK THEATRE. 930 : B681.* 
Credit card bookings' 930 0646. Ad 
evening wtth - TOM MY" STEELE and his 
.-company, five a. Motv. Tbors. . 8.30. .Fri. 
and Sat. 9:00 and BJ30. Baokr Now. - '. 

QUEEN'S, cc.:' iP 1-734:. MBS. . . Eves.. 
2-00. Sat, 4-30; t «md' : ;<l-OO Tbni 
Courtenay. Freddie Jam* THE DRESSER. 
The new play . by RbeaU UanuxxL 
" .Directed by. Mlchaei 'EMotb - 

RAYMOND REVuEBAIL CC 01-7341593. 
At 7.00, 9JJ0 1IJJ0 -pm. -Opens Sna 
PAUL RAYMOND - - presents --‘.-THE 
FESTIVAL- OF-HtOTlCA. New Acts. -New 
Girls. New .thrills. 23rd -sensational year. 
Fully air conditioned. 

ROYAL COURT. 5. CC 73& 1745. CAOOD 
NINE by- Caryl ChurcMIL Era* Mon 

all aeats S3. 

ROYAL COURT THEATRE UPSTAIRS. 
730 2554. SUBMARINES by Tom 

Med enach an. Eves. 7.30. 

SAVOY THEATRE. 01-035 - 5888: Adv." 
Box Office now open: . John Alderun. 
Pauline Col tins In Charfes Dyer's comedy. 
RATTLE- OF A SIMPLE MAN. EVBS- 
. -Mon^Thura. at 8 - 00 . Fri. and sat -5-45 
and 8 AS. Reduced Group Bookings 539 
3092. 

SHAFTESBURY THEATRE. CC. 01-836 
.4255. Tickets £1 to £0. Reduced price 
Piers; -Mon-Fri Sat 5.0 ft 830. opens 

Oct. f . TOM -CONTI, ft GEMMA CRAVEN 
tn the musical THEY'RE' 1R-AY ING . OUR 
SONG. Book by NEIL SIMON. Music by 
MARVIN . HAMLI SCH." Lyrics by 

CAROYLE BAYER SAGER. Group book- 
. lngs 01-839 3092. ■ 

SHAW. 01J88 1394. National Youth 

Theatre In RICHARD IL Opens tonight 
at 7.00. Mats. Toes. WfctL 'Thurs at 2.3a 
Eves 7.00. Low prices; Easy parking. 

51. GEORGE'S THEATRE. TufneR Park. 
N7. Evas. 7 JO. Mats; 2 JO. 24 Hr.-Bkg. 
607 T12B. -.Tomor (2J0). Thun. Fri ft 
Sat: MACBETH. Tomor.- Wed ft Thure 
(2 JO): THE MERCHANT OP VENICE. 




Kmugffl 

THEATRE ROYM- Drury Lane. 836 BIOS. 

QuHiy, Sheila Hancock. 
SWEENEY TODD. Broadway. Musical. 

-Winner of 8 Tony Awards; Evs. 7JQ. 
half Price matinee Wed. Sat 2 JO. Group 
rajas box.' omte 379 GOBI.' Seats from 








«....«» as - C. - Sr Lewis ift 
SONG -OF THE UON. -.Ombb Thursday 1 
-7- pm- Snfa. eras. 7 AS -ym, •• ■ 


WESYMINSTER.! :5- -C Ci 01-834 0*83. 

MATS ONLY. Ft ota Tomorrow. . Mom-Fri. 
2.00. Satis. 2JO.;MR.'WL“ 

. MP by ALAN ,TtfORNHHJ_ 


WHITEHALL. THEATRE. C1-a3Q 776A. CC. 
■Paul-' Raymond . nteseota - FIONA RICH- 


MOND aind a- Bedful oTBaaotiesIn won 
eSo. . FrL- SaL 


-: NO -PYJAMAS. -Evek. 
BJlS. and BJO. ' •• 


WINDMILL. . CC. 01-437 B3T2.- 
niaWIy at B.OO and -104JO. Sola.. S .00 
-and BJHJ. Paul. . Raymond presents-- RIP 
OFFt Hotter than- ever for 1980, The 
: erotic- - nperienca. of tbo. mod arin 'era. 
F ifth uraaC nu 


WYNDHAAT5. AJr-cond- S-.0J-B36 3028, 
CC. bfeas. 379 658S. ■ Moo -Thure. 8. 
1 ■ Trl. XjQ.'SaL 6 A. 8-40. Daiitr Fa - * 
L firee^CaDKNTAL DEATH OF. AN 


YOUNG' VK- 92B 6363. T«ft .WetL Tber 
'7-30. Sat 0-0. SMPMnTs- ROSENCRAKTZ 


_ &HLDENSTERN AMT; DEAD (lut 
perfs#. Tomor. -Fri' 


jntes. Verne's AROUND THE WORLD Ml 
80 - DAYS -.(dbUdren'A muskaO. JHow. 


fori KING LEAR, Oct 1, • 


730 Ottj wa dwO. 

bks 


V." V.', .ONEMAS . 

AVE. 836 


MBMTI? &.*oerfcr-=All seats 
.. tTgonewith the wind 

- Wk. -A- sun. T35, 7AO.-J . 

'.as. XANADU CAi- Doftry -atareo-rwic. -A 
Sun 2JXL 5.00. B.15.' . . . 


mm. 


CLASSIC ' ENTERTAIN hOE NT 
Teledata CT-2Q& 0200 


Warehouse, pgnmar Theatre, Ccnant 
Garden.' Boa OIBce B36--60O8. ROYAL 4 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY; . FINAL 
PERFS. Ton't. Tofnor. 730. Thors 

“aau.- ae mu 

£3-50. Students £2.00 in advance. - 


CLASSIC IV A.Jl- 4," CMdsea,' JO 09 'a Rd. 
01-352 5 096,. ' ^ ■„ 

.--Last pei f um i an ee^ bookable. • .••. - - 

1r LA CAGE AllX-FOLLES IAA3. - Proas. 

.21 LAST 3 . DAYS! TAME CaA 9 :ln • Dolby 
uttmii Ppags.' LOO, ■ 5 JML-. IL 2 I U - ■ - 

: 31 LAST 5 DAYS HARLEQUIN _{Xj. 
-Proas: i- oo-5 .QBc. G.?a? ■: - : r_ . . 

4i . Wf SECRET [iPCH.K^MAirS^VAU. 
. lAAL- ProBS> z3p.rSv3P.;»2S. - 




iCPlciadlily 



CLASSIC .1. 2,_3. 4. S.- Oxford St, fig-836 
— — ‘ism Court Ibt '.TUbeL 


_ Doitty SterfH^-proiw- 

1 JJO.' 3-OO. 5.00. 7-00. 9JBE-. 


-031 0 . Lapp, Tottenheiq 
. Fidly air eaadmoned. 

Is XANADU (XI. In D 

1JW. - 3.00. 5.00. 7X„ . 

Zt lNFERNO OO-Jn DoIby SterovPtoas. 
1.20. AJjS^ff.lO. KJO. . 

31 BREAKING GLAMjAAJ. PnWfrri.la 

tXho. .sjs, aju>. - ... r- ■-—<*•,- .. 

^MC^CAT OCtVYhW- T.ip.^Ma 

Sr - AlRPLATCEl' tAJ.' Prims. TJpCCySjOO. 


5.00,' 7.00.' 9.00. 




_ - HN . OQ. 2,-1 




Bertram Tavernier's 
VACANCES -tAAL- .. 
FragA. 290 Cnot.Sun.), 


un.v4.OS. 


■PNPOE 

ISwaHteri. 

6 M& 8 A 0 . 


ODEON HAYMARKET, , ( 930. 273807711- 
ROY SCH EIDER- IB a - BO»- FOSSZ Tlta 
AU. THAT JLADt IX). T M.. 

4w4Q, fly (XL , - C- a h'a"->re.. v:‘ 

ODEON LEICESTER SOU 


. T-C930-J111). 

NeW Simon's CHAR7E|f TVjO MK Sm. 
-prop*, dhr; Dm. open ~T.Oq34.T5.'J7J0 ■ 


ODEON MARBL E ARC H Wz 
THE EMPIRE STRIKES'- 
P r o gs . - Dr* Opon - .Oiy 
Evenlna PrograrnnieaL A -We 
-Be Booked In Adwracfc: 


STUDIO 3. Dxfdrd _ ClTOri. ‘ 43T 3aj»- 
UCd Bar. THE PEER HUNTER DO. 
12.45. 4.05. 7 JO. Late Shpw.SaL 10-50. 


CLUBS 


EVS ,1m oanRyad frie. otfiers- because of a 

policy of lair olay end value for money, 
supper from 10-3.3® .am. Dtoco and top 
mnsleteM. otonowMc hoatsuas. aocWmj 
floorshows. 189. Rogmn St, 734 OSCT. 
GARGOYLE. 69.^0^5^51 Lon*o Wt. 
MEW STRlfTfiASE F LOOR5 MOW 

mwii— ff 99 • 

.i'im. 
mss. 


CL«« EMCOOFITBtS 1 

1l-3^nm. SbgnQjeMf ' 
wToiu-rn. 


ART GALLERIES 


SfaSTfoetr 

Ijw* . and^pwf«».-iiicladlna7 Mris-hr , 


Smith, aaoenu-. 

*??«•«" W.popoIMr 


JEluSFyiS ROTS 

SMWaHsor ur 

iSSaiX^"* 1 ' m tattoos of 


LOTWfi-GALLDIY. 30. 8ru top »L , WI. 

' Alt* BoSmtan- Of 
PAlfpINGS-. BY TRISTRAM 

MARLBORO UGH. 6. AllwnuMf 1 Sl, Vff . 
In the Manner o« . .TlSSworiO JSc 

14-8.30. ■ -SkL. 10-12L30. 
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Architecture 


A Sussex nunnery 

by COLIN AMERY 


0 ■ 1 


" r . There is an indefinable 
.quality about certain buildings 
3 _ and certatto streets and some 
'- small towns fet makes them 

* agreeable to' be In and pleasing. 
;‘ tp =fee memory. This quality 
* Jp usually described,, for. want 

- of any other way-of patting it 
as a sense; of place. Last week 

* -I ; was lucky enough to visit 
some new buildings that have 

< already -achieved a remarkable 
^ 'sensed betenging to their site 
3f while - at the same time creating 
-■•a calm and beautiful place. 

**’* This .email group of buildings 
llis situated op. .a lovely . stretch 
£ of Sussex^ countryside J with 
^ views off 'the ‘Downs .and fine 
. : mature trees. The buildings are 
~„ 2 . new priory for an order of 

■ buns who decided to move from 
P a large Victorian priory building 
_:in the centre of Haywards 
■^"Heatb.-" Tha architects, tbe 

Michael Blee, Whittaker- Part- 
J _ = nersfiip, were asked by the 
c sisters of -the order to provide 
l buildings ffoat would accammo- 
" date a wide, variety of pastoral 
v activities as' wen as the more 

- traditional: veils; refectory, in- 
firmary and chapel. 

The layout- of the buildings 
“is . simple and. logical- The two 

- realms^' pid>hc^jRj private, meet 
.in a iarge. entry ball or narthex 

Which is.' approached from . an 
entrained courtyard by a flight 
—of planted steps. To the right 
of this meeting place is the 
private enclosed world of the 
- . religions curved around a circu- 
lar pond and a group of trees. 
_ On the' left are the more secular 

* worlds of the guest rooms and 
i:‘. large refectory for visitors. The 
_ two distinct functions of the 
c, buildings are brought together 
?• in the high, cone-shaped church. 
H. The church is the most re* 
«= -markable of - all the buildings. 
4‘i: It is a great tiled cone, reaob- 

ing 70 feet high in a glade of 
_l Ull trees, linked to the churdh 
“ : is a smaller pyramid-shaped 
iV chapel of the Blessed Sacrament 
^topped by a monastery- bell. 

The forms of these two buiid- 
* ‘1 mgs may sound rather simple 
, and perhaps rather extreme for 
a rural site. In fact they work 
^ very successfully. The certainly 
would have been alien -if they 
had been built in exposed con- 
5, crete but the architect has used 
natural materials. Clay tiles 
'"cover the forms of the two 
: buildings for worship, and else- 

- where in the ' scheme stained 
-Joinery, black -stained structural 

- ' timbers and warm red. Dorking 
... bricks help to create a . warm, 

■ countrified atmosphere. 


New Theatre* Cardiff 

The Servants 

by RONALD CRICHTON 


It is no accident that the 
arch itects are a local practice, 
fanrifi ax wrtiv the Sussex verna- 
cular of low swept roofs, the 
oast house, and 'the pleasing 
mixture throughout the area of 
friendly brick and tile, tike the 
arts and crafts architects of the 
turn of the century Michael Blee 
and his partners have sknply 
taken care to respect the tradi- 
tions of the area, observe" the 
materials and re-use traditional 
methods in a way feat shows 
them to be still relevant. 

The interior of the church 
feels much higher than you are 
led to believe from outside — it 
soars up into a blaze of light 
from the glass cone at the top 
and is lined throughout with 
plain timber. There are no 
frills — The alter and seating are 
disappointingly unresolved be- 
cause of -the temporary seating 
and large old organ that almost 
destroy the simple geometry of 
the interior. 

In the rest of the monastery 
buildings furniture from -the old 
priory fits perfectly well with 
the new achiteeture and pro- 
vides a satisfying sense of con- 
tinuity. The church building 
has -been designed to reflect the 
post Vatican H sense of a shared 
liturgy and it was, l think .a 
mistake to refuse Old furnish- 
ings in these settings. 

Tbe modest two storey 
dwellings that curve around tbe 
lily filled pond are most attrac- 
tive and evocative buildings. 
They are based in section on a 
series of interlocking and over- 
lapping triangles. These are 
expressed in tbe form of steeply 
pitched roofs^ cloisters below 
little sloping 'roofs and several 
great banks of tiles that 
resemble buttresses anchoring 
the whole place to the ground. 
Inside the simple blockwork 
and tiled floors manage to evoke 
the contradictory ' sensations of 
warmth and austerity. 

1 hope the nuns will feel that 
they have acquired a wonderful 
set of buildings that together 
with the life that goes on inside 
them will always promote a 
sense of harmony and well 
being. 1 was reminded of a set 
of farm buildings settled in tbe 
landscape but poised for a 
harvest of lasting quality. 

+ . 

• I have been asked to mention ( 
that the contractors for the new 
stand at Goodwood that I wrote 
about in August were James 
Longley and Company and that 
they built it in la .months, . 


Tbe fat crop of works by tbe 
composer William Mathias has 
not until now included a full- 
scale opera. Encouragement 
from Welsh National Opera and 
the Welsh Arts Council was 
nursed patiently until the right 
.subject turned up. The spark 
was kindled by the chance hear- 
ing of a /radio performance of 
Irish Murdoch’s play The 
Servants "and the Snow. The 
result a three-act' opera with 
libretto based on- her play by 
the author, reached the stage 
last week during the present 
WNO season at Cardiff. The 
Servants offers stronger music- 
theatre than many new works 
hopefully commissioned by 
native companies. The libretto 
is full of interest and intelli- 
gence. the music is lively, 
apposite, not difficult. 

Miss Murdoch has pared down 
the detail of her play, set in 
Central Europe about tbe turn 
of fhe century somewhere, one 
may imagine, between Haydn 1 ' 
Eszterh&za and the lands of 
Strauss’s Mandryka. A local 
tyrant I and ow era of the old 
type has died. His estranged 
son Basil comes from the city 
with . his uncountryfied, capri- 
cious wife Oriaue to claim tbe 
estates. He finds the large staff 
of .servants ,hdf -hopeful, half- 
apprehensive' but to his 
astonishment more bewildered 
bv his well-meaning progressive 
ideas than fearful of a return 
to fee old repressive ways. 

Everyone has something to 
hidp or knows things' better 
hidden. Basil's ideas (“ Let us 
not cab ourselves master and 
rapo/Bm fellow-workers in a 
common plan "1 produce uneasy 
consternation. The old man was 
feared, hated, respected and 
obeyed. Basil, on the other 
hand, is vulnerable. Possible, 
salvation of a dubious kind 
comes with the proposal of one 
of the servants, Peter Jack, to 


Wigmore Half 


give his bride Marina (the 
former owner’s mistress) to 
Basil for the wedding-night— a 
return to the custom of droit 
de seigneur . “ an act of power, 
which could redeem both you 
and us.” Events overtake them. 
At the wedding Basil is shot, 
not by one of the servants, not 
even by the young revolutionary 
Maxim, but by the aggrieved 
Oriane. At that moment her 
military brother arrives to 
instal a new. no doubt more 
severe, regime. 

The music often strikes ton 
slowly for tbe subject There ia 
animation, fluent orchestral bril- 
liance (and for the scenes with 
the gipsy Patrice, some convinc- 
ing. Bartokian local colour),- 
The instrumental writing is 
generally more rewarding than 
the vocal — dialogue is set stiffly 
and some of the features 
Mathias uses to underpin his 
socer. ostwato figures, hammer- 
ing sforzando chords and cush- 
ions of soft brass, are unhelpful 
to singers. Exceptions are a 
bondgir scene for Oriane and 
Marina, treated with Rousselian 
elegance, the interview between 
Basil and Peter Jack and the 
touring duet for Basil and 
Marina. Here the music be- 
comes genuinely if not very in- 
dividually lyrical. There is some 
awkward reraininscence. Marina 
towards the end turns sister to 
Tippett’s Sosostris and the 
echoing celesta takes one back 
to Grimes’s hut 

On Friday Anthony Hose 
conducted what seemed a 
thoroughly sec ore performance 
—later he may be kinder to tbe 
sinsers without reducing the 
orchestral voltage. Nigel 
Douclas sines the difficult all- 
important role of Basil with 
admirable skill, keeping one's 
sympathy while revealing that 
as layer after layer of do- 
goodery is painfully torn off the 
inherited ruthlessness begins to 


show. As the wife Oriane 
Eiddwen Harrhy’s steely assur- 
ance shows a new facet to this 
gifted soprano's talent. 

As Marina, improbably (not 
only was she the master's con- 
cubine but is hot for Basil 
and quite, ready to run off wife- 
the gipsy) promoted to rural 
goddess-figure, Claire Powell 
sang the opera’s most grateful 
role with quiet distinction, 
though the low. notes are on the 
edge of her present range and 
physically she rx too young and 
too slim. David Gwynne's 
kindly, endlessly accommodat- 
ing priest and Philip JoH’s gipsy 
are successes. Two other good 
company artists. Julian Moyle 
and. .Henry Newman, as re- 
tainers old (Hans Joseph) and 
young (Peter Jack) have found 
less inspiration from composer 
or producer. The Maxim of 
Timothy . German, a promising 
young tenor, is too petulantly 
drawn. 

Mathias has given the strong 
Welsh chorus plenty to -sing 
though some of their music is 
rather drab. Patrick Robertson’s- 
revolving set is a notably suc- 
cessful piece of designing, 
though from stalls level tlie 
snow (which has symbolic as 
well as picturesque function) is. 
too meagrely suggested. The 
costumes by -Rosemary Vercoe 
firmly refuse operetta gaudiness 
(Oriane is skimpily clothed— no 
wonder she complained about 
the cold). Tbe producer Adrian 
Slack makes full and effective 
use of tbe set but his direction 
of the principals does not always 
•solve the problem of helping 
singers to find and hold attitudes 
of social embarrassment. A 
libretto is on sale. WNO’s pro- 
gramme material is the best of 
any of nur opera companies, but 
lay-out and type-faces need re- 
thinking. Two of my neiehhmrrs. 
I noticed, hao wisely brought 
outsize magnifying-glasses. 



Alberto Remedies and John Dobson 


Covent Garden 


Siegfried by ANDREW CLEMENTS 


The first of the Royal Opera’s 
two Ring cycles this autumn is 
much protracted. After Rhein- 
gold and WalkHre on successive 
evenings, a week passed before 
Friday’s Siegfriexi; now we must 
wait ■ until next Saturday for 
Gdtterdammening. The need to 
preserve continuity for the 
audience may have been neg- 
lected, but sucb a production of 
strong visual and dramatic 
consistency has no trouble >n 
re-establishing its world very 
quicMy. The thoroughness of 
Gotz Friedrich's approach, and 
its complementation in Josef 
Svoboda's designs, impresses 
more and more as tbe cycle 
proceeds, the few miscalcula- 
tions are far outweighed by 
much that seems exactly right. 

The focus of interest in this 
revival of Siegfried was very 
1 obviously in Alberta Re'medios's 
j singing of the Hero; not only his 
I first appearance in the role at 
j Covent Garden, but the first 


time anywhere, that he had sung 
it in German. The character so 
familiar from the Coliseum Ring 
was good to see here; Mr. 
Remedios's relaxed, endearing 
Siegfried looked and moved 
well, though sometimes with 
circumspection when the stage 
began to carry him about. Most 
of The time it sounded well too. 
The patterns of the r '-crmrn 
text seemed occasionally to 
upset him. and whole lines were 
lost in a mash of disconnected 
syllables; tbe shapes of phrases 
also could be distorted by un- 
expected floods of tone. But 
Siegfried's remembrance of his 
father in the second act was 
most beautifully done, the 
delivery easy and always sweet * 
toned. 

Donald McIntyre's Wanderer 
was a fitful portrayal, reticent 
to the point of inaudibility on 
his first appearance (not helped 
by his being placed so far up. 


Music Group of London 


Orange Tree, Richmond 


by PAUL DRIVER 


Havel and Kohout »y 



Tbe Music Group was a piano 
trio for Saturday’s recital. Hugh 
Bean. Eileen Croaford and 
David Parkhouse delivered fine 
performances of Beethoven's op 
I no 2 (G.major) and Mendels- 
soh n’iop. 66 (Cyminori trios, 
and an inspired one of that most 
Inspired of oddities, Dvorak's 
Dumftas op 90. 

Tbe Beethoven work was 
proportioned with typically 
indemonstrative confidence. The 
expansive first movement with 
its Adagio introduction and 
surprise coda fell quietly and 
enthrallingly into shape. Tbe 
Lazgo was seamlessly expressive, 
distinguished particularly by a 
rapt passage a third of the way 
through where the strings gave 
of a bushed pulsing imitative 
duet over truly luminous 
staccato repetitions in Mr. 
Parkhouse’s right hand. Tbe 
finale evoked considerable 
virtuosity from all the players, 
but especially Mr. Parkbonse. 


Mendeissohr. s C minor trio is 
an admirable attempt on the 
grand manner which manages" 
not to go on too long and to 
keep just this side of porten- 
tiousness: it even introduces a 
religiose chorale melody at the 
end of the last movement and 
makes of it something effective 
and charming The scherzo is 
supposed to recall the style of 
the composer’s exuberant teens; 
the Music Group executed it 
very nimbly, and one was not 
convinced. 

After the orthodoxies of the 
preceding works, Dvorak's bold 
experiment in bis E minor trio 
to construct a piece of classical 
chamber music out of a series 
of six dumfeaa or Ukranian folk 
dances (characterised by an 
alternation of fast and slow 
tempi and correspondingly con- 
trasted emotions) was inspirit- 
ing. Folk elements have been 
incorporated into this piece with 


a daring— of harmony, rhythm 
and instrumentation — that un- 
mistakeabiy augurs the outright 
assymetries and elisions of 
Janacek. 

At the same time, the simple 
sequence is allowed to tally with 
a loosely-implied ■ symphonic 
design: the first couple of 
dances comprise a first move- 
ment with . slow introduction, 
the fourth is a march-cum- 
schenn and so on. It is a 
striking success. One wondered 
what Brahms might have 
achieved had he ?ffnrded 'him- 
self similar liberties. The 
players had fully mastered the 
music's abrupt phrasing and 
snappy rhythms, its improvisa- 
tory brilliance and use of 
arabesque. My only carps were 
over blemishes of intonation 
from Mr. Bean this upper B 
naturals seemed to elude him) 
and over Miss Croxford's very 
slightly too succulent cello- 
playing. 


It is really extraordinary Bow 
like one another Czech writers 
are, from Karel Capek and 
jaroslav Hasek, to Vaclav Havel 
and Pavel Kohout in our own 
day. True, Havel’s Protest and 
Rollout's The Licence were 
written to be played together, 
and share a leading character. 
But even though the two plays 
have been translated by differ- 
ent people (Protest' by Vera 
Blackwell and The Licence by 
Peter Tegel). they seem like two 
acts in the same piece. 

Protest (which has been seen 
beforeas a platform perform- 
ance at the National) contains a 
single malleable situation. Suc- 
cessful man-abou-town Sranek 
j invites political victim Vanek. 
| lately in gaol, to sign a petition 
i for the release of the singer 
i Javorek. who is not only in 
political disfavour but has made 
Stanek's daughter pregnant. 


Certainly, Vanek says, r already 
have an appeal ready, with no 
signatures on it He lays it be- 
fore his host, and Stanek sits for 
fen seconds with the point of 
his pen on the document before 
beginning to explain the 
reasons why it would be better 
if he didn’t sign. 

In The Licence, Vanek wants 
official approval to breed from 
his dog, a rare Bohemian 
Growler. ' (We don’t see the 
dog. which is part greyhound, 
part bloodhound and as invisible 
as Harvey, but Frank Moorey 
handles it like a real Mrs. Wood- 
house.) There are four people 
in rhe office — an illiterate girl 
typist with a politi'ally high-up 
father; the kind, obliging Mrs. 
Blasrha; Mrs. Trubaczova. head 
of the department but scared of 
dogs; and a Mr. Czech, the kind 
of chap who writes letters to 


and above, stage) and only 
gradually establishing himself 
in the battle of riddles with 
John Dobson's straightforward, 
lucid Mime. The argument 
between tbe two dwarves was 
conducted, for once, without a 
trace of arch vocal colouring: 
Dobson's Mime did not whine, 
nor Rolf Ktihne’s Alberich , 
growl and the. gain in imme- ' 
diary was palpable. 

Over Eliane Mary Hall's 
Woodbird a veil should be 
drawn; it could benefit from a 
study of the control that «s i 
central to the BrUnnhilde of 
Berit Lindbolm. After an \ 
unpromising opening to the 
opera, the first-act prelude, 
btunpy and uncertain of wood- , 
wind. Sir Colin Davis settled • 
down to a sturdy, if mundane 
account of the score. Speed is \ 
evidently rhe orde r of this cycle i 
and the woodland scenes * 
especially suffered from thus 
being hustled along. 


B. A. YOUNG 


the papers putting everybody 
right The argument is about 
getting a licence when there are . 
so many reasons why one 
shouldn’t be issued. Cf. Capek, 
Turelrc Figures in Fighting with 
Pens , which as long ago as 1925 
seems to have encapsnplated 
Czechoslovakian political argu- 
ment.) 

Both plays are very funny. 
Robert McBain and Frank 
Moorey are stanek and Vanek: 
Camille Davis, Auriol Smith and 
Ann Windsor fill np the cast in 
The Licence, and Geoffrey 
Beever.s dire'ts. Besides being 
funny, however, the plays 3re 
deeply sad in their need to 
expound the weakness of people 
who shelter behind oppressive 
regulations when they might be 
joining their imprisoned 
(Havel) and exile d( Kohout) 
countrymen who fight for 
human rights. 


Savoy 


Trento 


Prix Italia win for Thames TV 


Rattle of a Simple Man 


Church of Our Lady’s Priory is a dramatic shape in the Sussex | 
landscape t 


ENO’s successful subscription scheme 


- The English National Opera's 
first subscription scheme, 
launched eariier this year, 
brought in 5,000 subscribers 
who contributed £130.000 in 

- -ticket sales before the box office 
opened for fee August- 
December season. The new 
booking season for 1981 offers 

; : more flexibility of choice te 
subscribers and also the oppor- 
-tunity to pay by instalments. 
The sayings remain 30 per cent 


if customers book for nine 
operas and 20 per cent for five. 

The ENO 'is to visit Notting- 
ham in March rather than 
Manchester because the Palace 
Theatre in Manchester will not 
be ready. The four week season 
in Nottingham will include two 
new works, Monteverdi’s Orfeo 
and , Strauss’s Ariadne auf 
Naxos which will later come to 
London - 


The presentation here yester- 
day of th*» Prix Italia for docu- 
mentary programmes to Thames 
Television’s Creggon. means 
that British broadcasters have 
yet again carried off twn of this 
festival’s three top awards 
Made by Mary Holland and 
Michael Whyte, the programme 
shows how Northern Ireland's 
difficulties have affected tbe 
lives and attitudes of the 
Catholic community living on 
Londonderry's Creggan Estate. 

London Weekend TV won the 
■ music prize for A Time There 
Was (reported here last week). 
Thus the TTV channel has once 
more pulled off tbe double 
which Britain has achieved 
three times in recent years. No 


other nation h.-*s managed the 
feet i” the 3?- year histoiy of 
the event. 

Furthermore Britain came 
within a hair’s breadth of a 
clean sweep since the BBC’s 
entry On Giants’ Shoulders was 
runner-up in the drama cate- 
gory which had. It is generally 


freed h*>re. b>- f ? r thp hiche«i 
st. - »od»rd« 

’’’hp drama prize actually 
wen« «n the Dutch entry In For ) 
Tri?<rfuir»if which was concerned 
with terminal cancer patients. ■ 
Full festival report on 
Wednesday's Arts Page. 

CHRIS DUNKLEY | 


Lloyd Webber musical inspired by T. S. Eliot 


Composer Andrew Lloyd 
Webber’s next project, due to 
open in London next April, will 
be a musical. Cats, inspired by 
poems of T. S. Eliot. 

The production, in contrast to 
Lloyd Webber’s other works 
such as Evita and Jesus Christ 


Superstar, will emphasise danc- 
ing. Choreography will be by 
Gillian Ltfnne and the director 
will be Trevor Nunn of the 
Royal Shakesr**are Company. 

Lyric writer Tim Rice, the 
other half of Erila and JCS. 
will not be collaborating in the 
production. 


Charles Dyer's odd little 
comedy gives Pauline Collins 
and John Alderton an oppor- 
tunity for some good intimate 
playin'*, for they are virtually 
the o: y two characters in the 
play. Miss Collins, as the whore 
with an unhappy home life and 
a colourful imaginary life, gives 
as delightful a performance as 
she has given since The Happy 
Apple, which was a long time 
ago now but since which she 
seems hardly to have changed 
at all. I am glad to say. Mr. 
Alderton, as a soi-disant drunk 
from a football crowd, picks her 
up in a club but spends the 
whole evening finding reasons 
for not going to bed with her. 
Mr. Dyer has called him Percy: 
no doubt at the back of his 
mind there stirred Parisfal, the 
Perfect Fool. 


Cyrenne. the tart. ?s visited 
briefly by her real life when 
her brother interrupts the duo 
to try to persuade her to give 
tip whoring and go back to the 
slavery of th*> family restaurant. 
This is a curious incident which 
suggests that Mr. Dyer haJ 
reached the end of his confi- 
dence in keeping his audience 
interested in a twosome. 

Apart from Percy's initial 
reluctance to enter Cyrenne's 
room (observantly designed by 
Tanya McCallin). there seems 
at first little reason why the 
pick-up shouldn’t develop along 
conventional lines. Miss Collins 
is tripping about in her black 
undies in a moment. When 
nothing happens, she fills the 
void with chat about her father 
the brigadier, her romantic life 
at Oxford, where her father 


bought her an MA. fhe novel in 
30 chaptprs that she wrote as a 
airl. Unhappily, Percy takes 
all this grandeur seriously 

Mr Alderton sometimes 

hnoms out his Mancunian 

accent a little powerfuily 

fnr such a self-doubter; 
otherwise his uncertainty 
is genuinely pathetic, as 
pathetic as Cyrenne's confidence 
in her own so different, course 
— from which I think Jllr. Dyer 
once deflects her unfairly. 

This is where, with every 
appearance of sincerity, she in- 
vites Percy to go for a holiday 
with her. though we may he 
sure, by the time the exposition 
of her character is complete, 
that such a proposal could not 
have stood up for ten minutes. 

ft. A. YOUNG 


RUGBY BY PETER ROBBINS 


FOOTBALL BY TREVOR BAILEY 


Home countries face a full season Sponsors: soccer’s new supporters 


THE HUGBY season seems to 
get more crowded and com- 
~mercial' every year, and this 
season sees visits -from New 
Zealand to celebrate the Welsh 
centenary, Romania to Ireland, 
and Zimbabwe, and Queensland 
to England. 

Wales has an old score— -or 
scores— to -settle,- and face -the 
most arduous season of all four 
home -countries. -November 1 T 
day of the Test match, should 
provide, their .best chance of 
erasing the memory of 1978, 
because New Zealand lost .a Test- 
series 1—2 to Australia this 
summer.... 

The New Zealand side con- 
tained many young players, and 
Monrie did not go. He is in- 
cluded in the trip this October: - 
Holmes and Davies will be 
sitting in for Wales who,; wife 
two Triple Crown matches at 
home, will start favourites for 
that title. Problems Btp. exist 
on the wings but I should be 
most surprised tf Wales do not 
win the championship after last 
year’s comparative t? . modest . 
tt- season — . . . * 


Ringer is back in favour and 
I very much hope, he has 
learned his lesson, for he has a 
vital role to play for the side. 

Ireland, so confident last J ear 
and ultimately so disappointing, 
will be without Pattison and full 
back O’Donnell, both badly 
injured in South Africa. So 
despite the talent of Irwin and 
Campbell it looks as though 
Ireland wHI look to the hard 
core of Duggan, Spring, Slattery, 
Gibson, Tucker and Orr. 

Talents 

Scotland will benefit from the 
Lions* experience of Tomes and 
young Beattie, but ihe pack still 
needs strengthening in tbe front 
row and mudh more speed in 
the back row. 

-Last ye 21 " Scotland were quite 
unable to maximise the talents 
of Renwick and Johnstone and 
were handicapped by the lack 
erf two thoroughbred wingers. 
..The side played risk rugby 

which was way— attractive at 
times but rather fanciful against 


the well-disciplined pads. 

How pleasant for a change 
for England to face the season 
with justifiable confidence. Good 
Dews is expected of Cotton and 
Blakeway and the pack should 
again be the key factor in any 
success. Last year’s Grand 
Slam has given the game a 
great fillip is England and 
Beaumont was the saviour 
England.bas waited 23 years for. 

However, in tbe middle of all 
this -euphoria, the RFU should 
look carefully at the nurseries. 
Success at Internationa] level is 
fee ultimate goal, but bow can 
England’s rugby momentum be 
maintained in fee face of so 
many other leisure diversions? 

Sadly, many junior clubs feel 
feat while techniques filter 
down and feed fee grass roots 
there still exists two separate 
games — one for the major clubs 
and the other for the minor. 
While I advocated an elitist 
system, those clubs who rely on 
their reputation alone to sttract 
new players do so at their peril 

One obvious problem area 
arises when boys leave school at 


15 or 16 and find no way of 
fostering their interest in the 
game. The public and older 
grammar schools provide tradi- 
tional outlets and some clubs 
have adopted junior dubs. But 
there is still a strong case for 
major clubs to do a lot more 
scouting, as in football.. 

In Wales, New Zealand and 
France the clubs provide those 
facilities wife evident advan- 
tage. 

Effort 

It was interesting to note feat 
last season, when England 
trained at Stourbridge, three 
thousand people including 
schoolboys turned up to Watch. 
That effort boosted many 
people’s interest, and 1 would 
like to see similar sessions in 
other areas to stimulate further 
interest. 

It may take time anw.-vxpense. 
but these days fee takers en- 
joy so many fringe betels from 
fee game that they'd,, well to 
think of England’s * 'e and 
not just their own. 


IT WILL PROBABLY be a 
decade or more before one 
writes “ Rank Xerox met Hitachi 
at fee Dell " rather than 
Southampton Football Club, who 
are backed by Rank Xerox, drew 
3—2 with Liverpool, sponsored 
bv Hitachi But this change 
could be the eventual outcome. 

Earlier this season Coventry 
Football Club wanted to com- 
bine with the Talbot name and 
were stopped by the Football 
League. Fans might have some 
difficulty in cheering-on a side 
called Rank Xerox because it 
does not run feat smoothly off 
the tongue. 

Every commercial sponsor 
needs to capitalise on his invest- 
ment through maximum 
exposure in the media. This can 
be clearly seen In professional 
cricket which beEan tn exploit 
This new and vital source of 
revenue more than 10 years ago. 
and could not now exist in its 
present form without it 

The fight for the Ashes has 
become the Cnrnhill Test series 
and thp county championship, 
rhe Schweppes Championship. 


It is therefore likely that in the 
foreseeable future tbe FA Cup, 
the League Cup and the various 
leagues will eventually acquire 
commercial names — at a price. 

Football, with its big gates, 
has largely stood out against 
the obrious monetary attraction 
nf major sponsorships, but with 
mounting inflation, falling 
attendances, high wages and 
astronomical transfer -fees it has 
inevitably turned to big com- 
mercial companies for rescue 
from financial disaster. 

Rank Xerox is fee latest com- 
pany. and a British one. to 
sponsor English professional 
football. It has just signed a 
three-year contract with South- 
ampton for an undisclosed sum, 
thought to be about 1175,000. 
This gives the company four 
prime advertising sites around 
the pitch and entertainment 
facilities, while the team will 
wear the company’s name on 
their shirts and track-suits for 
matches which are not tele- 
vised. 

If the .television companies 
should decide to permit 74-incb 


advertising on the shirts— and 
they do allow 20 ft advertising 
boards— the contract will 
plainly need to be renegotiated. 

At fee moment, indirect 
advertising on fee television is 
an uncertain area. A sponsor 
wants to see his name on the 
screen and is prepared to pay 
the sport concerned, whether 
the name appears on a player's 
Rhirt. a motor car. a tennis post 
at Wimbledon, above fee score- 
hoard at a cricket ground or 
running Hack, or at the 18tb 
hole. In addition, individual 
performers wear and use an 
ever-increasing number of items 
with identifiable motifs 

On Saturday, Southampton 
were the better side in an 
exciting first-half. Their 2 — 1 
lead, which would have been 
greater bul for- ihe. agility nf 
Clemence m goal.' did not ade- 
quately reflect their superiority. 
They were appreciably sharper 
in raid-field and upfront, where 
Keegan, Channon and Bowyer 
provided . some delightful 
touches. Liverpool- struggling 
in raid-field and under constant 


pressure at fee back, were often 
reduced to long clearances. 

However, although fee Saints 
were impressive going forward, 
a niggling suspicion remained 
about their defence, which, after 
all, conceded seven goals 
against Watford in the League 
Cup. The way Snuness was 
allowed to dribble forward and 
pick his spot did nothing to 
allay such apprehension. 

After fee interval, fee 
Merseyside machine, though 
never in top gear, regained fee 
initiative, as the home team 
seemed to run out of breath. 
They more than deserved their 
equaliser, following a beaut), 
fully judged run of the ball bv 
Neal, which caught the defence 
square and vulnerable, shortly 
after he had failed to score a 
penalty. 

In the second half Southamp- 
ton did not look iike s team 
lying second in The Firrt biv, 
sion. Their supporters, not for 
getting their new sponsor, wii 
be hoping that this wa« a ?em 
porary setback on a mart in 
cess 
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Palestinians 


and the IMF 


THE International Monetary 
Fund, which holds its annual 
meeting in Washington next 
week, abhors controversy. It 
has for so long played a dis- 
creet behind-the-scenes role as 
the world’s unofficial central 
bank that it has come to be 
widely accepted, in the 
developed world at least, as 
part of the international estab- 
lishment — allowed, except in 
truly exceptional circumstances 
to get on with a job that involves 
treating countries in much the 
same way that a local British 
bank manager behaves towards 
his personal clients. It is. in 
that respect, an institution that 
fits reasonably comfortably into 
the Western way of life. 


fi cations to justify its attendance 
—one might as well invite Plaid 
Cymru or the Eritrean libera- 
tion Front Yesterday it was 
still not certain whether the 
PLO would attend the meeting. 
But if it does, it will 
be to make a nakedly 
political point, riding on the 
back of badly drafted roles of 
procedure to make an impact 
on the international scene. Zf 
at the same time President 
Carter is embarrassed by such 
a daring raid into his capital 
so soon before an election, so 
much the better in publicity 
terms for the PLO and their 
supporters. 


Third World 


Recently, however, the Fund 
has begun to be caught in the 
backwash of the economic and 
political changes that will 
inevitably lead to the develop- 
ment of some kind of “new inter- 
national economic order” in 
the last two decades of the 
Twentieth Century. Large num- 
bers of Third World countries 
do not accept the kind of 
Western-orientated economic 
policy conditions that the Fund 
imposes before lending money. 
The oil producers in particular, 
and the developing world in 
general, feel that they have the 
right to a greater say in the run- 
ning of the Fund, as well as all 
the other international institu- 
tions that have since the end of 
World War n been dominated 
by the Western industrialised 
countries led by the U.S. 

These are totally legitimate 
issues for discussion. The inter- 
national institutions that try to 
regulate the world’s economic, 
monetary and commercial sys- 
tems should adapt to changing 
circumstances and be capable 
of serving the best interests of 
all the countries that belong 
to them. In grappling with such 
problems, it is perfectly reason- 
able that other institutions, like 
the OECD, the GATT and the 
Bank for International Settle- 
ments — and indeed OPEC and 
UNCTAD — should attend Fund 
meetings, at least as observers, 
to examine possible reforms and 
improvements. Their presence 
should help to ensure the widest 
possible consensus on the way 
ahead. 

It is totally unreasonable, on 
the other hand, that a national- 
ist freedom movement like the 
Palestine Liberation Organisa- 
tion, should expect to play a 
part in this process. Its presence 
in Washington can only be divi- 
sive and it' has no serious quali- 


If the West does not like it, 
however, it has largely itself 
to blame. In the first place, it 
has become increasingly obvious 
in recent months and years that 
the Arab backers of the PLO 
are going to do their utmost 
to secure the Organisation’s 
international recognition. In- 
deed. they made their first 
attempt to have the PLO invited 
as observers to last year’s IMF 
meeting in Belgrade — a move 
which, in retrospect, was not 
taken as seriously as it should 
have been- One year later, the 
Fund seems to have been taken 
unawares. If the PLO and its 
supporters are offered such 
political coups virtually on a 
plate, it is hardly surprising if 
they gratefully accept them. 


Middle East 

Second, and more Importantly, 
the fact that PLO representa- 
tion in Washington has become 
an issue at all is a reflection 
of the continuing failure by the 
international community to 
solve the Palestinian problem. 
However inappropriate a Pales- 
tinian presence at the IMF may 
be, there remains a pressing 
need for a Middle East settle- 
ment that takes account of the 
Pales tinians * legitimate griev- 
ances. There can, after all, be 
no lasting Middle East peace 
that does not do so. 

Nor is the question purely 
symbolic in financial and mone- 
tary terms. The treatment 
accorded by the West to the 
PLO can influence important 
decisions by Arab countries on 
the deployment of their., oil 
surplusses. It is not an issue 
that is going to go away as a 
result of procedural manoeuv- 
ring inside the Fund or any 
other international institution. 
All the same, the PLO affair 
should encourage the Fond to 
take a closer look at the rules 
that govern it— not least those 
defining the status of observers. 


A market for 
risk capital 


THE decision taken last week 
by the Stock Exchange Council 
to establish a new Unlisted 
Securities Market is an im- 
portant and welcome departure. 
It will go some way to proving 
that the administration of the 
Stock Exchange is not as hide- 
bound and unresponsive to 
modern economic realities as 
some of its detractors have sug- 
gested. More importantly, it 
should help to enhance the 
positive economic role of the 
Stock Exchange as a primary 
market for injection of new risk 
capital into industry and com- 
merce. 


Flexibility 


Particularly encouraging as 
an indication of the Stock 
Exchange's willingness to adapt 
and innovate is the flexibility 
and pragmatism that the Coun- 
cil has shown in meeting the 
many criticisms provoked by its 
first draft proposals for the 
Unlisted Securities Market 
Gone, in the new proposals 
approved by the Council, are 
the unrealistically high marketa- 
bility requirements and the 
obligation on all companies 
using the market to move to- 
wards an eventual full listing. 
Under certain circumstances, 
participants will even be 
allowed to breach what many 
traditionalists in title Stock 
Exchange regard as its most 
sacred principle — the strict 
separation between market- 
making and broking. 

Gone also, perhaps with less 
justification, is the insistence 
that all traded companies will 
need an expensive accountant’s 
report to be introduced to the 
market. This may leave scope 
for abuses, although, in accord- 
ance with the Companies Acts, 
offers for sale will still have 
to be accompanied by official 
prospectuses including reports 
from accountants. 


possible of Britain’s smaller, 
entrepreneur companies into 
public view so as to attract 
personal capital and to bridge 
the gulf between smaller com- 
panies equity needs and the 
investment preferences of risk- 
averse and occasionally narrow- 
minded investment institutions. 

If experience of the new mar- 
ket suggests that further 
changes in the rules would be 
helpful in pulling in more 
businesses or in attractive more 
personal savings, the Council 
should continue to be flexible 
and pragmatic. For example, 
the rule which prevents brokers 
making a market if two or more 
jobbers are willing to do so, may 
deter provincial brokers who 
have close connections with local 
companies from bringing them 
to the market, or using to the 
full their placing ability in their 
own locality. The waiving of 
accounting requirements, on the 
other hand, may turn out to be 
something which does more 
harm in frightening off potential 
investors than good in simplify- 
ing procedures for new entrants 
to the market 


The general principle which 
the Council seems to have fol- 
lowed in revising its original, 
very restrictive, proposals for 
marketing unlisted shares, has 
been that entry into the new 
market should be as easy as pos- 
sible, but that policing of 
companies once they have joined 
the market should be almost 
as strict as it is for those which 
enjoy full listing. This emphasis 
is entirely correct, since the 
main purpose of the new market 
must be to bring as many as 


Regulated 

Needless to say a market 
which is less tightly regulated 
than, the main part of the stock 
exchange will throw up occa- 
sional scandals, and probably 
fairly frequent bankruptcies. 
However, by ensuring that the 
risks of the new market are 
clearly understood and that in- 
vestors have to take care to look 
out for their own Interests, the 
Stock Exchange should be able 
to avoid undue embarrassment. 
Certainly the fears in some 
quarters that irregularities in 
the unlisted market might 
damage the good name of the 
Stock Exchange generally should 
not be taken too seriously. 

The current domination of the 
stock market by large invest- 
ment institutions trading in 
huge blocks of shares in large 
companies, but providing rela- 
tively little in the way of risk 
capital for new investment in 
smaller companies, has done 
more to disillusion the public 
with the advantages of allocat- 
ing capital through free markets 
than any number of entrepre- 
neurial bankruptcies and even 
scandals. Anything that can be 
done to bring the small investor 
and the small company back into 
the centre of the economic stage 
is heartily welcome. 






LATIN AMERICA 


Drug smu gg lin g starts to 



the economic map 


A MID ALL the crises 
and instabilities of 
economic life in Latin 
America, sales of one kind 
of commodity are booming. 
Narcotics are now providing 
immense fortunes for some and 
transforming the economic 
prospects for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who live in the 
Andean countries and in 
Mexico. 

The billions of pounds which 
the trade generates are making 
obsolete and fallible all ortho- 
dox economic statistics which 
ignore drugs. In a word, mari- 
juana and cocaine are changing 
the economic map of much of 
Latin America. 

The spotlight has moved away 
from Mexico, once a major 
supplier of drugs to the U.S. 
Heroin and marijuana are still 
crossing the frontier in quan- 
tity. but Mexico has co-operated 
witb the U.S. in a vigorous and 
partially successful campaign 
against the trade. It is now 
Colombia which is at the centre 
of the stage. 

Coffee is Colombia’s leading 
export (worth $1.6bn in 19781. 
Bolivia and Peru derive a high 
proportion of their export 
income from minerals. But 
these traditional foreign 
exchange earners are being 
eclipsed by drugs. This year’s 
cocaine and marijuana earnings 
for the Andean countries of 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia and Chile are estimated 
at about $5bn (£2.08bn). 

In Colombia, at least, the 
economic impact of narcotics is 
the subject of lively discussion 
in banking, industrial and 
Government circles. The links 
between t raffickin g and political 
power are also increasingly out 
in the open, in Bolivia and 
Colombia. 

The arithmetic of the drug 
trade is shaky at best, and pro- 
duction and consumption figures 
vary widely. But estimates from 
drug enforcement agencies in 
the UB. and Latin America, as 
well as special studies carried 
out by international and local 
organisations, . suggest that 
South America produces up to 
200 tons of cocaine a year. 

Bolivia grows the raw 
material— coca leaves— for just 
over half this total; Peru contri- 
butes about 60 to 70 tons; 
Colombia 20 tons; and Brazil 
between five and ten tons. 
About 10 per cent of pro- 
duction is picked up in narcotics 
raids, and another 10 per cent 
is probably lost during manufac- 
ture and transport 
Local consumption accounts 
for up to 8 per cent, and small 
amounts are shipped to minor 
consumers such as Japan and 
Australia. Canada and Europe 
— especially Italy— import about 
40 tons of cocaine between 
them. The rest a little more 
than 100 tons a year, is con- 
sumed in the U.S. 

The U.S. is also the chief 
market for marijuana, and 
export production is con- 
centrated mainly in Colombia. 
The most recent estimates of 
Colombia’s National Association 
of Financial Institutions 
(ANIF) put marijuana earnings 


Narcotics exports 
from parts of South 
America are now a 
major problem. 

A report from 
Sarita Kendall in 
Bogota, William CHslett 
in Mexico City and 
Hugh O’Shanghnessy 
in London. 


at about $2.5bn this year. U.S. 
statistics give Colombia as the 
source for 70 per cent of all 
marijuana imported to the UB., 
and show that 70 per cent of 
cocaine imports are shipped via 
Colombia. 


Studies suggest 
200 tons yearly 


This last figure is already 
outdated, as more and more 
Bolivian cocaine is being run 
through Argentina and Brazil, 
particularly since the July coup 
in Bolivia. 

Indigenous groups in Bolivia, 
Peru and Colombia have tradi- 
tionally grown coca for their 
own consumption, chewing wads 
of leaves to combat cold, hunger 
and fatigue. Evidence of the 
ceremonial use of coca goes 
back 5,000 years to the pre- 
Colombian civilisations on the 
Ecuadorean coast 

But the modern industrial 
process for manufacturing 
cocaine- requires high-quality 
chemical supplies. Large labora- 
tories tend to be located near 
cities, rather than in the isolated 
areas on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes where most coca is 
grown. 

Coca plantations are typically 
small and labour-intensive, with 
production averaging 700 lb of 
leaves a hectare and coca brings 
in a much higher income than 
any alternative crop. The boom 
area is still the eastern Andes, 
where even orange trees are 
being cut down so that' coca pro- 
duction can be expanded. But 
new plantations are spreading 
into the Amazon basin. 

In Colombia a 100-hectare 
coca plantation was recently 
found in the Cauca region, and 
the security police reported 
6,500 -hectares in the eastern 
plains, near the Brazilian 
frontier. 

The first relatively simple 
stage in the cocaine manufac- 
turing process Is usually carried 
out in the growing area, and 1 lb 
of crude base is produced from 
250 lbs of leaves. Colombia is 
known for the excellent quality 
of its refining, and while in- 
creasing amounts of refined 
cocaine are produced in Bolivia 
and Peru, much is shipped in 
semi-processed form to the 
Colombian laboratories. 


The price of 1 lb of cocaine in 
Bogota can be as Iovr as $12,000, 
and by the time it is landed in 
the UB. it sells for more than 
$30,000— compared with the 
$800 earned by the Bolivian 
grower for the coca leaves 
needed to produce it. Because of 
its high unit value, cocaine is 
transported in light planes and 
yachts, and is often carried by 
“mules” on regular airline 
flights or disguised among legal 
exports. 

Marijuana, on the other hand, 
purchased at an average of 
$30,000 a ton, is shipped in balk 
on large aircraft and cargo boats 
from the many clandestine air- 
strips and hidden coves along 
Colombia’s Caribbean coast A 
detailed study by ANIF in 1978 
estimated that some 18,000 hec- 
tares are sown with marijuana 
in the Sierra Nevada de Santa 
Marta on the north coast of 
Colombia alone, and that 82 
major exporters in this region 
were nhtaining profits of $7Q0m 
a year then. 

With more than $3bn coming 
in from cocaine and marijuana 
exports as well as a sizeable 
trade in locally forged tran- 
quillisers, the Colombian 
economy is the most affected by 
the narcotics business. But drug 
dollars are also pushing up the 
inflation rate in Bolivia and 
Peru, and prices of basic food- 
stuffs in growing areas have 
rocketed. 

In both Bolivia and Colombia 
the black market exchange rate 
for the dollar falls below the 
official rate in key trafficking 
areas such as Santa Cruz in 
Bolivia and the Guajira, on the 
border of Colombia and Vene- 
zuela. Whole towns and villages 
on important routes have 
become rich overnight, with 
television aerials sprouting from 
shacks and large cars lining the 
gutters of unpaved streets. 

The costs are high: ANIF 
estimates that the Colombian 
Government spends $100m a 
year on combating the drug 
trade, and that another $100m 
in bribes is paid out by 
traffickers to judges, local 
officials and army officers. 

Businessmen and politicians 
rail at how easy money is des- 


troying old values— from the 
case of the peasant who finds 
coca or marijuana production 
more profitable than growing 
coffee or maize, to that of the 
financier who earns a higher 
return in the clandestine credit 
market than investing in indus- 
trial projects. 

The President of the National 
Industrialists Association of 
Colombia said last month that 
“investing in legal* productive 
activities is bad business" .when 
fraud, tax evasion and contra- 
band have become a favourite 
national sport The manager of 
the State Housing Institute 
recently pointed out that house 
prices are rising astronomically 
because hot money is being 
washed through the housing 
market The Agrarian Bank’s 
manager accused the small 
“mafia" of buying good agricul- 
tural land for the same reason, 
pushing np prices and affecting 
production. 

Recognising the seriousness 
of the problem. President Julio 
Cesar Turbay has announced 
he was setting up a Minis- 
terial Commission to investigate 
ill-gotten capital, especially that 
used in property speculation. 

■ The efficacy of Colombian 
monetary measures to fight in- 
flation is also much reduced by 
the flow of drug money, and 
attempts to control credit have 
sent interest rates on “under- 
ground” loans up to as much as 
50 per cent 

These and non-economic 
arguments — such as the 
savage violence associated with 
organised criminal gangs in- 
volved in trafficking — have led 
many establishment figures in 
Colombia to believe the legalisa- 
tion of marijuana is the only 
viable solution. 

A few influential leaders in 
the principal producing 
countries have voiced the pos- 
sibility of also legitimising 
cocaine production, reflecting 
a widespread resentment of the 
heavy costs of a wasteful and 
probably futile war on drugs 
used by millions of Americans, 
North and South. 

ANIF has drawn up a legis- 
lative project to put marijuana 
production and trade under 



state control with exports taxed 
like any -other,, and even If 
Colombian congressmen vote 
against legalisation, the Parlia- 
mentary debate should ensure 
that the problem is at - last 
confronted with due respect 


Mexico-used to be the main 
supplier of marijuana mid 
heroin to the UB. until a 
vigorous drug eradication cam- 
paign was started five years ago. 
But even in its heyday, illegal 
drug trafficking in . Mexico did 
not reach anywhere near the 
proportions of the present 
situation in Colombia. 


Beb HiitctjoorT 


The U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration says 90 per cent 
of the heroin and marijuana 
seized in the UB. in the mid- 
1970s could be traced to Mexico. 
Last year Mexico's distinct 
brown heroin accounted, for. 
about 35 per cent of seizures 
and Mexican marijuana less 
than 30 per cent of the UB. 
marijuana market. 

In 1975 about 9 tons of 
Mexican heroin -found its. way 
into the UB. Last year the drug 
enforcement - administration 
estimated that about L5 tons of 
heroin illegally entered the 
U.S. from. Mexico. Based on a 
wholesale price of $54,500 q 
pound, the .amount, was worth 
$180m. (Mexico’s merchandise 
exports last year totalled 
$&5bn.) 


REPORTED EXPORTS OF ANDEAN! COUNTRIES 


BOLIVIA 


PERU 



$m 
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Exports 

7763 

Exports 

3388.6 

Tin 

3953 

Copper 

6973 

Crude Petroleum 

A4JD 

Fishmeal 

233.Y 

Natural gas 

105.0 

Iron ore 

86.8 

Zinc 

42.7 

Cotton 

53.4 

Antimony 

29.6 

Silver . 

239.1 

Silver 

583 

Sugar 

353 

Wolfram 

35.1 

Zinc 

17U 

Lead 

18.0 

. Lead 

287.1 

CHILE 


Coffee 

260.7 

Exports 

3763 

ECUADOR (1978 figures only) 

Copper 

7300 

Exports 

1,516 

Iron ore 

110 

Crude petroleum ■ 

520 

COLOMBIA 


Bananas 

194 

Exports 

3380.9 

Coffee 

281 

Coffee 

2,018.1 

Cacao •• 


Cotton 

403 



Sugar 





Fuel oil 

1463 


August, 1980. 


Cocaine _ is not. grown in 
Mexico' but it. is the route for 
some of the cocaine ' &bm : 
Colombia, the major supplier,; 
which goes to the UB. ■■ ‘ 


up in mountainous - areas, . were, 
sprayed, with , herbicide frdtnr 
helicopters. . . - . ' : ; 

'Since 1975, the UB. has |ro-; . 
vided Mexico.. with; equipment , 
and. assistance- worth $70nk : .in-\. 
eluding helicopters and spotter 
aeroplanes. To help- spot the - , 
tiniest fields, the U.S. recently: \ 
supplied - Mexico . with ; ■* .a 1 
, sophisticated ;remDte-sen$fngr 

system. • r* • ■. .-: -• . -• : 

Britain has -a -somewhat 
.tangential role in' Jbe Western; 
Hemisphere narcotics trade-in 
that some " Commonwealth, 

. countries ' are involved ?'in :itr 
Marijuana is 'growiQ and used; 
widely in Jamaica, and is seta, 
to be at the bottom of thetrime' I , 
and political violence bn the . ' . 
Island. The' outlying islands of .' 
the. Bahamas archipelago - are . 
used as transit joints for drugs 
going to tbe' UB._frqm Boutfi 
Americsu Y 


Mexico sprang up is an im-. 
portant marijuana and heroin 
centre jn the. late. 1960s after 
the so-called French connection 
drag network, centred around, 
Marseilles, was disrupted and 
after Turkey restricted the cul- 
tivation of opium poppies. 

Culiacan, -capital Of the 
Pacific coast state of Sinaloa, 
where opium poppies are grown 
in the Sierra Hadre, became a 
new Marseilles. Gang warfare 
erupted in the struggle for 
control of the molttmillion dol- 
lar racket 

The Mexican and UB. authori- 
ties decided to attack the prob- 
lem at its roots in 1975. Fields 
of opium poppies,' often high . 


Jamaica and-tiie Bahamas as 
independent countries have the 
! privilege and 'burden, of dealing, 
with . -traffickers themselves; 
Britain has -a direct- responsi- 
bility., for tiny / colonial 
territories such -as the . Turks 
and Caicos, a .Small, lightly 
populated arciipdago- np 1 ^ of 
Haiti, which. has latterly become 
a favourite' narcotics entr epot “ 


Blenching at - the cost of 
policing this distant and, remote 
territory, the TToreignand Com- 
monwealth Office is seeking UB: 
help to stamp out .the trade 
“There is no reason, for the 
British, taxpayer to pay -the cost 
of stopping narcotics reaching 
the UB,” one senior FCO;figure 
remarked recently. .. 


MEN AND MATTERS 


Wizard prang 
for Merlin 


The trials of David Merlin 
Moreau have come to an end. 
Citing an office aide memoire — 

If at first you don’t agree with 
me, try, try, try again " — which 
adorns a portrait of his former 
chairman, Walter Lorch, he tells 
me he .has quit the managing 
directorship of the water treat- 
ment company, Elga Products. 

“I spent eight years trying to 
agree with him and I finally 
failed,” he admits. Arriving from 
the chair of Weddel Pharma- 
ceuticals in 1972, he went to 
work with his management 
alchemy, toning up marketing 
and transmogrifying the manage- 
ment The result he boasts, 
was a 10-fold increase in turn- 
over during his stay. 

The autocratic Lorch, who 
started Elga in 1937 to make 
irons and coffee pots and moved 
into de-ionisation and osmotic 
water purification as a way of 
preventing “fur” from clog- 
ging up his products, was un- 
willing to enlarge on the split 
from his similarly strong-willed 
chief executive. 


Moreau, meanwhile, claiming 
he is a victim of “ mushroom 
management” is left blinking in 
the harsh light of day and 
pondering the slip which has 
left him stranded at the age 
of 52. Describing himself as an 
entrepreneur and “basically a 
writer,’’ be admits he was un- 
wise to resign recently from the 
non-executive chairmanship at 
Weddel. 

“ Like a barman.” he reflects, 
“people like me should always 
have a hole in the wall to escape 
to when the glasses start fly- 
ing.’’ 



Getting the bird 

If your weekend chicken has 
the charisma of a damp dish 
cloth or a turkey is too big a 
challenge, fear not Robin 
Pooley, the jolly managing 
director of Imps off-shoot 
Buxted, will shortly be swoop- 
ing into your supermarket with 
a new bird specially “invented” 
to suit your taste and appetite. 

Admitting (and I believed I 
would not live to hear it from 
so distinguished a source) that 
the chicken “has lost flavour." 
Pooley promises us an 
ornithological wonder the size 
of a chicken, the shape of a 
turkey, with the flavour of “an 
old-fashioned barnyard capon.” 

" It is not a product of genetic 
engineering,” he crows. "It is 
not reared in a cage. It does 
not contain unnatural ingre- 
dients or chemicals.” 

Is it a Dodo ? 


the ageless peer offered to 
rummage around to see if he 
had it at home. 

The truth, Hoare tells me, is 
that the 21-inch-high bronze 
memorial was filched from the 
circle rotunda earlier this year. 
Given a face value by Sotheby’s 
of £600, it is believed to have 
fallen victim to a kidnap 
“contract” taken out by an 
unscrupulous fan rather than 
scrap merchants. 

Even though the insurers 
have met the theatre's claim, 
there is still a price on Novell o'? 
head and the person who helps 
track down the wandering 
Welshman can expect a hand- 
some reward. 

Hoare, meanwhile, is trying 
to discover the identity of the 
pseudonymous artist Who 
sculpted the bust in the early 
1950s. He hopes a casting can 
be made from the original, 
provided that has not gone 
walld.es as well. 


be lost without them. 

Map sales last year earned 
£4 hl Catering for the insatiable 
demand from other Government 
agencies, the department has 
also mapped out new parlia- 
mentary boundaries for the 
politicians, unearthed tumuli 
for archaeologists, re-routed 
motorists and revised all our 
impressions of Roman Britain. 

Minding the shop is plainly 
important, but field operators 
will also be kept busy — rather 
in the manner of those brave 
souls who paint the Forth' 
Bridge — repairing and main- 
taining their great achievement 

And although one might 
Imagine there are no secrets 
from today’s sophisticated carto- 
graphers, there remain one or 
two mysteries to be cleared up. 
Who, for example, has pulled 
the plug out of the North Sea? 
That, it seems to me, is the only 
logical explanation for the 
“apparent anomaly of a north- 
to-south slope of the sea along 
the coast.” 


A la carte 


Lost prop 


Lord Grade can stop looking. 
But if there is anyone else out 
there who has laid eyes lately 
on the sculpted features of Ivor 
Novello, George Hoare, manager 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, will be delighted to hear 
from you. 

Taken to task at last week’s 
meeting of Associated Com- 
munications Corporation over 
the disappearance from bis 
theatre of a bust of Novello, 


Amid all the acrimony over 
public spending, it is soothing 
to come across a Government 
body that is not only taking 
less from the public purse but 
actually giving better services 
in return. The Ordnance Survey 
Department reports smugly that 
it is drawing £2.6m a year less 
from the Exchequer than five 
years ago. 

Cutting costs, it must be 
admitted, has not proved diffi- 
cult Great savings have been 
made lately as the department 
sears the end of its mammoth 
post-war task of re-mapping the 
British Isles. OS surveyors are 
even now trailing their theodo- 
lites into the last 180 square 
kilometres of remote Yorkshire 
and East Anglia. 

But far from resting on tis 
cartographic laurels, the depart- 
ment has been particularly busy 
in the commercial market, and 
officials tell me that much of 
their cost-cutting success is due 
to their ceaseless attention to 
the needs of those who would 


Nameless wonder 

Logically, says Dr. Stephen 
Castell, the Stock Exchange 
should call its new baby The 
London Stock Exchange Over 
the Counter Market Respond- 
ing to my appeal for a better- 
fitting handle than the uncom- 
fortable Unlisted Securities 
Market, this helpful information 
technology consultant also 
favours the euphonious and 
nicely ambiguous HOUSE (High 
Risk Stock Exchange). 

His “ splcey but dicey Under 
the Counter Market” might Save 
an outside chance of finding 
favour, but Stock Exchange 
Bucket Shop, I regret has no 
chance at all. 


Grave outlook 

Brum graffito: “ The economy is 
at death’s door — but the unions 
will pull it through” 


Observer 



If yoii are depositing funds in '. : 
the-London money market ring the -y 
UDT dealing room on ' : - 


01-626 5951 


Our dealers will quotehighly V 
competitiyeinterest rates onsumsof 
£50,000 or more, for periods up to. three 
yeans. CurrenttJOT depositors ihdude: 
a wide range of financial, industrial - : ' 
and commercial organisations.. 
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Arab Banking and Finance 

The oil price increases over the past two years mean that the Arab producers expect 
to acquire surplus revenues likely to run into hundreds of billions of dollars. To absorb this huge 
wealth is a challenging task for both Arab and Western financial institutions. 



By Richard Johns 

Middle Bast Editor . 

THE WORLD - is increasingly 
preoccupied with the prohZem 
of recycling the unprecedented 
surplus of members of the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting - Countries (OPEC) — 
variously estimated for 1980 at 
between $100ba and $l20bn- 
The -money in question is pre- 
dominantly Arab, with all the 
international, political complica- 
tions that implies. The seven 
Arab members of OPEC are 
likely to account for over 80 per 
cent of the 1980 surplus, a 
considerably bigger proportion 
than their share of collective 
output Of the total of up to 
$l2t)bn expected by Chase 
Manhattan Bank to he accumu- 
lated by them the proportions 
by country are very uneven, 
ranging from Sandi Arabia with 
$40bn through Iraq ($19.6bn), 
Kuwait ($18bn),UAE ($12.2bn), 
Libya ($9.1bn) to Qatar with 
$3.2bn. 

The scene & almost one of 
dejo vu — on a* larger scale.- Six 
years ago Dr. Johannes Wltte- 
veen, then managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) toured the oil-producing 
countries of the Middle East in 
hopeful search of funds for a 


special facility to cushion the 
consuming countries, indus- 
trialised and developing, from 
the effect of dramatically in- 
creased oil prices. Earlier this 
summer his .. successor, M. 
Jacques de Larosiere, embarked 
on a similar mission — but in 
an atmosphere of -even greater 
uncertainty. 

From October 1973 to the end 
of 1974 the average cost of a 
barrel of oil rose by about 350 
per cent In the course of the 
disorderly escalation from the 
end of 1978 to mid-1980 the in- 
crease amounted to 130 per cent. 
Dr. "Witteveen had a mixed 
response to his fund-raising ven- 
ture. But the international bank- 
ing system proved resilient and 
resourceful in recycling a 
surplus of nearly $60bn in 1974 
— about two-thirds of which 
accrued to Arab members of 
OPEC. 

Farther marginal price in- 
creases followed until mid-1977 
but by the end of 1978 there bad 
been a substantial fall in the 
real value of per barrel 
revenues. OPEC’s net current 
surplus in 1978 had fallen to 
-about $5bn — when even Saudi 
Arabia recorded a deficit. 

In the wake of the Iranian 
revolution the surplus leapt last 
year to nearly $70bn. According 
to the calculations of the Arab 
producers, their nominal 
receipts rose by 56 per cent in 
1979 bat purchasing power in 
that year was no greater than 
in 1974. Independent analysts 
agree that they did not gain a 
real increase until this year. 

The commercial banks played 
a major part in the management 
of these surpluses. Morgan 
Guaranty estimated that their 
lending rose from about $170bn 
at the end of 1973 to $640bn at 
the end of 1979. The amount 
advanced to non-oQ developing 
countries ' then amounted to 
about $270bn. 
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Yet the scale of the indebted- 
ness of the non-oil developing 
countries is one reason for justi- 
fied apprehensions about the 
ability of the international 
banking system to handle the 
surplus. A second is the propor- 
tion, of their foreign exchange 
earnings accounted for by 
higher prices. A third is the 
extent of the banks' commit- 
ments to the Third World. A 
fourth is the fact that a larger 
proportion of the oil producer^ 
assets are flowing into the 
short - term Eure - currency 
markets in response to higher 
interest rates. Above all, there 
is the expansion of the accumu- 
lated surplus in absolute and 
real terms. A figure of $350bn 
by the end of 1980 is generally 
accepted. 

Concentrated 

. Nearly 80 per cent of it would 
be concentrated in the hands of 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Iraq, the 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) 
and Libya. Only two of them. 
Kuwait and the UAE. have an 
avowed and deliberate policy 
of building up foreign assets as 
a means of providing an alterna- 
tive source of income. 

The surplus producers sur- 
prised the pessimists with their 


ability to absorb as much 
revenue as they did in the 1974- 
76 period. They could at least 
prove predictions exaggerated. 
In 1981 a fall in tbe annual 
surplus is anticipated. Chase 
Manhattan, for instance, 
estimates a fall from $112bn in 
1980 to $85bn next year. These 
calculations, however, do not 
take into account one important 
factor in the equation — the 
growing pre-occupation with 
resources conservation. Tbe pro- 
ducers, individually or collec- 
tively, could raise prices dis- 
proportionately by cutting pro- 
duction, thereby compounding 
the economic ills of the world. 

Arab surplus countries have 
been reluctant to recognise the 
risks in the enormous liabilities 
undertaken by the international 
banking system in recycling an 
even greater volume of unspent 
petrodollars. They are inclined 
to see the debate over the ques- 
tion as a way of shifting the 
blame for the rising indebted- 
ness of the developing countries 
on to the producing States them- 
selves. 

Meanwhile, the surplus pro- 
ducers have directed only a 
small proportion of their un- 
spent funds to the developing 
countries iu the form of aid and 


investment. According to the 
Bank of England’s figures, the 
flow to them together with the 
IMF and tbe World Bank 
amounted between .1974 and 
1979 to less than 20 per 
cent of the total $236bn. By 
contrast, surplus funds chan- 
nelled into bank deposits had 
accumulated to $115bn, of 
which $89 bn were in Euro- 
currencies. 


Spiralling 


As if the problem of recycling 
were not big enough in itself, 
it has now been complicated by 
the intrusion of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict The IMF’s plan 
is to raise some $25bn from tbe 
oil-producing States over the 
next' three years in the form of 
special drawiDg rights to help 
the oil-importing developing 
countries to meet their spiral- 
ling balance of payments 
deficits that are estimated at 
$70bn. 

When M. Larosiere toured 
Saudi Arabia. Kuwait and tbe 
UAE he found that the initial 
response was encouraging. Then 
out of the blue came the issue 
of representation of the Pale- 
stine Liberation Organisation 
(PLO) — which cropped up at 


the IMF's annual meeting in 
Belgrade last year but this year 
has become far more serious. 

Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and 
the UAE have now said that 
they will withhold funds from 
both the IMF and the World 
Bank until the question of the 
PLO’s attendance is settled to 
the Arabs' satisfaction. In turn. 
Congressional approval for U.S. 
funds could be jeopardised. The 
IMF is now considering a bond 
issue or a syndicated bank loan 
on the Euromarket If it were 
to do so. tiie absurdity of the 
situation would be that it would 
be borrowing from the Arab oil 
producers by a circuitous route. 

Left to itself Saudi Arabia 
would certainly want to co- 
operate. But it is interesting 
to recall that in 1974 Kuwait 
gave Dr. Witteveen the cold 
shoulder. Mr. Abdel-Rahman al 
Attiqi, Minister of Finance, 
said: " We will not accept in- 
structions from anyone how to 
use our money.” 

His comment tersely summed 
up the Arab preference for bi- 
lateral aid. The bald statistics 
of total Arab aid do not reflect 
the large proportion going to 
the confrontation States ” — 
though Egypt is now excluded. 
For their part Western com- 
mentators do not wholly 


appreciate the fact that' the 
concentration of aid is 
explained and — in tbe 
countries’ eyes justified — by 
tbe Arab States' real sense of 
wider national identity. 

Arab surplus States reacted 
with alarm and condemnation to 
the freezing by the US. of 
Iranian funds held in American 
banks. The retaliation against 
the seizure and captivity of the 
diplomatic hostages in Tehran 
brought to the surface a latent 
apprehension that similar action 
could be taken against the Arabs 
In the event of an oil embargo 
against the U.S.on account of its 
support for Israel The unease — 
justified or otherwise — is all the 
greater because the American 
market is considered, by and 
large , the best for long-term 
investment and affords bigger 
opportunities in equities and 
corporate bonds than the rest of 
the world. 


Responsible 


Undoubtedly the freezing by 
the U.S. of Iranian assets was 
partly, if mainly, responsible 
for tbe drop in identified inflows 
from OPEC members to $3.1 bn 
compared with $4bn in the pre- 
vious quarter and a rise of those 
into sterling from £400m to 
£1.8bn.’ There was also a rise 
in their deposits of foreign 
currency in the London market 
from $3.5bn to $4.5bn. 

One result of the Iranian 
crisis has been the increased 
use of truslee accounts in 
Switzerland and of faceless 
intermediaries. It may also 
account for the proliferation in 
the Caribbean. The encourage- 
ment given by the authorities 
in' Bonn to the purchase of 
bonds and placement of official 
funds has helped diversification. 
Even more dramatic has been 
the flood of money into Japan. 
In the second quarter alone the 


inflow of State deposits at the 
equivalent of $5bn io tbe second 
quarter of this year alone. The 
flow has been swollen even 
further by the money of private 
Arab investors. 

Arab institutions in the past 
few years are asserting them- 
selves more strongly than ever 
in handling and investing both 
State surpluses and private Arab 
wealth, an activity originally 
pioneered by Kuwait. The 
potential can be seen from the 
manner in which the Arab 
Banking Corporation — -which is 
owned by the Governments of 
Kuwait Libya and the UAE — 
amassed total billings of $I.Zbn 
in the first three months of its 
operations. 

Yet there is little sign of what 
might be termed an Arab 
regional capital market emerg- 
ing. Bahrain’s system of offshore 
banking units has flourished 
and currently commands 
assets of over $3lbn. However, 
the .hope originally was that it 
would capture petrodollar 
surpluses. Having failed to do 
so. it has succeeded as an inter- 
national rather than a regional 
centre. 

Security of investments, 
abolition of impediments to 
them in the industrialised 
world and the question of 
the erosion of their value 
figure prominently in OPEC’s 
lpng-term strategy report. So, 
too, does the demand for greater 
representation on the governing 
bodies of the IMF and World 
Bank. On this front the Arab 
oil producers appear to have 
the bargaining strength to press 
their demands strongly. Critical 
though the question of Palestine 
is, it is inappropriate that they 
should have felt forced to intro- 
duce it in their campaign for 
institutional power and special 
treatment for their funds in 
what is — and must remain — an 
apolitical field. 



The part of a bank 

that you don't see 
is usually the part that you 
really have to count on. 


Its vitality and financial 
resources. Its detailed 
knowledge of the market 
and its internationally 
oriented management team. 
That's what you expect in 
good banking worldwide. 

In the Middle East today, 
good banking needs more 
than just a correspondent 
presence.- Good decisions 
in this fast moving market 
need good, knowledgeable 
partners. 

Like the Gulf Bank. 

A specialist in local trade 
and finance and with solid 


experience in wholesale 
banking in the Gulf, we 
have the resources and 
Team capable of handling 
any Kuwait transaction 
or for taking an active 
rofe in the international 
money markets. 

With the Gulf Bank, you 
can count on the part you 
don't see. 

Contact us on telex -numbers: 
2001 KT (Correspondents), 
2015 KT {Foreign Exchange), 
or 887688 G (European 
Representative Office). 


Head Office: Mubarak Al Kaffir Street, P.O. Box 3200, Safat, KUWAIT. Telephone 449501 (20 lines) 
European Representative Office: 1, College Hill, LONDON EC4R 2RA. Telephone: 01-248 2843 


THE GULF BANK! 

A name to count on in Kuwait and abroad . 
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ARAB BANKING II 


Disposal of oil riches: Saudi 


IN 1980-81, as In 1974-75. the 
Arab oil producers may well 
surprise the world and them- 
selves by their ability to absorb 
a bigger proportion of their sur- 
plus revenues than most profes- 
sional pundits expect In real 
terms the foreign assets of some 
SlOObn they are likely to accu- 
mulate in the course of this year 
may not be substantially greater 
than unspent earnings six years 
ago. But the challenge facing 
State institutions deploying the 
funds is greater in degree and 
very much more confusing. 

Earlier this month a meeting 
of Islamic and Arab bankers in 
Doha, Qatar, called on the U.S. 
to reverse the decision taken 


last November to freeze Iranian 
assets held in American banks 
following the seizure of the hos- 
tages. Confidence has still not 
recovered from the blocking of 
funds held . in the largest 
national system in the world, 
with relatively even bigger in- 
ternational ramifications. 

Thus attempts to diversify 
into currencies other than the 
dollar and direct deposits away 
from the American institutions 
have been intensified. At the 
same time there are doubts 
about the international banking 
system's ability to handle the 
increase that are matched with 
uncertainty about the accept- 
ability of the role of the World 


Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF) in the 
recycling operation because of 
the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation issue. 

Political considerations apart, 
the Arab surplus States still 
complain about three related 
facts of life about the inter- 
national financial system. The 
dollar is as predominant as ever 
in world trade — there is a limit 
to other currencies or instru- 
ments denominated in them in 
which they can invest For the 
same reason the dollar is not 
only the unit of account for oil 
prices but for the most part the 
main means of payment for the 
commodity. The health of the 


dollar and the fluctuations in its 
value are still a cause of 
grievance. 

Sheikh Ahmed Abdel atif. 
Deputy Governor of the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency 
(SAMA); recently said: “Once 
OPEC countries have accumu- 
lated sufficient assets to satisfy 
their perceived needs for official 
reserves, the balance represents, 
in terms of their domestic 
economies, the over-production 
of on." The Government has 
never given any indication as 
to the volume of funds that it 
considers necessary to keep in 
band. 

It was sufficiently alarmed 
about the rate of disbursements 
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in 1978 and 1979 to have been 
relieved about the financial 
surplus that it was able to draw 
on. One transfer from the 
reserves in the aut umn of 1979 
prompted Sheikh Mohammed 
Aba al-Khail, the Saudi Minister 
of Finance, to take the oppor- 
tunity to say: “We are only 
investors on a temporary basis.” 
It seemed to prove the Saudi 
contention, maintained since 
the 1973-74 price explosion, that 
it could absorb all its revenues. 
Following the 1979-SO explosion 
and the policy of curbing infla- 
tion through restraints on 
spending, the argument has 
become less convincing. High- 
lighting the dilemma. Sheikh 
Aba al-Khail commented earlier 
this year: “ The maintenance of 
a large surplus is not consistent 
with our economic policies.” 

At present the Kingdom ac- 
counts for about a third of the 
overall OPEC surplus and its 
share seems destined to rise re- 
gardless of its production policy. 
It remains a cautious and reluc- 
tant investor — almost embar- 
rassed by its riches. About four 
years ago the International 
Monetary Fund ceased publish- 
ing statistics reflecting the full 
extent of its liquidity. In this 
respect Saudi Arabia is no 
different from Kuwait, the 
United Arab Emirates, Qatar, 
Iraq and Libya. SAMA's defi- 
nition of its liquidity is kept 
secret— like most of its opera- 
tions. Traditionally it tended 
to keep money on short-term 
deposit. 


Motivated 


Sandi Arabia's moderate stand 
on oil pricing within the 
Organisation of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OPEC) has 
been motivated in part by con- 
siderations about the value of 
its foreign assets, the bulk of 
which are in dollar instruments. 
Producing more oil than re- 
quired for its awn immediate 
budgetary needs Saudi Arabia 
rapidly accumulated reserves 
which rose from some S4.6bn at 
the be ginnin g of 1974 to nearly 
$60bn by mid-1077. 

Over the two fiscal years end- 


ing in May of last year the 
Kingdom actually recorded 
slight fiscal deficits, the equiva- 
lent of $2.1bn and $4J3bn. But 
with the escalation of oil prices 
since then, a high level of pro- 
duction and restraints on.domes- 
time expenditure. Saudi Arabia 
may well add another $50-55bn 
to its net foreign assets by the 
end of this year bringing them 
to as much as $100-X20bn, and 
generating interest of $ll-12bn 
in 1980. 

Last year Mr. Abdel -Aziz 
Quraishi, Governor of SAMA, 
explained SAMA’s preference 
for investments at the shorter 
end of the range of available 
maturities. He sad : “ Since our 
fundamental commitment is to 
the accelerated development of 
our country and since the 
absorptive capacity of our 
economy has been increasing 
rapidly, we will need an in- 
creasing amount of resources 
for investment within the 
country. Hence we do not wish 
to commit our foreign exchange 
reserves for very long periods.” 
Yet with an accumulated sur- 
plus in prospect of one and a 
halt times this year's budget, 
which is the equivalent of about 
$75bn, it must now be thinking 
in terms of increasing the pro- 
portion being placed long-term 
— if only for the sake of world 
moneta^ stability. 

The IMF does, however, 
record the foreign assets under 
the control of. SAMA. The most 
recent figure published was 
225.58bn Saudi riyals for- April 
1980, or the equivalent of 
S67B4bn. which would appear to 
understate the total. It includes 
a number of items that could 
not be described as reserves, 
such as contributions to the IMF 
and the World Bank, and direct 
loans to other Arab or Third 
World countries. 

A substantial part, of the total 
is also committed., to the 
currency cover, letters of credit 
already opened by the Govern- 
ment the Pension Fund, the 
Social Security Organisation and 
a number of other autonomous 
bodies such as the Saudi Arabian 
Basic Industries Corporation, 


which is committBd to very large 
expenditure on refineries, petro- 
chemical plants and- other 
projects. Such money is regarded 
as "expenditure deferred "-—as 
indeed the whole accumulated 
. surplus. .. . L . >1- f. 

Saudi : Arabia, has' .shown 
itself as responsible; iii its in- 
vestment policyas; it-hasin Its 
approach towards oil -pricing, 
particularly.- by refusing- to- con- 
template switching its .funds in 
response to currency fluctua- 
tions and changes- in interest 
rates. Last November it looked 
askance - at the freezing of 
Iranian assets: But recently 
Sheikh Aba- al Kb ail expressed 
confidence that - Arab funds 
placed in American, banks 
would not be frozen by the VS. 
Government. 


Diversifying 


The intention is to - keep the- 
majority of reserves in dollars, 
because -of the currency's 'role 
in oil payments and inter- 
national trade. Nevertheless, 
Sheikh Quraishi - acknowledged 
in a .recent interview that 
Saudi Arabia was “ conscious of 
the peed of diversifying our. 
currency within manageable 
limits.” 

Hence the Sandi Government, 
has .welcomed the relaxation' on 
restrictions on ' foreign invest- 
ment in the domestic Capital 
markets of Japan and West 
Germany, as well as the Swiss 
move to attract official deposits 
ht Swiss francs. In the spring 
of this -year SAMA agreed to 
purchase bonds worth Y50bn 
(about 8200m). monthly for the 
indefinite ' future. Held on 
account with the Bank of Tokyo, 
they are to be guaranteed by 
the Bank of Japan. Tbe yield 
of just under 9 per cent is only 
modest but taking advantage of 
the weak market SAMA was able 
to boy them cheap. 

Also publicised has been the 
200m Deutsche Mark portion of 
ihe DM facility raised by tbe 
World Bank earlier this! 
summer. .Despite its present 
stance over the question of 
representation of the Palestine 
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Policy of Kuwait 
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FOR NEARLY three decades 
Kuwait has pursued a policy 
of building up its reserves to 
provide an alternative source of 
income. In the past it has been 
sensitive about the size of its 
accumulated assets because of 
the demands that might be 
placed upon it. 

However, in presenting the 
State's 1980-81 budget last 
month, Mr. Abdel-Rahman al 
Attiqi, the Finance Minister, 
gave an exact figure for 
Kuwait's financial reserves at 
the end of 1979, revealing that 
they had risen by nearly 40 per 
cent in the 30 years to 12bn 
Kuwaitii dinars f$47bn). He 
said that 66-1 per cent of the 
total was invested in the U.S. 
and Europe, 27.6 per cent in 
Kuwait itself and 5.2 per cent 
in other Arab countries includ- 
ing Japan and the continent of 
Africa. 

As with Saudi Arabia, part 
of Kuwait's total assets is not 
primarily geared to income 
generation or capital growth. 
Among them are World Bank 
bonds and contributions to the 
IMF, deposits with Central 
Banks like the Slbn placed with 
Egypt and now effectively 
blocked, and subscriptions to 
aid funds such as the K$lm 
($3.41 bn) capital of its own. 
There is aiso the Govern- 
ment’s stake in pan-Arab pro- 
jects and Kuwaiti companies or 
institutions. At the end of 1974 
these accounted for 65 per cent 
of reserves, according to an 
official calculation but now their 
share probably accounts for less 
than 20 per cent 

Such investments are in- 
cluded in the General Reserve 
rather than the Reserve Fund 
for Future Generations. The 
latter was set up in 1976 and 
identified as the State’s “pen- 
sion fund.” By law no less than 
10 per cent of State revenue 
is diverted to the fund and 
nothing is to be drawn from it 
until the next century. At the 
beginning of this year 50 per 
cent of the State’s foreign assets 
were to be placed in It 

As the world's leading rentier 
State Kuwait predictably 
reacted with more horror and 
alarm to the U.S. freezing of 
Iranian assets than any other 
Arab oil producer. Yet Kuwaiti 
officials are as aware as any 
that the American market pro- 
vides not only the best long- 
term growth potential ' and 
prospects of political stability 
but also 60 per cent of available 
equities and almost as big a 
proportion of fixed instruments. 
Notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes of tbe dollar Kuwait also 
realises that in the last resort 
It is the strongest currency 
because of the size and relative 
self-sufficiency of the American 
economy. 

On behalf of Kuwait several 
leading banks manage portfolios 
of equities and property in the 
U.S., where yields and appre- 
ciation are reckoned to he the 
best In the world. Apart from 
the Ministry of Finance acting 
through intermediaries the 


Kuwait Investment Company. 
50 per cent State-owned, has 
made investments includin'- 
the purchase of Klawah Island 
off North Carolina for conver- 
sion into a luxury resort That 
provoked some local opposition. 

Following Kuwait's first 
spectacular purchases in 1974, 
the acquisition of St Martin’s 
Property Corporation and Its 
25 per cent interest in Daimler 
Benz, policy was until recently 
to keep a low profile, though it 
subsequently gained a substan- 
tial share in the French shipyard 
La Ciotat, and its stake in Korf 
Stahl of West Germany. 

Now the scale of the money 
involved and the nature of 
Kuwait's investment strategy has 
made such discretion impossible. 
That accounts for the unabashed 
boldness shown this year in its 
transactions — most noteably the 
abortive bid for a 15 per cent 
stake in Getty Gil. Its failure 
also -served to emphasise the 
constraints to investment by tbe 
oil producers about which both 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia are 
currently grumbling. 


in Sudan and a joint venture 
with Mauretania to help fulfill 
that country's potential for pro- 
ducing iron-ore and phosphates. 

Maximum investment in the 
Arab world remains Kuwait’s 
ideal. In this respect; apart 
from pan-Arab projects, the 
main vehicles have been the 
partly State-owned Kuwait 
Foreign Trading Contracting' 
and Investment Company and 
the Kuwait Real Estate Invest- 
ment Consortium. 

In terms of surpluses the 
United Arab. Emirates means 
Abu Dhabi. From the late 1960s 
onwards the Emirate set about 
following Kuwaifs example in 
providing for the future. : an ' 
alternative source' of income 
and pension fund. The body 


CONTINUED ON: NEXT PAGE- 


responsible for it is the . Abu 
Dhabi Investment Authority 
(AD1A). It receives unspent, 
revenues both from: the Ministry 
of Finance and the Abu Dhabi 
National - -. .Oil...;- . -Company 
(ADNOC), which transfers^ 
per cent of its operating, .profits 
to it .(with the balance’ being 
kept for its own large develop- 
ments). . • 

In turn ADNOC has borrowed 
from the'ADXA to finance pro?, 
jects like tbe $1.2bn lent oh 
commercial terms for the 
scheme to exploit the ‘ gas 
associated with on-shore' oil pro- 
duction. In considering Abu 
Dhabi’s surplns accooht must be 
taken -of fairly substantial coil- . 
tributions set aside for pan-Arab. , 
projects as; well - as aid : which ' 


Institution 


Similar aggression on a 
smaller scale was shown in its 
successful fight to take control 
of Hay’s Wharf of the UK 
Another headline-catching move 
was its purchase of a 10.25 per 
cent share of the Savoy Hotel— 
arguably a British national 
institution. 

Tbe Kuwait Investment Office 
has been operating from its base 
in Cbeapside, London, since , 
1962. Only the introduction of . 
regulations requiring that bold- 
ing of more than 10 per cent and j 
then 5 per cent be disclosed ! 
revealed the extent of Kuwaiti 
ownership of British companies, 
as well as its partiality for the 
insurance business. It now has 
identifiable investments of 
nearly £2 00m in the UK The 
total could well be in the region 
of £lbn. 

Quite apart from its London 
investment arm Kuwait has 
banks — two or three in most 
of them — in West. Germany, 
Switzerland. France, the 
Netherlands. Belgium and 
Japan. On the European front 
it acquired 10 per 1 cent of 
Metallgesellschaft the Frank- 
furt-based metals, process plant 
engineering and metals group. 
Further diversification in 
France can be expected with 
the blessing of President Gis- 
card d’Estaing’s Government. 
Kuwait has been particularly 
active in Japan where it is 
reckoned to account for • most 
of. the estimated $lbn worth of 
shares owned by Arab oil-pro-' 
during States. Its most recent 
well-publicised diversification, 
was the purchase of 10 per cent 
of Volkswagen's Brazilian 
subsidiary. 

Kuwait is turning its atten- 
tion increasingly to raw 
materials, especially in agrienfl- 
tural development and. tbe 
exploitation of minerals;- As yet 
its only big involvements are 
with the Kenana sugar project 
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■ Liberation Organisation at meet- - . 
ingS: ot .the DIE ^and -World 
Bank Saudi Arabia has. shown 
a willingness to participate, in 
tlte ^ortS -Df tiiertwo world 
bodies to recycle petrodollar 
, surpluses' /. . 

. The probability' is . that- the . 
proportion of Saudi 'assets, held . 

: izr the form of dollar .deposits or 
instruments is still in the region 
of 80 per cent— rbut with rather . 
less than half. invested: in the' ' 
U.S. . The split between fdeposits 
and securities of nne.-kuidJor . 
another Js probably about equal 
— iwith a . balance;. held in cur- ’ 
rencies. ‘ : •• Deposits! _ art: - -made 
through hacais -.-.approved;- by - . 
SAMA.. ' In ,1972' they ^numbered’ 
only r : 10; .■ the ‘total ■ is now. over . ’. 
60. - . 

'However, ' ihost,- purchases -of 
fixed, -interest ^ securities see 
made djjtectly by.BAMA; . XJgatiL ; 
a few years ago- it bought -only 
bonds Issued' by. ■ gofvermttents _ 
and quasi . State .organisations 
under official guarantee., Afore .. 
recently - it r - has - taken even 

5 ought— -private issues, most. of 
them from blue-chip VJBif cor- r 
porations.. ...B has. apparently., 
been -taking up Such placements v 
at" a farter . rate ’ this ; year; 
Amongst the -identified ones are - 
the bonds of the American. Tele- . 
phone and Telegraph; Cozhpany, ; 
IBM. General Motors, U.S. Steel .. 
and Dallas Power and light It 
employs a number . of : portfoMo -.- 
managers— perhaps as many as. 
a dozen; t SAMA has moved 'dis- 
creetly Into - American -equities 
hut - avoided : acquiring • more, 
than 5 per cfint.:tif the stoefcof 
any one company. - 
• Sandi- . Arabia . has : expressed : 
its' intention of V^tm siting more , 
capital ' funds 'into' joint; Arab ' 
development projects. But like 
Kuwait. Which has -long -paid 
lip-service to the ideal and. 'gone 
same way towards fuIfiHing"ir. 
it has pointed to the restrictions 
oh the flow of capital* within - the 
Arab- world and -the difficulties 
in identifying viable, profitable 
projects. . Sheikh -Aba al-Khail 
has -also . pointed'- to* Tbe low ; 
absorptive capacity - of- many 
Arab countries. . \ : : 
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Role of the West in recycling the surpluses 


T fc fRKfri VERY topical ■ figures 
can .-be extracted from the 
. latest: annual report of the 
^ International Monetary Fund: 
'.the expected OPEC current 
.account surplus for 1980 of 
:.$115bn; the expected current 
■ i account, deficit of the indns- 
; totalised countries of. around 
-- $50bn, and the expected deficit 

• 1 of the non-nti producing 
; - developing countries of $70bn. 

■ These projections encapsulate 
i the ^ recycling problem.” Yet 

• - 'it is as weU to remember that 
2 "if . the figures prove justified. 

■-! “ they will also represent some 
‘solution to that problem. For 
i - it is impossible to generate a 

• f balance of payment surplus 

without investing it somewhere. 

• i And it is impossible to generate 
■-a current account deficit with- 

• out borrowing or disinvestiog 
'•■to raise the cash to pay for it. 

' If. the non-oil producing 
’■ developing countries do register 
• a $70bn current account deficit 
this year, it will mean that 
' somehow they have financed it. 
' ' So when one talks about the 
. OPEC recycling problem, before 
rather than after the event, one 
is really worrying whether the 
inevitable solution to the equa- 
. tion will be one in which funds 
flow in quantity from the 


“bawes” to the "have note” 
rather than one which is essen- 
tially arranged between the oil 
countries and the Industrialised 
countries, leaving the norhoil, 
Don-industrialised countries out 
in the cold. 

Put another way, the solution 
to the recycling problem may 
be not in reducing the -size of 
those IMF figures, but in allow- 
ing them to be as large as pos- 
sible, particularly the one relat- 
ing to the deficit of the poorest 
countries. 

Hallmarks 

One of the hallmarks of the 
recycling debate is that the onus 
to provide an answer to the 
problem does not bear upon 
those countries which are 
accumulating surplus revenues. 
Rather it lies with indus- 
trialised countries which are 
themselves in need of loans. 
OPEC will be paying the piper, 
hut the OECD countries are 
expected to call the tune. 

There are various ways in 
which the industrial countries 
fulfill their unaccustomed role 
as impoverished middle-man. 
The largest, quantitatively, is in 
running and ultimately 
shouldering the risk of a bank- 


ing system which has a net 
exposure to non-oil developing 
countries of some SfiObn. 

A second way is through their 
domination of the major Inter- 
national funding institutions— 
such as the IMF and the World 
Bask — which lend to poorer 
countries. A third lies in the pro- 
vision of aid to the Third World 
by these developed countries. 

Both the latter channels help 
with recycling in rather an in- 
direct manner. They do not 
directly convert OPEC deposits 
into Third “World funding. 
Rather, they involve OPEC 
countries lending to indus- 
trialised countries which then 
grant, or lend, the money to 
poorer lands. 

After the 1973 oil crisis, it 
was largely the emergence of 
bank lending — together with 
the remarkably rapid evapora- 
tion of the OPEC current 
account surpluses — that did 
the trick. 

In the second, post-1979, oil 
price shock, it is generally felt 
that other means of recycling 
will have to emerge. Some of 
the suggestions involve new 
ways for the industrialised 
countries to play middle man; 
others involve more direct 
solutions, arranged between the 


OPEC countries and the. non- 
oil less developed countries. 

There are various, oft-recited 
reasons why this quest is 
developing. First, the propen- 
sity of the Arab oil producers 
to spend their oil revenues, and 
therefore make recycling 
unnecessary, is expected to be 
smaller this time round. Second, 
banks are lending, and countries 
are borrowing from banks, to 
an extent which appears in- 
creasingly imprudent. Third, 
cash deposits with Western 
banks must now appear an un- 
attractive investment to Arab 
countries which would have 
done better never to have con- 
verted oil into cash in the first 
place. 

There are a number of dif- 
ferent means by which a satis- 
factory degree of recycling 
from OPEC countries to the 
Third World might be pro- 
moted: 

• OPEC aid and OPEC country 
development funds. The idea of 
Third World solidarity has long 
prompted several OPEC coun- 
tries — notably Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait. Iraq and the United 
Arab Emirates — to disburse 
part of their oil wealth as aid. 
The Arab members of OPEC 


devoted about 5 per cent of 
their GNP to aid in the peak 
year of 1975— a proportion far 
higher than anything achieved 
by a developed country. 

But aid from these countries 
has remained broadly static 
since that time, at under $5bn 
a year. As a proportion of the 
Arab OPEC members’ GNP, it 
fell to 2.4 per cent in 1979. Nor 
has it yet shown any significant 
response to the second major 
increase in oil prices, as it so 
conspicuously did after the first. 

Performance 

Although OPEC officials still 
point to the relatively high 
ratio of OPEC aid to GNP as 
proof of their performance, it 
is clear that as a proportion Of 
the surpluses at their- disposal 
the aid is less impressive. An 
annua] flow of $5bn seems 
fairly modest beside an annual 
surplus of over SlOObn. 

Moreover, this aid is con- 
centrated upon a few countries 
— chiefly the Arab states con- 
fronting Israel. In 1978 some- 
65 per cent of OPEC aid went 
to seven countries — five Arab 
states plus India and Pakistan. 

It is probable that the second 
wave of oil price rises will lead 


OPEC members 
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are not counted as part of 

- UAE’s total assets. 

At the end of last year the 
authority probably had at its 
disposal $15bn,' a figure that 
could rise to about $25bn by the 

• end of 1980. Abu Dhabi’s one 
big identifiable investment was 

; the Commercial Union building 

- in London in the wake of toe 

- 1973-74 price rises, before the 

- establishment of the ADIA. 

- The authority looks upon itself 

■■as a “ conservative institution 

- that is sensitive about its 

■ image/’ From the beginning 

• Abu Dhabi’s Ministry of 
Finance, assisted by an advisory 
body in London, concentrated 
on obtaining a wide currency 

. spread. In the summer of last 
year the dollar was reliably said 
to constitute only 40 per cent 
of its holdings. 

ADIA is believed to have 
kept an even balance between 
bonds and equities. It has at 
least a dozen portfolios 
managed iby institutions in the 
U.S., Britain, France, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland and Japan, 
where Abu Dhabi’s first invest- 


'ments were made in the early 
1970s. Little has come to light 
about its shares in companies, 
although three years ago or so 
its holdings in seven U£. air- 
lines, purchased on behalf of 
the ADIA by Morgan Guaranty, 
were revealed. 

„ The ADIA has a merchant 
banking aim and a very visible 
presence in the Euromarkets 
through its 70 per cent share 
in the Abu Dhabi Investment 
Company. At the same time 
the National Bank of Abu 
Dhabi, which handles most of 
the UAE Federal Government 
and the Emirate's cash 
balances, has made its presence 
felt .with the management of 
issues. 

Qatar is regarded as one of 
the perennial surplus oil pro- 
ducers but its oil output is not 
great or its current develop- 
ment programmes large. In 1977 
it borrowed to finance industrial 
projects. It is also a very 
generous donor.. Despite a 
current account surplus in 1979 
of oyer $1.5bn, the excess of 
revenues over expenditure was 


so low after other disburse- 
ments that no funds were 
banded over to the Qatar In- 
vestment Board (QXB). 

At the end of last year the 
assets controlled by the QIB 
were probably in the region of 
$2.5bn. The board, consisting 
of only a handful of advisers 
to the Ruler who meet only 
twice a year, deploys its fund 
through 10 portfolios at least — 
two in the U.S., two in Switzer- 
land, two in Japan, and one 
each in West Germany. France, 
Britain and Canada. 

Iraq is as enigmatic as ever 
both with regard to its financial 
position and the deployment of 
its funds. Its obsessive secrecy 
is such that it has not made 
any returns to the IMF 2 bout 
its foreign exchange holdings 
since the end of 1977, when its 
international liquidity stood at 
$6.8lbn. At the end of last 
year its foreign assets could 
have been anything from $I8bn- 
$26 bn. according to varying 
estimates. Iraq has a big and 
ambitious propensity to spend 


but little can be deduced from 
its budget projections. Its in- 
come. however, may be in the 
region of $50bn. 

Estimates of Iraq's probable 
current account surplus have 
varied from First National Bank 
of Chicago’s $14.8bn to Chase 
Manhattan Bank's $19.6bn. That 
seems destined, at least, to have 
foreign assets of no less than 
$40bn by the end of 1980. 
Official Swiss figures for the 
first half of the year indicate 
fairly heavy official Iraqi pur- 
chases of gold. 

Iraq certainly buys bonds, 
perhaps in substantial quanti- 
ties. The Bank Rafidain. which 
has on Iraqi monopoly of 
normal commercial banking 
and is the biggest in the Arab 
world in terms of assets, has 
been active as an underwriter 
of issues for some years and is 
affiliated with the Union des 
Banques Arabes et Francaises 
group. 

Libya, too is deliberately 
obscure, but despite its develop- 


ment aspiration and pretensions 
is likely to be in substantial 
surplus for the foreseeable 
future. The last figure of its 
international liquidity recorded 
by the IMF was $10.73bn at the 
end of June 1980 when the 
country’s foreign assets were 
probably anything from $18bn 
to $20bn. By the end of year 
they could top $25bo. 

Libya made its one spectacu- 
lar investment when it bought 
a stake in Fiat in 1976. That 
was motivated partly politically 
and partly by the desire to ob- 
tain technology from the Italian 
company. The activities of the 
Libyan Arab Foreign Bank have 
indicated the country’s interest 
in the Eurobond market But 
Libya is believed to hold a 
bigger proportion of its foreign 
assets short-term than any other 
Arab oil-producing State. Per- 
haps the most important of its 
many affiliations is its 25 per 
cent share in UBAF Bank 
London. 

Richard Johns 


to increased pressure on the 
Arab oil-producing countries to 
boost their aid further. Such 
pressure will come ' not only 
from the West but, more 
vocally, from the poorer 
developed countries wbich are 
hardest hit. 

There is already movement 
on the part of the Arab oil 
producers in response. Iraq has 
recently increased its aid 
throngh a scheme to provide 
poor countries with long-term 
interest-free loans to buy oil. . 

The OPEC Special Fund, 
which is based in Vienna, has 
already had its - disposable 
capital increased from 31. 06b n 
to S4bn. -The long-term strategy 
meetings of OPEC have ' for 
some- time been toying with the 
idea of greatly increasing the 
fcope of this OPEC special 
fund. 

In May, it was agreed that 
the Fund's capital should be 
increased to $20bn. which would 
finance the oil imports of 
developing countries. The 
terms would depend on their 
wealth, with grants being 
extended to the very poorest, 
mis plan could be taken 
further at OPEC's current long- 
term strategy meeting. 

• OPEC funding of the IMF 
and World Bonk. 

The need to recycle oil 
revenues to poorer countries 
has thrown up a job for the 
IMF which it was not initially 
designed to do. During the *705 
the Fund has gradually adapted 
to the new reality of oil sur- 
pluses and deficits, developing 
new lending facilities and new 
sources of finance. The OPEC 
countries' share of quotas was 
increased from 5 to 10 per cent 
giving them a greater share of 
IMF votes and calling on them 
for a greater share of IMF 
finance. In addition, the IMF 
approached OPEC countries for 
funds for the “oil facility " and 
the " supplementary financing 
facility,” to which they pledged 
a total of some $10bn. 

The IMF is now trying to 
boost its financial backing for 
Third World- lending still 
further and hopes to raise 
another $25bn over the next 
three years, largely from the 
Arab oil-producing countries. 
Negotiations about this have 
ben checked by a dispute over 
the presence of observers from 
the Palestinian Liberation 
Organisation at the Fund’s 
annual meeting at the end 
of this month in Washington. 

The World Bank, which has 
rather more freedom of 


manoeuvre in the way it funds 
itself than the IMF, has been 
tapping Arab sources of finance 
for ■ some time, mainly with 
private placements of bonds. Its 
current debt is some |30bn,.of 
which 84.5bn was raised from 
oil-exporting countries. Of this 
year’s financing. plan of $6.6bn 
it hopes to find about $Lbn from 
this source. The Bank has 
placed hard currency bonds 
with Arab oil producers, thus 
offering them a way. to diversify 
their investments away from the 
U.S. . dollar. 

• OPEC purchases of Third 
World bonds. The extent of 
Arab oil producers contributions 
to the bond-financing of the 
World Batik has already bees 
mentioned- There is also a very 
small direct contribution via 
OPEC buying of bonds issued 
by non-oil developing countries. 
The total volume of such issues 
runs at little over $lbn a year 
and toe Arab share purchases of 
these is undoubtedly small. 

The Kuwaiti Dinar bond 
market, wbich has never quite 
got off toe ground as a fully 
developed international bond- 
market. has played a small part 
in providing such finance for 
the developing world. It has 
floated bonds chiefly for North 
African countries. 

Developed 

Despite the small amounts of 
Third World finance achieved 
so far. observers continue to 
suggest that bond finance — 
whether through public issues 
or private placements — could 
be developed to tap OPEC cash. 
The trouble is that Arab money 
managers tend to be averse to 
risks. They prefer liquidity. 
These criteria do not favour 
investment in Third World 
bonds. 

• Lending to the third world 
by Arab 'banks. Much more 
likely than any major develop- 
ment in bond market participa- 
tion is a greater Arab commit- 
ment to toe banking business. 
At the moment OPEC funds 
play a much greater role in the 
supply of bank deposits than 
in the supply of bank capital. 
Put crudely, the pattern of 
Third World finance via banks 
is for OPEC to supply the funds 
but for the West to carry the 
risk and make the (now fairly 
slim] profit 

There are already signs that 
Arab oil-producers would like 
to get more “added value” 
from the flow of funds by 
greater involvement in banking, 
in a similar way as they would 


like to add value to their oil 
by getting involved in the 
refining of it 

.The OPEC countries are 
likely to be cautious in this. 
But any increase in toe supply 
of risk-capital in banking — now 
one of the main constraints on 
the ability of banks to continue 
recycling — has an immensely 
geared-up effect In toe potential 
flow of funds. ' For instance, 
Arab Banking Corporation, set 
up. earlier this year with an 
authorised capital of $lbn, 
could, if it raised that capital 
and became as highly geared 
as European banks, support a 
loan portfolio of $10bn-$15bn. 

So far 'it would seem that all 
Arab-backed banks have a total 
participation in the syndicated 
loan market of 315bn. This is 
only a small part of the total 
of international loans outstand- 
ing. The question of Arab 
banking is discussed in a later 
article in this survey 
• Means of offering OPEC 
countries satisfactory forms of 
investment. 

A number of schemes have 
been proposed to encourage 
Arab OPEC members to produce 
oil and invest the surplus 
revenues rather than keep the 
oil in the ground. Economists 
from West Germany and the 
U.S. have proposed toe issue of 
index-linked bonds to. the oil- 
producers. 

The theory is that Western 
countries guarantee toe real 
value of bonds issued to OPEC 
countries, and then jointly hear 
the risk of allocating the funds 
thus raised to oil-importers 
according to their need. OPEC's 
side of the bargain would be a 
commitment to more orderly 
changes in the real price of oil. 

The ill-fated substitution 
account proposed by the IMF 
was a slightly less revolutionary 
approach to toe same problem. 
It was designed to provide a way 
in which a proportion of OPEC 
dollar surpluses could be con- 
verted into multi-currency assets 
(denominated in SDRs], with- 
out causing disruption on toe 
foreign exchange market. 

Since its demise earlier this 
year, there have been various 
suggestions of other ways in 
which OPEC countries could be 
provided with assets in a spread 
of currencies without causing 
perturbation for the currencies 
in demand. 

But so far all such “ attractive 
investment ” schemes remain 
gleams in the eyes of inventive 
economists. 

Nicholas Colchester 
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BAHRAIN, LONDON 



ZURICH, NEW YORK 



Head Office Murecti 


... these are just a few of the 
financial centres in which BV, 
(Hie of Germany’s major banks 
with consolidated assets of 
over DM 85 billion, operates. 


fn the USA we are known 
under the name UNION BANK 
OF BAVARIA with offices In 
New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Atlanta and Cleveland. 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
Representative Office 
for the Middle East 


Room 103, Manama Centre 
P.O.Box 20432 
Manama, State of Bahrain 
Telephone: 230360 
Telex: 9290 bv rep 



London Branch 


For further information please 
contact: 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
( Union Bank of Bavaria) 
London Branch 
40, Moorgate 
London EC2R 6EL 
Telephone: (01) 6289066 
Telex: 8813172/3 bvlg 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 
Head Office 
International Division 
Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse t 
D-8000 Munchen 2 
Telephone: (089) 2132-1 
Telex: 529921 bvmd 
SWIFT; BVBE DE MM 



BAYERISCHE 

VEREINSBANK 
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A PROMINENT role for Arab 
banks in the direct handling 
and investing of the OPEC sur- 
pluses has been on the cards 
since 1974. But only compara- 
tively recently can it be said 
that some have truly shown 
themselves ready . and deter- 
mined to take up the Elijah's 
mantle which their petrodollars 
bestow upon them. A new self- 
assertiveness has been particu- 
larly evident over the past year. 


The timing of this change has 
been much influenced by the 
Carter Administration's freez- 
ing of Ir anian assets in the U.S. 
banking system last year. No 
amount of reassurance from 
Washington has been able to 
dispel the inference widely 
drawn from that episode; that 
all foreign- assets are vulnerable 
to hazards of one kind or 
another — including “ special 
circumstances " which might 
affect U.S. Treasury policy 
again one day. 


to follow. No major syndication 
would now omit to invite GIB 
in some capacity— unless, that 
is, the syndication managers 
wished to retain the company 
of hanks on the Arab -Boycott 
List, which GIB observes 
strictly. 

Even more representative of 
the new mood amongst Arab 
bankers, perhaps, is the Arab 
Banking Corporation (ABC). 
With the governments of Libya, 
Kuwait and the UAE as equal 
shareholders, ABC has already 
ammassed total footings of 
SlJbn ofter only three months’ 
operation. With an authorised 
capital of $lbn : — £750m of this 
bas been subscribed so far and 
$3 7 5m paid up — its potential 
growth is clearly enormous and 
costs a' huge shadow over most 
discussions of the future of 
Arab basking. 


“ Arab hanks must first prove 
themselves," says . Mr. Abdullah 
Saif, the ’Director-General of 
the Bahrain Monetary Agency. 
“No one is going to subsidise, 
inefficiency on -their -part They: 
must prove their -salt ui - the 
international markets • against 
international competitors” -i 
The reaction of -Arab com- - 
merdal bankers .to this attitude 
is neither easy to pin down nor 
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investment banks 
ahead : of ^thg field with, 
discretionary ■ management \ 
Kuwaiti G ovemmenV fmids-^iif"’! 
the . -case of . Kuwaiti- Fordgd n 
Trading,. Contracting and Invest- 
ment Company;! for example^: 
worth ?L6bnafthe ehd of :im£ 
KFTCIC is 85 per bent own^ ; 
by the Kuwaiti Government; anq 1 
has -this year, been fiavihglrair.- 
imhappy timef .with' Vari^f 
internal upheavals. But tis.-tSTO^' 
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is it everywhere the same; On r 

the one band are those .who' rivals, KllCand Kuwaiti 
happily endorse the caution of - meht' Company (KIC).;. 


■uaiti 


Recrniting 


the authorities. “We should 
expect no free hand-outs,” .says 
Dr. Khalid Al-Fayez of GCB 
(while, pointing out that his 
bank already receives .“sub- 
stantial funding” from its gov- 
ernment shareholders). .• 

On the other hand, there. are. 
those who privately resent the 
secondary hilling given to 'even 
the biggest Arab commercial 
banks. 'Hie rationale that OPEC 


have 


- continued ' to- , progress; : i\B3jC 
made : a . particular Imjiaht 
earlier in the' year with^ ' 
successful management 
placing of a large FfehctiJ 
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issue, for Electricite de France.: i - 
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in so far as the threeJTs di£. 


cretionary portfolios encouraged,j, 
the : operation of. a Kuwaiti,/ 
dinar bond market, - they have 4: 
contributed usefully to the.. re-^J' 
cycling process. ^Kp bonds ha^-v--: 
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“The UB- freeze." according 
to one Gulf central banker, 
“ made people think again 
about the. whole question of 
uncertainty " The result was to 
hasten two developments; the 
diversification of foreign assets 
— by both location and currency 
— and the (not unconnected) 
nurturing of the Gulf region's 
indigenous banks. 


At . the same time, these 
banks have their own reasons 
to look more to international 
business in the future. In parti- 
cular, foreign banks have made 
their .domestic Arab markets 
harshly competitive. In many 
cases, rapid growth of the Arab 
banks’ assets has rendered the 
continued expansion of their 
relative profits more difficult 
Tough competition has only 
underlined the conclusion that 
expansion into international 
business must be the remedy. 


It is a remedy which sits well 
with more general considera- 
tions. Senior Arab managers, 
shareholders and Government 
officials — a close-knit group In 
most Arab states — are increas- 
ingly conscious of the parallel 
with crude oil sales versus the 
merits of domestic refining 
Arab banking is the downstream 
industry to usurp the place of 
crude exports of capital. 
Economics and the dictates of 
self-esteem are nicely aligned. 


Underlent 


New aspirations have not put 
paid to the old caution over- 
night The National Bank of 
Kuwait (NBK) and the National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi (NBAD) — 
with footings of KD 982m 
f$3.67bn) and Dh 18.5bn 
(55.02b n) respectively at the 
end of last year — are likely to 
remain considerably underlent 
for some while yet. Others, not 
least National Commercial 

Bank of Saudi Arabia, still have 
to make major improvements in 
their internal organisation 

before they will be able to exert 
the weight of their huge balance 
sheets. Anticipation of a 
dynamic future has produced 
some exaggeration of the 

limited impact of Arab banking 

to date. 


A big balance sheet no more 
produces a successful bank than 
expensive weapons guarantee 
an efficient army. But it might 
be rash to dismiss ABC’s grand 
aspirations. ' Although its 
Bahrain offices still house fewer 
than 40 staff, it is recruiting 
some .of the region’s best 
respected professionals. Those 
already on board have lost no 
time in establishing ABC's 
presence in the syndicated 
credit and international bond 
markets. Loan ' customers in- 
clude the Central Banks of 
Brazil and the Philippines, and 
ABC ha s helped manage new 
issues for Eurofima, Oster- 
reichische Kontrollbank and the 
European Investment Bank. 

Further plans for ABC 
embrace all aspects of - a 
universal bank’s operations. It 
alms for 150 staff and a London 
branch by . the end of 1981, with 
perhaps $2bn in assets. How 
quickly its assets will grow 
thereafter is a subject of much 
speculation, as it touches on the 
issue of relations between Arab 
banking and the problem of 
recycling oil revenues. 

The proportion of the Arab 
petrodollar surplus deposited 
directly with. "An* banks has 1 , 
never been large and has almost 
certainly declined in 1979-80 as 
the aggregate surplus has 
swollen again. The National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi is excep- 
tional in this regard, as the only 
Arab commercial bank handling 
a substantial share of the host 
country’s dollar assets. More 
representative is the experience 
of Bahrain's Offshore Banking 
Unit industry. It derived much 
of its initial momentum in 1975 
from the support of banks who 
saw an OBU as a well-placed 
bucket to catch the pennies fall- 
ing from OPEC treasuries. Alas, 
most bankers agree, few indeed 
ever fell Bahrain's way. 

They went instead, and con- 
tinue to go, Into the major 
money-market banks of the 
West. It seems unlikely that 
this is going to change, at least 
in the short-term. OPEC deposits 
will continue to flow into the 
major U.S. and European banks 
and will not. according to most 
OPEC central bankers, be 
deflected by any political con- 
siderations. 




deposited outside the. circle of 
top-notch -New York ahd : Euro- 
market banks cuts rather less 
ice how than it did before the 
Iranian asset-freeze. 

, . Smajl. balance . sheets ; and 
limited uses for the funds may 
be constraints on the services 
. which the Arab banks can pre- 
. sently offer. But these should 
fade with time— and are already, 
less important to .some 'observers 
than an entrenched Caution on 
the part of the central bankers, 
which will be more difficult to 
overcome. . 1 * 

“ A concerted ' -push . . is 
required for a change in central 
bankers’ attitudes," says one 
And) general manager in thq. 
Gull “ This is hard to get going 
because .-it isn't worth .any 
individual : bank having - a. 
political row for the sake of a 
few hundred million dollars 
which could come from the 
interbank market anyway." . 

There are also differences of 
opinion about the importance of 
direct access to OPEC deposits. 
“ Petrodollar funding can .come 


of funds available in the past.tft'-* : 
credits like . : the Republic '■ of'. 
Pantena which were effectively^ 
oarred .from .the EurodOHir-J 
bond market-'- ’-.vr Tl-"- 


Extension 


M: 

KD hands might in this sens#) 1 - - 
be a genuine extension to the! £ 
capital markets- of the Wesi-Bug-T 
-six of the last seven KD.bbndsf; : 
have been, for JWpier kf-.' 
borrowers; which is hot qutteri 
the -same : thing. Moreover, tjyu 
virtue of their relative cheaper, 
ness, the- bonds have fatied tdW* 
attract -Western Investors* ti 
interest and are therefore 
almost . entirely restricted 
whatever new Issue volume 1 
liquidity of the Kuwaiti public^ 
sector can bear — around $50(tat£ 
a year, is one current.esnmara.-^ 
Different credit judgments byrv. 
Arab ahd by - Western Euxo^ 
market banks for deficit country £ 
risks., on the syndicated credit? 
market would be pntentiaUy-'f^- 
more importahf than ahyediver^ 
gerice Of views "between tbe. . 
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market” says Hikmat Nasha- 
shibi. of Kuwait International 


Investment Company (KHG). 
"It is the willingness of ’the 
Arab batilur to book loans id the 


markets, however. 

Some Arab bankers, insist .that - 
Third World borrowers wIE 
approached .frpm, 4he Middle 
East with JXBich more-sympatfiyv 
and understanding^ ".thap/ 


them tfceir important role in assert that Arab banks" wiil ber 
rwyclmg no* the source of to touch credMs un- ,; 

their funds. acceptable, say, to Citibank’s 

q*; • •• shareholders. ' ..It is too-eariy 

. anmmns yet to Judge which ■ of these 

Others lay more stress qn thd 

significance of Government snr-' mfluent:ia ? though it must be 
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pluses going directly to the 
Arab banks. They see this as 
easily the ‘ most effective 
stimulus to increased Arab lend- 
ing. In the- longer term, also, 
it must be simple banking prud- 
ence to ensure that the region’s 
major commercial banks are not 
still wholly dependent on the 
Western interbank markets for 
their funding. Above all, 
deposits imply confidence and 
are seen as a half-way house to 
a still greater goal for the Arab 


dear which Would contribute 
more to the recycling process In 
the long run. . 

: . In the shorter , term, the con- - 
tribution of the Arab banks is 
more straightforward. It should 
be three or four years at least 
before they have accumulated-"? 
portfolios along the lines^ #uCc- 
those already held in -the -West;.: 
Even if- they restrict themselves/ 
to the generally' acceptable - ' - 
credits among . the •' ofiKo 
importing.nations, therefore, time 
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banks: management control over . Arab ■ sb ° nl J breathe an 


of 


some of the foreign ' assets 
the oQ surplus states. 

Opportunities for Arab banks 
to control some of these assets 
have been rather restricted to 
date. The three major Kuwaiti 


new wind- into the flagging saiteg 
of the commercial banking. coiJK':- 
mtraity’s recycling effort. ... ; -.v..r. 
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But it is growing quickly. 
NBK opened a representative 
office in London last April and 
has now managed nearly a 
dozen internationally - syndi- 
cated loans. NBAD has this year 
managed floating-rate note 
issues for two major French 
banks, on the strength of a 
sound in-house trading opera- 
tion. 


Such forays into the inter- 
national market are regarded 
by the banks of the region as 
an extension of their domestic 
business. (Indeed, NBK bas 
merged its international and 
domestic credit departments 
into one.) Typically, it is local 
trade and construction financing 
— letters of credit, guarantees, 
working capital loans and so on 
— which must lead the way to 
term-lending and then perhaps 
to international business. 


Exceptions to this rule — in 
that they lack one .home base, 
though not their fair share of 
caution — are the few banks 
newly-crealed by oil-producing 
states for the express purpose 
competing in the inter- 
national markets. Given the 
altered perception of Arab 
banking, the progress of these 
institutions has been followed 
with much interests. 

Last summer, the Bahrain- 
based Gulf International Bank’s 
syndicated credit department 
had three full-time officers. Now 
it has six. The. bank partici- 
pated in 1979 in loans totalling 
$3bn. By the end of last month, 
the running total for 1980 was 
already S8.4bn, comprising 40 
loans, for nine of which GIB 
was lead-manager. The bank’s 
rapidly-growing assets now 
exceed S2bn and its recently' 
boosted subscribed capital 
stands at BD 100m (S265m), 
all of which should be paid up 
by the end of 1981. 

These figures reflect the 
bank's arrival as a fully- 
acknowledged member of the 
international banking fratern* 
ity. It opened a branch in 
London last year, qpother is 
planned for New York next 
month, and others are expect^ 
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Banque Nationale de Paris, one of fhe- 
worid's leading commercial banks, has an 
international network extending over 
seventy-five countries . 
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In the Arab Countries 




Bahrain 

8NP Branch 


Djibouti 

BANQUE POUR U COMMERCE 
ET i’JNDUSnOE - M® ROUGE 
Subsidiary 

Egypt 

BNP Represenlofive Office 
BANQUE DU CARE ET 
DEPAKS-SA.E. . 

Assocra fee/ Sonic 


Lebanon • . 

BNP Kepnssenfoffve Office 
BANQUE NATIONAIE DE PAWS 
MERCONTlNENrALE Branch 
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Morocco 

banque MAROCAINE 

^uccp^jffLwiiniK 

Subsidiary _ ■ 
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BNPRepresenfcrfive Office 

Jordan 

BNPRepresenftjffveOffit:® - , 

Kuwait 

ARAB EUROPEAN FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMGMT CO.SA.K.{ARGF) 
Assoctofed finance Cbmpdnjr . . 


Tunisia -i ' . i ' - 

UMONBANCAIRE . 
POURlfiCOMMWa ETL'iNDUSTraE 

■Subsidiary' •' ■ - 


United Arab Emirates 

BNPffepnesenfo/ftm.Offiw . 




Yemen (Arab Republic op). 

BANQUE NATIONALEDE PARS 
JNTERCONTlN0ffiUJE . V 
Representative Office 7 . - , 
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Banque Nationale de Paris 

Head Office; 

16 Boulevard des ItalTens7500? PARIS 
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ARAB BANKING V 




continue to thrive 


' VHEN M.- Yves Lamarche 
■ eft his post as senior 
Vice-president at - Bank of 
unerica with responsibility 
or the Middle East at the 
ind of last year to step into the 
hoes of M. Yves Tratiert, who 
<ad been chairman of Basque 
irahe at. Internationale 
ilnvestissement (BAH) since 
£74, his move was watched with 
iOme interest from Neuilly, the 
jnart western suburb of Paris 
There the. doyen of Arab con- 
sortium ' Basks, Union des 
Jaflqnes. arabes. et Francalses 
;UBAF), is based. 

' ’ Once the appointment of Mr. 
Ibdel-Latif Senani to lead : its 
-hternational division in Febru- 
. ay f878, UBAF has become 
' Quch , more aggressive.' in the 
international syndicated loan 
. packet. Early this year it 
Signed the first syndicated loan 
nr China, to' the amazement of 
bore than' one member of the 
jbternational banking cons 
' lunity.- 

1 Shifted 

} Two or three years ago. the 
wo banks appeared to be com- 
peting directly, particularly in 
he commercial banking sector. 
While UBAF, founded early on 
in the 1970s, has all along 
/boasted the larger asset base 
r(over $6bn today) and the wider 
international network, BAH 
was, at least, until two years 
ago, very active in underwriting 
; and managing loans and bonds. 
Today, however, the emphasis 
: has decidedly shifted towards 
investment and ' merchant 
banking. . 

Both banks had well-known 
figures in senior positions. Mr. 
Mohammed Abushadi, who rose 
to the chairmanship of the 
.State-owned National Bank of 
’ Egypt is often described as. the 
•glue that holds UBAF together. 
•He is the man many bankers 
■credit with having turned UBAF 
'from being the Middle East arm 
of Credit Lyonnais, .which has a 
£0 per cent stake in UBAF, into 
ja force in its own right 
i No matter how difficult at 
times the relations may be 
between UBAFs many share-, 
polders — which include Arab 
Bank (Jordan), the Commercial 
fcank of Syria, ■ the Rafidain 
Bank of Iraq,, the Ministry of 
finance and Petroleum of 
|)atar, the . Basque Exterienre 
^'Algerie, as well as the central 
oanks of Morocco and Egypt — 
not to mention Credit Lyonnais 
'r— Mr. Abushadi has turned 
•UBAF into the most con- 
jsistently dynamic of all Arab 
i ventures in international 

; h anking.- 

BAIT was very active/notably 
• in’- commercial 'banking, until 
two years ago when its director 
t ip charge of merchant banking, 
Mr. Roger Azar, left to set up. a 


THE SHAREHOLDER BANKS IN THE 
BIG TWO 


BAH 


Abu Dhabi Investment 
Authority 

Algemene Bank Nederland 
Arab Petroleum Investments 
Corporation 

Banca Nazfcmale del Lavoro 
Banco do Brasil 
Banco Central 

Bank of America NT and SA 
Bank of Kuwait and the 
Middle East 

Bank of Sudan 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert 
Banqne Centrale Popniaire 
Banqne du LHian et d’Outre- 
Mer 

Banqne Rationale de Paris 
Banqne Natlonale pour le 
Beveloppement Econoutique 
Basque Nationale de Tunfefie 


Cairo Amman Bank 
Canadian Imperial Bank of 
Commerce 

Development Bank of 
Singapore 
Gulf Bank KSC 
Kuwait Investment Company 
National. Bank of Bahrain 
National' Commercial Bank 
National Investment .Company 
Osterreichische Landerbank 
Qatar National Bank 
Societe Ftnanclerc 
Europeene SFE 
Sumitomo Bank 
Urflon Baneaire pour le 
Commerce et iTndnstrie 
Union des Banqoes Suisse 
Wahda Bank 


UBAF 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait 
AlahB Bank-Dnbai 
Arab African International 
- Bank 
Arab Bank 

Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait 
Bank of Jordan 
Banqne Audi SAL 
Banqne Centrale de 
Hauritanie 

Basque Exterienre d’Algerie 
Basque Francatse du 
Commerce Exterienre 
Banqne Generate da Pheiix 
Banqne G. Trad (Credit 
Lyonnais) 

Banqne da Manic 


private consultancy. Overnight 
the steam seemed to go out of 
BAIFs underwriting, though the 
disappearance of the nascent 
Bahraini dinar and other Gulf 
currency bond sectors, not to 
mention the more active role 
played by the Kuwaiti banks -in 
tiie Kuwaiti bond sector, robbed 
the Paris bank of its niche. 

BAH .was also believed to 
have lost money on its bond 
underwriting business. That 
may explain why BAITs profits, 
in both 1978 and 1979. were 
much below those of UBAF, 
and the change of direction 
which has taken place and 
which is turning the bank into 
an investment and merchant 
bank. The bond trading depart- 
ment remains active but places 
issues rather than underwriting 
new ones. This change of direc- 
tion is 1 likely to be emphasised 
by the new chairman. 

A leasing department has 
recently been set up, this being 
the first major leasing company 
in the Arab world. The main 
transaction to date is the leas- 
ing of a TriStar aircraft to Gulf 


Central Bank of Egypt 
Centra! Bank of Somalia 
Central Bank of Yemen 
Commercial Bank of Syria 
Credit Lyonnais ' 

Jordan National Bank 
Libyan Arab Foreign Bank 
National Bank of Abn Dhabi 
National Bank of Yemen 
Rafidain Bank 
Riyad Bank 

Societe Tunisienne de Banqne 
Sudan Commercial Bank 
Yemen Bank for 
Reconstruction and 
Development 


Air. Plans are afoot to set up 
affiliates, with local partners, in 
Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Abu 
Dhabi. 

The bank has recently hit the 
headlines because of the pur- 
chases of prime properties it 
has made in Europe on behalf 
of Middle East clients. Its 
objective is to invest in pro- 
perty. particularly in Europe 
and the UB. 

So far it has participated in 
the purchase of the Rhone 
Poulenc building which houses 
the headquarters of this large 
chemicals, textiles and engineer- 
ing group in Paris. The price 
was FFr 500m (£50m), which 
makes it one of the largest 
property deals ever done in 
France. 

BAH has also financed the 
purchase of the Londonderry 
Hotel on behalf of private Arab 
clients whose identity has not 
been revealed. 

The bank’s investment bank- 
ing .department, has also . been 
active in the trading! of precious 
metals— not least gold. It acts 
as an agent and not as a princi- 
pal on behalf of diems. 


Portfolio management has 
grown in bath institutional and 
personal accounts and BAH is 
believed to have $l-l|bn of 
funds under management today. 

Roger Sursock, director of 
BAITS investment banking 
department, sums up the situa- 
tion: “ It should be emphasised 
that Arab investment in the 
West is still very small but 
BAH has been active iu placing 
a portion of this investment. 
However, it is possible that a 
change in the nature of Arab- 
Western interdependence could 
reduce the ability or indeed the 
willingness of Western econo- 
mies to absorb Arab capital, by 
which time the argument for 
channelling more funds in 
association with Western tech- 
nology into Third World coun- 
tries might acquire momentum.” 

Impetus 

These new policies are being 
given added impetus by the 
presence of M. Yves Lamarche, 
who can point to improved 
profits during the first six 
months of 1980. 

UBAF by comparison remains 
a commercial bank; its treasury 
department is probably the 
most active of all Arab banks 
in Paris. It also helps to finance 
French exports and assists 
various corporations working in 
France. Mr. Benani is a 
Moroccan who holds Swiss and 
French degrees in engineering, 
economics and international 
law. He worked with Citibank 
for 12 years before joining 
UBAF. 

He believes, forcefully, that 
Arab bankers should aim to be 
a major force in world affairs 
— “ Arab bankers are too shy” 
he says. He complains about 
the discrimination against Arab 
borrowers and is not alone in 
the hanking community in won- 
dering why Latin Americans or 
some Far East countries should 
pay lower margins than do some 
Arab countries — for example, 
Morocco or Algeria. 

But discrimination would 


State borrowers and 
their ratings 
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THE GROSS borrowing needs 
of Arab oil exporting countries 
have been sharply reduced this 
year by higher oil prices. 
Nevertheless their total publi- 
cised borrowings in the inter- 
national credit markets have 
remained fairly high at nearly 
$9lbn during the first half of 
1980 compared with approxi- 
mately SlObn in the first half of 
1979. For the most part this 
group of countries enjoys easy 
access to the international 
credit markets. 

Not all Arab countries are .oil 
producers, however, and for 
some access to the capital 
markets of the West is iess easy. 
While Jordan’s reputation 
among international banks is 
good — it has recently secured 
a seven year 5150m loan on the 
very fine spread of | per cent, 
the first for many months — 
Morocco's is a little tarnished 
by the continuing war in the 
Western Sahara; and the strain, 
this is putting on that country’s 
balance of payments. 

Sudan is a far worse case and 
the Bank of Sudan, the Sudanese 
central bank, recently appointed 
Morgan Grenfell to advise in its 
negotiations on its outstanding 
debts to commercial banks. 
Negotiations with .Western 
banks ended without agreement 
last December because Sudan 
regarded the banks’ demand for 
payment of arrears of interest 
and regular payment of current 
and refinancing interest, fn 
return for rescheduling of the 
debt over a seven-year period 
with three years’ grace, as 
impossible to fulfil. But the 
dialogue between the banks and 
the Sudanese authorities was 
revived and the appointment of 
Morgan Grenfell should help 
speed negotiations. 

Egypt is a somewhat special 
case. The large loan which a 
group of banks, spearheaded hr 
UBAF. tried to put' together 
more than a year ago to help 
finance the .purchase of U-£. 
civilian aircraft fell foul of the 
bad relations between Egypt 
and its Arab neighbours in the 
wake of Camp David; ' 

Meanwhile Egypt and tile In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
IIMF) have failed to reach the 
basis for a new agreement to 
replace the $730m three-year 
facility that, collapsed three 
months after it was signed in 
1978, While the failure is a 
setback for Egypt's desire to 
win an international seal of 
economic <l good housekeeping " 
it also demonstrates the im- 
mense improvement in its . 
balance of payments* over the : 
past 18 months, ” ' 


Among the oil producers the 
most ironic case is without 
doubt that of Algeria, 
which has all but vanished 
from the . markets. En- 
hanced earnings from oil and 
gas exports coupled with a shift 
in its economic policy away 
from investment in heavy indus- 
try have reduced its borrowings 
to a mere $40m in the first seven 
months of this year. 

Boasted 

During 1979 Algeria borrowed 
$2.1bn in loans and bonds and 
the last major loan for an Al- 
gerian borrower, the Banque 
Nationals d’Algerie, at the turn 
of the year boasted an element 
of i per cent in the margin, the 
lowest yet for an Algerian 
name. 

Among the Gulf States Qatar 
this year appears to have taken 
the decision virtually to wipe 
out its Eurodollar borrowings. 
In January it paid -off its $350m 
syndicated loan for the Govern- 
ment’s petroleum corporation, 
and a number of its State 
industries. In August it prepaid 
its $175m Eurodollar loan for 
the Qatar Petrochemical Com- 
pany. 

Sharjah, in the UAE, con- 
tinues, however, to borrow 
money for general purposes, 
mainly to pay off old debts, 
local bankers believe. Abu 
Dhabi is helping it out through 
discreet payments to service the 
debts, but Sharjah has recently 
gone to the market once again 
for general financing. However, 
the rates It has been able to 
obtain have been much im- 
proved by the guarantees which 
Abu Dhabi has provided. Out- 
standing at the moment is a 
$200m loan arranged by BAH 
and a number of smaller 
amounts arranged on a club 
basis by British and U-S. banks. 

Abu Dhabi’s willingness to 
support Sharjah in such deals 
was further emphasised this 
year by the appearance of the 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi in 
a lead management position in 
the latest 855m Eurodollar bor- 
rowing for Sharjah. The emirate 
is very much a federal loyalist 
and is at least making the effort 
to pay off its foreign borrowings 
in a regular way, something 
which is much appreciated by 
international banks. 

Much less can be said of 
Sheikh Saqr in Ras- al Khaiptah, 
who because - of' bis more 
independent policies, does not 
enjoy the support of Abu 
Dhabi, The emirate’s financial 
position is still precarious and 
its debts, including “ foreign 


borrowings, are estimated to 
be around the 8500m mark, 
though international borrow- 
. ings are only a small amount of 

fhi'g- 

Dubai on the other hand has 
around $2.67bn in outstanding 
Eurodollar loans because its 
ruler Sheikh Rashid has usually 
turned to foreign banks to help 
him finance his major urban 
and industrial projects. The 
emirate’s debt service ratio, 
however, which at one time 
caused concern among foreign 
bankers. has considerably 
improved since the 1979 oil 
price rise and Dubai’s decision 
to turn to the spot market for 
its oil sales at a time when 
spot prices were considerably 
higher than official OPEC rates. 

Most of the borrowings made 
by Arab countries in the inter- 
national capital markets has 
traditionally been in the form 
of syndicated credits. A few, 
notably Algeria and Morocco, 
were able to arrange bonds 
denominated in one of the Gulf 
currencies. That source of 
funds dried up last November, 
however, when the central bank 1 
of Kuwait closed the new issue 
side of the Kuwaiti dinar (KD) 
market This happened as a , 
result of the very serious ; 
liquidity crisis which had left < 
a number of banks with serious : 
funding difficulties. 

Inadequate money market 
liquidity had been a principal 
concern of the Kuwaiti banks for 
several months. It became an 
acute problem in tie wake of 
the Volcker package last autumn 
and had been exacerbated by the 
Carter package in November. 
1978. No-one fears a revaluation 
of the dinar against the U.S. 
dollar, at least of any signifi- 
cance- When U.S. interest rates 
move sharply higher, Kuwaiti 
rates must follow suit or attract 
arbitrage operations. Last 
autumn Kuwaiti rates moved up. 
but stayed a long way behind 
dollar rates. Anyone able to bor- 
row dinars did so, baying dol- 
lars and earning . a m a r g in on 
deposits 5 or 6 per cent higher. 

The KD band market was re- 
opened In August, eight months 
after the Imposition of the 
Government's moratorium, but 
could still fall victim to a violent 
jump in U.S. dollar rates. Mean- 
while the Kuwaiti central bank 
has imposed tighter rules 
governing the size of each KD 
issae end the new issue calen- 
dar. The first KD issue was for 
the City of Oslo but it is yet far 
from clear how much this sector 
of the bond market can really 

flourisil - Francis Ghflls 


appear to work two ways. It Is' 
believed that UBAF is not 
included in the list of banks 
with which SAMA (the Saudi 
Arabian Monetary Agency) 
deposits funds. 

The third major consortium 
bank based in Paris, FRAB 
Bank, seems to be a very sleepy ' 
organisation — better known 
today for its flashy headquarfers 
in the prestigious Champs 
Elysees decorated in raspberry 
ultra suede than for dynamic 
achievement. By comparison, 
the 18th century elegance of 
BAII's headquarters in the 
Place Vendome or the workman- 
like atmosphere of the modern 
block UBAF sits in in Neuilly 
tell a different story. 

Otber Arab consortium banks 
play an increasingly active role 
in the international capital mar- 
kets, though their personality 
would appear to be less distinct 
than that of the two Paris-based 
banks. UBAF and BAH. Gulf 
International Bank is a very 
active manager of loans and has 
spread the area of ' its activity 
considerably during the past 12 
months. It now ranks second to 
UBAF in the number of loans it 
lead manages and manages. In 
the course of this year it expects 
to establish a fully staffed bond 
department which would allow 
it to play a more consistent role 
as underwriter of new issues. 

European Arab Bank is also 
an active manager of loans but 
there has been some turmoil 
recently which resulted in the 
departure of the bank's manag- 
ing director, Robert Botcherby. 

While the concept of consor- 
tium banking is being ques- 
tioned increasingly today, at 
least where institutions whose 
shareholders are purely Western 
are concerned, it appears that 
Arab consortium banks, 
especially the older established 
ones, continue to thrive. They 
have come of age. The problem 
for the more recently estab- 
lished ones remains to acquire 
a personality which is distinct, 
and that is no easy matter. 

Francis Ghiles 
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DEVELOPMENT 

in the Gulf with the leading 
Dutch bank 


deposits and-intemationat transfers. 

To find out how we can help you develop, contact 
Amro Bank (Dubai Branch), Dubai International Trade 
Centre, Level 18, PO Box 2941 , Dubai, United Arab 
Emirates. Telephones: 4731 80 PABX {ten lines) General, 
47421 1/12/13/14 Dealing Room, 474142 Investment 
Department. Telex: 46778 AMRO General, 46777 AMROX 
Dealing Room, 47585 AMROS Investment Department. 

V- . Branches, subsidiaries or affiliates in every major 

■mb world financial centre. 

pjamrobank 

S amsterdam-rotterdam bank nv 


Dutch, dependable and developing worldwide. 


. Amro Bank Is the leading commercial and 
investment bank Tn The Netherlands. 

And the 27th largest bank in the world, with total 
balance sheet assets of dfl. 91 billion (US$ 47 billion), 
guarantee funds of dfl. 3.8 billion (US$1.96 billion), and 
over 850 branches in Holland. 

We are a developing force in the Gulf area as well. 
In Dubai we have a full branch offering corporate and . 
investment banking services, including syndicated #■ 
loans, trade finance guarantee/bonding facilities, P" 
foreign exchange, local and eurocurrency I 
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The range 
of international 
services no 


other 

bank 

offers 


t ri ana Ho nat Ruaice. CompeSfive?y . 

SntfeimttdmedhaKemi 


Internationa l Brandi NefowricCompriaMx . 

Ta-grpiheaeiitsveUX. member of European Bjokslffleroaliyal <Ba^ WflmJancfc 

^ii»5r pBwm iho complete facilities of seven negor jgte pemfcnt Euro poax bate bb EUbO 
' ^Mmr ^thmn g hn iitEHnMBjndiianM*^ 

IjjBT H gnwjlg^HsCgp^wii t 

spot md forward coonads. 


tansg^dians.BiasioiXMiea^aocuirOTu»ycicuii3. 

international ConwrateVaveL Competitive^ - 

Exdoasem Midland, dfecct access to theTOfafslagfl travel roci pany-ThoMBCqqjc- 
somber of the Midland Bank Group The fonsst growing company m buanejsBaflHpiOTS^; 
HM f«wt cnMBhurtw business travel service mdwCng fagpi «iaa n^ m IS ) au.tu£«, 
« w »^. ^ i ^ ^ . c 1 V T_P.S(ggk»CiBfe«raJpi«T900 o g ic csa ndf q)Csan<atiw<^ 

feteigtowlMgttoitBanjggg^Cwg BifiSBj ic 

a mmckta max. oTndenatoiarfmaiidal services from Samuel MontagtWtt^n’l Heiiaart 
B*nkandamat^oTfl»MidlmdB«ricGn^Eoniciiiieacyaeifils 1 l>onaBsuas,e(»pciato 
. midinwstnKnisemces. - - — - - 


faitematfonal Marketin g Sen^ _ 

'■ A imkwe range of mattering and export finance serrioes tiw^Afctttidon AnwfclB 
International 0 *pteafcnlin&cd.ijpeniingBiowrWOcniaitnefcln 8 *inBHjatniesiiinnai» 
on&a^dbcnmeDtatknvrocedureK. ___ . _ 
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TBSeaBteliveltt any of thesekey centre crffices:AflieiisBa3irain,Bnissds» 
Bbcdos Aires, Caro»Edinontoii,Fraiikfiiit,Hnng&Kis,Madrid,MoscDf«, 

Paris, Sao Mo, Sydney, Teheran, Tokyo, Toronto, 'fencoorac or our 
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The Geobankers 
can put money to work 
for you in any 
convertible currency. 



GEOBANKING*. 

ft is the way of worldwide banking at 
Msiufecturers Hanover, a major (J.S. 
bank with neariy $50 bilfion in assets 
and a traefition of service dating back 
more than.a century. 



^OBANWNG 
DEPOSIT FACHiTES. 

Nearly $4Q billion in local and 
international currency deposits are 
currently entrusted to the Cfeobankers 
on a global basis. By governments, 
banks, businesses arid individuals. 

These deposits take the form of 
current accounts to concentrate 


funds for business payments. Certif- 
icates of deposit that offer occefiert 
marketability. Time deposits for 
Jongenterm investment And a variety 
of other deposit accounts for earn- 
ings plus liquidity. 

. Put the total global com m itm en t 
of Manufechaers Hanower to workfor 
you. Contact a Geobanker today 


MANUFACTURERS HANOVER 

The banking source. Worldwide. 


Mens. Brussels, Buehaest Dsoxltaf, 

Laembourg*. Madrid, Manchester, MBnn, 


, Frankfurt. Guernsey. Hmtam Hwwg 
Osb, Pads, Ro m e . Zurich. Woddwfcte 


Taraan. Thatknd, (Sited Kingdom. CMted Stales. Venezuela. 
Headquarters: 3SO Iterfc Avenue, New Tfaric. N.Y. 


*To open in I960. 
MertberFDlC 
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THE MONETARY authorities 
of the Gulf have let out a com- 
munal sigh of relief since April. 
Trapped in a flood of rising 
capital outflows for some .IS 
months, they had chosen not to 
try staying buoyant with the aid 
of currency revaluations and 
higher interest rates. They had 
opted instead to . stand their 
grotznd and simply take a deep 
breath. 

The exodus of capital bad 
continued for several worrying 
months. Serious shortages of 
local currency had followed a 
huge switch into foreign assets 
and urgent remedies had been 
sought. Then came the April 
collapse in dollar rales. The 
flood receded and the authori- 
ties reaffirmed the practicality 
of their stand. 

Against the background in 
1979 and early 1980 of high 
sterling and dollar interest 
rates, heavy selling of Gulf 
currencies was inevitable. Their 
low interest rates and limited 
exposure to changes in their 
dollar exchange rate created 
spectacular arbitrage oppor- 
tunities. Last year’s political 
uncertainties in the .region 
added a second motive for 
capital transfers. . . 

Tt would be naive to suppose 
that the Gulf governments were 
not made fully aware at an 
earty stage of the crisis of the 
consequences of fixing both 
interest and exchange rates. 
Their adherence nonetheless to 
the “deep breath" policy was 
not the product of simple- 
minded obduracy sometimes 
suggested by unsympathetic 
observers. 

The Gulf rulers were advised 
that with careful central bank- 
ing supervision, rate adjust-, 
meats could be avoided longer 
than the critics thought In this 
respect, the advisers were to 
some extent vindicated by the 
resourcefulness of the monetary 
authorities In combating the 
short-term effects of the capital 
outflow. 

The money systems of the 
Gulf are almost entirely closed 
circuits. The Government sells 
oil and gas for dollars. The 
dollars are sold to the central 
monetary authority in exchange 
for, say, riyals. The Govern- 
ment’s local spending puts the 
riyals into the domestic 
economy, where they remain in 
circulation or are sold back to 
the authority (via the banking 
system) to buy the dollars 
originally sold by the Govern- 


ment When rival sales 
accelerate because dollars are in 
keen demand — for imports or 
simply to provide foreign asset 
holdings — riyai illqnidity 

results unless the Government 
injects a fresh supply. 

If this supply has to exceed 
the level of the Government’s 
natural spending, as was every- 
where the case In 1979-80,. then 
resourcefulness is needed to 
invent new ways of injecting 
funds without disr uptin g the 
financial sector. 

Expedients 

In the event Gulf monetary 
authorities adopted a range -of 
useful expedients. Some, par- 
ticularly the Kuwaitis, pur-, 
chased undeveloped land at 
drastically inflated ' prices, 
which transferred Government 
funds into private sector hands 
— though how many hands, 
exactly, was not always clear. 

The authorities also arranged 
swap facilities. These Were a 
development of the arrange- 
ment whereby central banks 
bought foreign exchange for 
“ same-day " rather than the 
more normal “tiyo-day" settle- 
ment. This arrangement pro- 
vided immediate relief for 
domestic interbank markets 
starved of local currency. But 
it meant that commercial banks 
had to accept a (theoretical) 
foreign exchange risk, since 
foreign exchange liabilities sold 
in this way might need one 
day to be met 

Swap facilities provide for a 
future resale of the foreign 
currency to the .commercial 
banks — though at a slightly 
different price to reflect toe 
central bank's desired interest 
rate differential between - the 
two currencies over toe period 
of the swap. 

Such measures were " used 
throughout . the Gulf to offset 
illiquidity last year and this. 
They did not prevent - periods 
of acute difficulty— with over- 
night rates soaring to 40 per 
cent or more — bnt they did 
alleviate seriously disruptive 
market conditions on many 
occasions. 

Indeed, some leading bankers 
have criticised the over-use of 
swap facilities. They point out 
that swaps are designed to 
mitigate short-term illiquidity, 
where the timing of Govern- 
ment expenditure is temporarily 
mis-matched- against private 
exchange operations. Swaps are 
in this . view.. less . useful during,. 


chronic illiquidity, where too 
local currency deposit base has 
become unsatisfactory. 

Bnt the heavy use of swaps 
was prohMdy ihesiljto^ 
the relnctance In adopt western, 
measures involving exchange 
and interest' rate . fluctuations: 
This reluctance reflects far 
more, however, than trust in 
short-term' expedients or con- 
fidence that huge foreign - ex- 
change reserves caxt ; be used 
by Gulf States to spend their 
way out hf any. illiquidity:,-. . 

- Politically, " a borrowings rate 
of -TO pereent represents an 
important ceiling far the Gulf 
Governments'.. Higher rates com' 
promise the desired , image of 
domestic' stability. "While they 
can -hardly be avoided in inter- 
bank markets, they. are . other-, 
wise prohibited or effectively 
restricted — as in Saudi Arabia — 
to toe overdrafts of foreigners. 

Nor is this 10 per ; cent limit 
dictated only' by socio-political 
considerations*— or • even - , just- 
religious objections. which 
generally -find 7.5 to 10 pear cent 
rates a necessary evil, but con- 
sider anything higher to be 
positively usurious. r 

There . is. also the economic 
argument. Gulf societies are 
-financially far less sophisticated 
than toe West. Since jnany 
people’s savings . are . held. in. 
cash, in non-interest-bearing 
bank current accounts or deposit 
accounts yielding a few per cent 
only, an .innovation which might 
fuel inflation as rapidly as nigh . 
bank iending-rates- is. under- 
standably feared. 

Again, to ere is a scepticism- 
about toe efficacy of more ,- 
flexible rates,, reinforced during 
the last 18 months: “No amount 
of rate-tinkering wi3l halt politt 
ally-motivated . transfers ■ of 
capital," said one Gulf banker. . 
“And if beating imported Jnfla-. 
tion is toe aim, subsidies are a 
far better tool.” 

This view reflects the common 
belief that, if revaluation were- 
used to .offset higher import 
prices, many. Gulf . merchants 
would fail to pass nn their: 
reduced, costs to toe market- 
place. Revaluation would reduce 
the local currency value of 
dollar-denominated oil-earning?.; 
But it would be less effective, sks 
a substitute for existing Govern- 
ment-subsidies, the popularity; 
of which b as its own distinct- 
political value. . \V 

Speculators are a third puta- 
tive target for revaluation. Gulf 
officials are reminded " with 
some regularity. -that . arbitrage r 


speculators (borrowers of cheap:; 
locaf corrancfes to fund lucra-j 
five, dollar deposits) could : bev 
deterred .by flexible rates. Then- /: 
answers rare - seldom specific hte. : ; 
many 'observers’. doubt that arbi-. - 
■ trage -profits seriously concern;, 
the authorities. 

Regulated interest . rates Jire ■ . 
not generally • perceived in; "this 
. way. But if this has. occasionally . 
been the nef 'effect in the. retail '.- 
b anking .context, ; toe same.' is 
true in, toe corporate sector. Tie f 
structure : of . domestic, rates ;fu ■ 
Kuwait; for: example, appeared' 
ta restrain coupon levels on new 
K3D bonds during 19TO. Rhine 1 j 
adventurous,; borrowers were -, 
able to. raise substantial funds; 
—before last November’s mqra-^. 
folium, on newjissues^-for" ^cpn^ 
siderably less than toey would...: 
have paid in - the - Eurodollar : 
bond 'markeh : v V‘ i- 

More ’Western . treasurers .; 
might „ perhaps have takmi ad - 
vantage of -the -Kuwaitis r _ lar- 
gesse if. they had fully appre-.-; 
(dated.. the . link between The 1 : 
dollar, toe KD and all toeiotber.. 
Gulf currencies. . /Possibly, they ; 
were.' misled by talk of “daily . 
fixings" and re stru c ture d cur- 
rency baskets. ;•"*.* 

Antipadiy ; - 

These latter have sometimes - ' 
accompanied small percentage - 
Changes between ’ all .toe jGtDf , 
currencies and the doUar- .But : 
the adjustments reflect no 
change in the underlying anti- 
pathy - towards - - revaluation. 
They have ? been' only -'simill' 
parentage changes wlaeb“ 
particularly in the case of the : 
Saudi riyai earlier this year- 
have - successfully deterred 
foreign exchange deafas from ; 
taking up speculative toventozy . 
positions. ’ S ': -■•’•rf;" . 

Indeed, it is precisely because 
all the Gulf currencies share : 
this basic adherence -to. to e ~ 
dollar: whidi Tenders' most dis- -- 
cussion of furtoer GoH motifr ; 
.tary . co-ordination superflmms: ; ; 
But one - Oll-enabri«toig 7 Gulf • 
currency still recozs: as a topic ■- 
of tieated debate whenever toe • 
monetary author! ties are^ehjoy- ■: 
ing a period of relative: crim.-. 
And there are agns df ils re- .; 
appearing now tq flU hours of ; ’ 
political' discusaoh— until the - 
next interest rate c^cle 'r^riyes : 
c again the weightier, questions of 
toe last year. " - r - v ; f : 

- 'rKiflcan 


The Arab world’s 



THE Arab Monetary Fund took 
a further step towards becom- 
ing the Arab world’s own IMF 
last autumn by providing its 
first extended facility to the 
region’s most indigent country, 
Sudan. The $44bn loan was its 
largest yet. and it was the first 
time toe Fund had lent more to 
a member country than that 
country bad put in. 

The Fund has 21 member 
States, though Egypt is tech- 
nically suspended from mem- 
bership , despite being one of 
■the Fund's creditors. The chief 
aim of the Fund is to assist 
Arab States with balance of 
•payments difficulties, recycling 
the surpluses of toe richer Arab 
States to the poorer. 

All member States have the 
automatic right to draw up to 
75 per cent of their paid-up 
subscription should they have 
a balance of payments deficit. 
In addition, member states may 
be able to obtain a loan on con- 
cessionary terms from toe Fund 
to support a financial pro- 
gramme to be agreed with the 
Fund. In toe case of a severe 
balance of payments problem, 
the AMF can, like tbe IMF, pro- 
vide funds according to a 
financial and economic re f or m 
programme agreed between the 
member state and the AMF. 

A member state may in addi- 
tion be able to borrow up to 100 
per cent of its paid up subscrip- 
tion to meet some unforeseen 
balance of payments disaster 
such as crop failure. The limit 
to borrowing by member-states 
in any one year is three times 
its paid up subscription. 


the Fond. Though the $44m loan 
was on terms which included a 
financial and economic reform 
programme, it came a few 
months after toe -IMF bad 
agreed a rather larger facility 
for Sudan. It would not have 
made much sense for toe AMF 
to have imposed yet more strin- 
gent conditions than tbe IMF, 
while less stringent conditions 
would have been meaningless. 

Meanwhile toe Fund has been 
trying to fulfil some od >its other 
stated objectives, which indude 
promoting Arab economic unity, 
advising states on investment 


and promoting toe- devd^raent 
of Arab capita] markets. Last; 
summer the AMF - shot to. 
prominence by announcing a. 
stop to aH financial dealings 
with Canada in protest, at toe.' 
new Canadian Government’s 
election promise to move toe 
Canadian Embassy in Israel 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. ; . , 
Dr. Jawad Hash era, toe AMFV 
Iraqi President, said that- no 
more deposits would be placed 
with Canadian banks, whether 
toey were 'offshore banks in 


Bahrain, op the Enrbmaricet, or 
anywhere else.' It wbifidiwvt / 
no .foreign exchange -dealing! . 
with Canadian financial -instjta- 
tiohs, nor would it- trade; in 
Canadian bonds. .. .. r - . . • j 

' But toe blow to .Canada- was 
rather less severe than these ' - - 1 
dire-, pronouncements suggested. - 

Less than 81m of- the AMF's, ; J 
funds were in Canadian dollar l 
bonds at flhat time; in any cAse, \ j--- 

a political decision of that kind j. • - 
had to be ratified by toe . AMP's * 
parent body, -the Arxb;Lesgue, ! : \ 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PA<& 


Impartial 


Theoretically, the AMF should 
meet the need in the Arab world 
for an impartial organisation to 
control toe disbursement of 
balance of payments support to 
the poorer states. Richer coun- 
tries like Saudi Arabia are often 
reluctant to give this kind of 
aid without some kind of control 
on how it is spent, and this is 
more easily done by an multi- 
lateral organisation. 

' The AMFs authorised capital 
is now about $l,026bn following 
an additional commitment of 
$50m by Iraq before the last 
annual general meeting in 
April. In fact the capital is 
denominated in Arab dinars, 
each of which is equal to : three 
IMF Special Drawing Rights. 
Officially, therefore the AMFs 
capital is AD 263m. or 
SDRs 786m. 

Of this, some 8534m has been 
paid up. Concessionary loans 
disbursed to member-states 
amount to about $90m 
accounted for by loans to 
Sudan. Egrpt (apparently being 
repaid). Morocco. Mauritania, 
Syria and Somalia. 

In fact Sudan, with its 844bn 
extended facility and two pre- 
vious drawings totalling S14.6m, 
is easily the biggest creditor of 



Allied Arab Bank Uri 

A vital fink bet ween 
The Arab World and London 



From two prime locations in 
London — Head Office in the 
City and West End branch in , 

Park Lane — Allied Arab Bank 
Is in a unique position to provide, 
financial advice and services to 
Arab customers and corresponding.’ 
assistance to western efienfe seeking’ 
to develop business irr the Arab World. : 

Allied Arab Bank offers the fall rangeof in t ernatio nal 
commercial services provided bya recognised bask. 

Authorised and paid up capital: £t5,Q(Xl,GGa : 


London BC4N5A0L . 
Tele p honcm-aSMli • 
Tfetec 8813401 ; 

f^Lare Branch; 
131-132 Park Lane, 

London W1Y3AD 

Teiephone:01-fi288474 

.%tec29eS46 
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THERE HAVE been fewer 
fawpw# speeches and ignorant, 
Press articles . about OPEC 
*i<j- - in tke - past year -and ■ 
;,f balf. In tbjeir place has cpme 
increasingly ouitspolten criticism 
■of. the organisation’s aid per- 
formance, from the leaders of 
:£he industrial countries, most 
recently . by GhanceHor Helmut 
■ Scbnudt of West Germany, and 
a .great deal of more incited but 
rather more bitter obloquy from 
the developing countries. 

. The burden of the - criticism 
is that OPEC’s aid performance 
has been deteriorating in the 
.past two and a half years, and 
that OPEC states have .yet to 
make an adequate response to 
.the effects of their oil-price in- 
creases in 2979 and 1980. - 

- Though the OPEC countries 
give a far higher percentage of 
their ■ GNP. in aid than do the - 
* industrial countries (who are by 
. this yardstick ten times more 
generous than tbe Soviet bloc), 
the disbursements by the OPEC 
states reached their lowest per- 
centage of GNP in 1979. In 1978 
and 1979 disbursements were in 
money terms lower than in the 
=* preceding three years, and con.- 
-siderahly lower in real terms 
isee table). Part of the decline 
was caused by the departure of 
Iran from the ranks of substan- 
tial aid donors, though this was 
to some extent .compensated for 
.by a big- rise in Iraq's perform- 
ance. 

Since mid-1979, OPEC coun- 
tries have, with some excep- 
tions, yet to give signs of 
substantially increasing their 
aid, notably while discussions 
oj a new collective response to 
rthe plight of the developing 
.-countries are still going on. 
Only Iraq has greatly stepped 
up its assistance to poorer coun- 
tries with oil purchases. Outside 
the Arab world, Venezuela has 
joined non-OPEC Mexico in an 
oil purchases assistance scheme 
for nine countries in the region.; 

Clouded 

Discussion of OPEC's aid 
philosophy and performance is 
clouded both by contradictory 
arguments on the part of the 
organisation’s members, and by. 
misunderstanding among many 
development workers of the 
nature of OPEC aid. On the 
one hand, OPEC argues that it ■ 
has no obligation to give aid, 
certainly not in compensation 
for oil price rises. It claims to 
be fighting a battle on behalf of 
all developing -countries against 
the industrial countries, since 
its members are ' thenftelves 
developing countries and have 
.big development needs. It .con- 
cludes that the industrial coun- 
tries. which have .the real . 
wealth in the world, should. 
compensate the poorer states for 


the ■ effects of oil-price rises 
caused by the industrial coun- 
tries' demand for oik 

The OPEC States .themselves 
do not take these arguments 
very seriously, as shown by the 
fact that many of them .are in 
fact' big aid- donors. They also 
co-operate closely and with 
increasing efficiency with the 
industrial countries in many aid 
operations. 

Being big aid donors, OPEC 
states are - treated in much the 
same way as the OECD aid 
donprs. Their aid disburse- 
ments are recorded and pub- 
lished, and set against the 
somewhat hazy calculations of 
their GNP- — which in the case 
of oil exporting countries do 
not make full allowance for the 
fact that they are depleting 
irreplaceable resources. In fact, 
as those who attempt to keep 
track of OPEC aid at the OECD 
would be the first to admit. 


OPEC states are pledged to give 
a total of $3.6bn a year to Syria 
Jordan, the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation and the people of 
the Israeli-occupied territories. 
If paid in full, these commit- 
ments would account for a 
very substantial chunk of the 
last year's total OPEC disburse- 
ments of 4.7bn (according to the 
OECD provisional figures). In 
1978 65 per cent of OPEC aid 
went to seven states,- five of 
them Arab, plus India and Paki- 
stan. 

Apart from the big political 
donations to the Arab front-line 
states, which are officially clas- 
sified as balance of payments 
support, most OPEC aid is tied 
to specific projects. This is 
partly because balance of pay- 
ments support is hard to 
monitor, and partly because 
projects — a new harbour or an 
irrigation scheme — are a great 
deal easier for the rulers of 


AID GRANTED BY OPEC COUNTRIES 

1975 1976 -• 1977 1978 

$m 


1979 


Nigeria' 

14 

S3 

64 

38 

28 

Algeria' 

• 41 

54- 

48 

44 

45 

Venezuela 

31 

103 

52 

109 

83 

Iraq 

218 

- 232 

61 

172 

861 

Iran 

593 

753 

224 

278 

21 

Libya 

261 

94 

115 

169 

146 

Saudi Arabia 

1,997 

2,407 

2,410 

1,470 

1.970 

Kuwait 

976 

615 

1,518 

1,268 

1,099 

Qatar 

339 

195 

197 

106 

251 

United Arab' Emirates 

1.046 

1,060 

1.177 

690 

207 

Total OAFEC* 

4.879 

4.656 

5.526 

3.919 

4.579 

Total. OPEC 

5,516 

5.596 

5,366 

4.344 

4.711 


Source: Organisation oi Economic Cooperation and Development. 


OPEC aid is not all like that 
given by OECD countries. 

■. One third of OPEC disburse- 
ments . oyer the past six years 
has been in contributions to the 
capital of OPEC and Arab multi- 
lateral funds, most of them 
newly, established, or to other 
international- bodies. The main 
aid-giving OPEC states — Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait, the United Arab 
Emirates and Iraq — have their 
own aid funds. 

Yet the bulk of OPEC aid is 
not disbursed to recipients 
either by the multilateral or the 
bilateral funds, but goes in the 
form- 'of direct transfers fronr 
tbe Ministry of Finance of one 
country to that of another. 
Such transfers are often difficult 
to keep - track of, though the 
bulk of them do eventually 
show up in the published 
statistics. 

Most of the transfers are to 
the Arab front-line states and 
to a few other near neighbours 
of the oil states. Indeed, under 
the Baghdad summit agreement 
of November 1978, six Arab 


some of the donor states to 
envisage than a crude bank 
statement entry. 

It is therefore hardly surpris- 
ing that OPEC states hare yet 
to agree on a collective pro- 
gramme to assist the develop- 
ing countries in the wake of the 
1979-80 oil price rises, and that 
the big donors (with the excep- 
tion of Iraq) have not stepped 
up their aid programmes. OPEC 
is not a very cohesive body, 
while individual OPEC states, 
notably Saudi Arabia, are ill- 
eqnipped to digest rapidly the 
confusing plethora of aid- 
proposals that "have been put to 
them in the past year. 

However, as web as raising 
the capital of the increasingly 
effective OPEC Fund, based in 
Vienna, from S1.6bn to S4bn, 
OPEC members have been dis- 
cussing much larger aid pro- 
grammes. The OPEC I-ong 

Term Strategy, which provides 

for steady but reasonably pre- 
dictable oil price increases, 
endorsed an Iraqi plan for a 
joint fund for energy and deve- 


lopment. Both OPEC and the 
industrial countries would con- 
tribute to it. 

But when it was discussed at 
Taif in Saudi Arabia last May, 
the provision for contributions 
by the industrial countries was 
dropped as being unrealistic. 
The meeting concluded by 
referring the matter to last 
week's ministerial gieeting in 
Vienna. Proposals included a 
raising of the OPEC Fund’s 
capital to $20bn. assistance, to 
developing countries with oil 
purchases through grants ' for 
the poorest states, and loans on 
terms varying from concession- 
ary to commercial for the 
richer developing countries. 

Relations between the deve- 
loping countries and the indus- 
trial states, and between these 
two and OPEC, are strained. 
While Israel is takine increas- 
ingly provocative action on the 
status of Jerusalem and the 
occupied territories, which the 
Arab states see the U.S. doing 
nothing to stop, the Arab OPEC 
states can hardly be seen 
acceding to western pressure on 
aid for the developing world 
Indeed, even the possibility of 
Arab states Ten dine on commer- 
cial terms to the International 
Monetary Fund is held up by a 
row over the granting of 
observer status to the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation. 

What is depressing, however, 
is the lack of lialogue between 
the different parties over the 
aid issue. OPEC states barely 
put in an appearance at the 
(admittedly tedious) UN 
SDeciaj Session at the begin- 
ning nf this month, which 
dealt with development issues 
and the North-Sputh dialogue. 
OPEC states' diplomats have 
talked of postponing action on 
an aid package until after the 
global negotiations between 
all the countries nf the world 
originally scheduled for next 
year. 

For most developing 
countries, that is too lone to 
wait. What OPEC states seem 
only dimly to grasp is that 
because high oil prices now 
absorb a very high proportion 
of developing countries' export 
earnings /often as much as 60 
per cent). these states 
effectively hive no . foreign 
exchange in the ban!:. 

The result is that ” their 
economies slow down and 
development projects to 
increase - productivity or 
exports, often partly funded by 
OPEC - states, are delayed or 
even aborted altogether. That 
is why the developing countries , 
want a share of the OPEC 
states’ current account surplus, 
estimated at G115bn for this 
year. 

James Buxton 
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The Bank of Credit and Commerce Group now has 95 offices in the Arab 
'• ' World and 45 in the United Kingdom - a fact which makes it particularly 
well-equipped to help wWbusraess dealings between ihe two areas. The • 
Group's capital funds stand at over US S225 million, total assets exceed 
. - US 53,900 million and it has offices in 41 countries. 

- Whatever vour international banking needs, a talk to your local BCC 
manager would be-very useful. Speed, efficiency, and your convenience 

- are what count at BCC. Contact us at any of our Arab World Offices, or 

- > at the following addresses: 

Regional offices in the Arab World: . 

Egypt- Cairo, 44Muhammed Mazftnr Street, Zamatek 
TyeSione: 706315 Telex: 93806 BCC AR UN 


if. 

I# 



O U.AJE.-Abn Dhabi, P.O. Box No. 2622 
Telephone: 21600 Telex: 22290 BCCI EM 

Bank of Credit and Commerce 

International 

Bahrain. BM«Udoh.Cin*ia. ftibwli. EgM*. France. Gabon, Gennanv iWerfi luu .„ 

HwJxW KCtodoneu, Ivors CoM, l»pm. Jonfa a 
: S&TWwa. Nigeria, tkua. Pakrfw. Paiama . ScargL 

Sum^thdd, Togo- Vaked Arab Ettwte*. L'med Kaigtem. ISA. VencncU. *anm(>«uu 


! Arab IMF 
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. which did not do so. Later . 
: C?nad^ dropped its plan to * 
move the embassy. 

The AMF took a strong stance . 
on the freezing of Iranian assets I 
in the U.S. by President Carter 

* after the taking of the Iranian 
j hostages. In January this year, 

; Dr. Hashem issued a measured. 

| but strongly-worded statement 

calling for Arab investments and 
deposits in western countries to 
be guaranteed against seques- 
tration and freezing. 

The U.S. Government’s action 
against non-Arab Iran was a 
severe blow to international 
confidence and stability, be said. 
The action of the banks had 
" revealed that they could act as 
instruments for the implementa- 
tion of measures, such . as 
freezing of deposits, taken for 
reasons totally unrelated to the 
economic and financial con- 
siderations which alone should 
guide them." 

Dr. Hashem said there should 
be an international agreement 
between the "advanced coun- 
tries ” and the Arab states. 
There should be a conference 
to discuss the issue, he said. 

! Significance 

The ‘Significance of the state- 
. ment related more to the invest- 
! ment of the surplus funds of 
; Arab members of OPEC than 
i to the AMFs own funds, none 
of which— at that time— were 
invested in America. The U.S. 

; Treasury had refused to grant 

* tiie Fund exemption from ILS. 

; withholding tax on its holdings 
t of U.S. Treasury bonds, since the 
1 Fund is not a sovereign state. 

< But the Fund at that time had 
] about S150m invested in U.S. 

} banks in Britain, the Bahamas, 

West Germany and Singapore. 
Little more has yet been heard 
j of the proposed conference, . but 
: Dr. Hashem was undoubtedly 
[ putting the A3lFs weight behind 
■ the Arab case on what is 
; currently a crucial issue, 
j Bat the most important issue 

* is for the Fund to become a 
bigger provider of balance of 
payments support to poorer Arab 
states. 

James Buxton 
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• International TWestmeflC and Efrucce • 
announces the testfuetniing of the Gtoup under 




a Luxembourg Holding Company 


Authorised Capital; US $15 million 
Subscribed and fully paid up: US $13*2 million 

Shareholders 

Kuwait foteimtional Investment Company 
Competrol Establishment . 

Dyala Cotporation 

Kuwait Projects Company 
Gulf Financial Centre 
The Tokai Bank 

Principal Companies of ihe Group 

Arrnfi SA. 

Luxembourg 

Arab International Finance Limited 

Ltindon 


Arinfi Trust N.Y. 

Netherlands Antilles 


Arinfi . Ask Limited 


Arinfi Limited 

Bermuda 


Hong Kong 

(Under formation) 


Landesbanken and Sparkassen 

Introducing the 4 basic strengths 
of Germany’s largest banking sector: 


SlZSm The Savings Banks 
Organization is Ger- 
many's largest bank grouping 
with a combined business volu- 
me of almost DM 800 billion— a 
market share of some 40 per 
cent - and more than half of 
the nation’s total savings depo- 
sits. 

Operating within the system 
are 603 independent Sparkas- 
sen and 12 Landesbanken, as 
well as 13 Offentliche Bauspar- 
kassen (Public Building Socie- 
ties), which together maintain 
more than 17,000 offices and 
employ a staff of over 200,000. 

SC0p€* The facilities and ser- 
vices of Germany's 
Sparkassen permeate the entire 
economy, from the largest cities 
to the smallest rural areas. This 
pervasive coverage provides in- 
depth local expertise and inva- 
luable client contacts at all 
levels of business and finance. 
In additiontotheirbroadwhole- 
sale banking capabilities, the 
Landesbanken act as central 
banks for the Sparkassen in 
their region, and function as 
their clearing houses cm a 
national level. In addition to 
their decisive role in this vast 
integrated domestic, network, 
the- Landesbanken add key 
international • capabilities 


through their own offices, parti- 
cipations, and correspondent 
links in the world’s major 
financial centers. 

. ? 

Solidity . All members of 
the German -Sa- 
vings Banks Organization are 
public-sector financial institu- 
tions. The liabilities of the 
Sparkassen are covered by the 
cities and municipalities where . 
they operate. In turn, the liabi- 
lities of the Landesbanken are 
covered by their state authori- 
ties and by the Sparkassen. ' 

Service. Unlike ' savings 
banks in many 
other countries, Sparkassen in 
Germany operate as local uni- 
versal banks, providing both 
commercial and investment 
banking services. As an integral 
part of Germany’s traditionally 
export-oriented economy, . 
many Sparkassen transact con- 
siderable foreign business. 
Their facilities typically include 
letters of credit, documentary 
business, payments and collec- 
tions, and guarantees. For Jar- . 
ger scale foreign financing, the . 
Sparkassen often work in tan- 
dem with the Landesbanken. 
Landesbanken in Germany are 
also universal banks speciali- 


zing in wholesale banking ser- 
vices ranging from commercial 
and public-sector lending, pro- 
ject finance, and foreign trade 
finance to portfolio manage- 
ment, security dealing, and 
international finance — often 
arranging or participating in 
syndicated Euroloans and 
Eurobond issues. For refinan- 
cing purposes, the Landesban- 
ken are authorized to issue 
their own bearer bonds. 

For more information on Ger- 
many’s largest banking sector, 
just write to: 



DEUTSCHER 

SPARKASSEN- UNDGIROVERBAND 

4-1 8, Simrockstrasse 
P.O.Box 1429 
5300 Bonn 1 /Germany 
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Doing business in the 
Middle East? 



Hexes your starting point 


InDubai, home of Union 
Bank and the thriving 
commercial, industrial and 
service centre of the Gulf. 

UnionBankisthe 
largest share-capitalised 
bank in the United Arab . 
Emirates andour capital is 
one of the largest in the 
entire Arab worid. 

And we match our size 
with arange of services on 
a truly international scale. 
Our particular strength is 
as an intermediary in the 
flow of trade, capital and 
industrial projects between 


the Arab and worldwide 
markets. 

In today’s financial 
world, few can affordto 
ignore the Middle East 
More specifically, few can 
succeed without our 
unique blend of a long- 
standing knowledge of the 
Gulf audits trade, 
combined with aforward- 
looking outlookand 
involvement with the 
international business 
community. 

In short you’ll find few 
can help better than us. 



XLMS&Sjfcz&M&i lihb 

UNION BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST LIMITED 

■ -Head Office: PO Box 2923, Dubai, United Arab Emirates. 

Telephone: 28U8L Telex: 46425 UNIDB EM (General) 

46426 IMEX EM (Foreign Exchange) 

,V™ : _ ^aMe:-lMGNBANK " .. 

Branches inDubai.Karacld, Lahore andFaisalabad 
Jteat3MDBC&nherl979:]&aedshar<? capital Dh 200million. Total assets exceedDh 2.8bMan. 


Half-a-dozen ways In which 
Kuwait investment Company 
keeps on growing. 

Banking Activities 

IntemationalNew Issues 

Portfolio Management 

Secondary Trading 
Real Estate 

Shipping 


Kuwait Investment Company continues to grow. In the years 
since our establishment in 1961 our activities have expanded 
so that, today, we have subsidiaries or affiliates in nineteen, 
countries, and the experience needed to play a significant 
role as managers in the woddh leading financial markets. 



Kuwait Invest 

The Leading Gulf Imestorsince 1961 , 

P.O.Box 1005, Safat, Kuwait. Telephone 438liLTMex2115. 
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FOR THE last decade, a 
favourite occupation of inter- 
national bullion market pundits 
has been the drawing of 
elaborate charts showing a 
remarkably precise correlation 
between the inexorable price- 
rises of oil and gold: 

The ratio between the price 
of a barrel of oil and that, of an 
ounce of gold has remained at 
roughly 1: 20 with the occasional 
fluctuation on either side — 
since the halcyon days in 1970, 
when oil was $L5 a barrel and 
bullion still traded at the old 
official price of $35 per ounce. ' • 

The stepby-step price in- 
crease of both commodities 
during the 1970s — both have 
risen 20-fold during the last 10 
years — has been more than a 
coincidence. Oil and gold have 
both become world-wide baro- 
meters of political instability. A 
more practical reason for the 
link is that the Arab countries 
which have derived the largest 
financial benefit from the oil 
price-rises have for several 
years been investing a consider- 
able proportion of their 
increased wealth in gold. 

Middle Eastern demand has 
been one of the most important 
factors behind the trebling of 
the gold price , since the begin- 
ning of last year. There was 
particularly heavy baying from 
that area by Government-owned 
or State-backed institutions as 
well as by wealthy private 
individuals, during the near- 
panic conditions on the bullion 
market leading up to the record 
$850 per ounce recorded in 
January. 


Squeeze 


The drop In price since then - 
—gold hit a low of $470 during 
the peak of the UiS. financial 
squeeze in March — left many 
Arab investors with heavy 
losses 

Such losses were not con- 
fined to those trading in gold. 
The ill-fated efforts of the 
Texas-based Hunt family to cor- 
ner the world's silver market 
were backed by wealthy Arab In- 
vestors. including at least one 
member of the Saudi Royal 
family. The partners shared 
in the misery when silver col- 
lapsed from its January peak 


of $50 per ounce to around $10 
is March. 

Middle East investors- have 
also participated in the ups and 
downs among other precious 
metals like platinum ami palla- 
dium over the last few months. 
According to some Swiss bullion 
dealers, Arab clients have divert 
sified into silver and other 
precious metals. They aim both 
to spread the risk and to avoid 
annoying the Americans by 
poshing the gold price too high. 

Gold enthusiasts in the Gulf 
have, however, learnt something 
from the price-gyrations of the 
last few months. They have 
become far more skilful at play- 
ing the market in both direc- 
tions to . avoid, or at least 
flhnftiteh their loses, according 
to London bullion dealers. 

- A large, amount of gold was 
sold back to the market from 
the Middle East in the first three 
months of the year, estimated 
at as much a^l50 tonnes. These 
sales represented a combination 
of profit-taking, forced selling 
and unloading of old jeweUery- 
stocks as the price tumbled from 
the January ' peaks, and w ere 
partly responsible for the rela- 
tive weakness of the gold mar- 
ket during the spring and early 
summer. 

Since then, the price has 
again recovered, rising to nearly 
$700 earlier this month as the 
markets became nervous during 
the run-up to the OPEC price- 
■flxing meeting in Vienna. Arab 
investors have been back, as a 
major force in the market since 
the ending of Ramadan last 
month. But- dealers say there 
has jbeen buying and selling in 
both directions. This repre- 
sents a significant switch from 
the one-way stockpiling seen 
during the price surge of the. 
end of last year. 

The sources of Arab demand 
for gold can be split into three 
basic categories, all of them to 
some extent overlapping. Buy- 
ing of gold for jewellery has 
long been a staple component 
of overall purchases from, the 
area, but fell sharply In 1979. 
But investment demand — 
divided between public and pri- 
vate sectors — has risen in line 
with the greatly increased cur- 
rent account surpluses of the 
Arab oil states. 

The jewellery sector showed 


itself remarkably price-sensi- 
tive last year. According to Con- 
solidated Gold Fields, Jhe Lon- 
don mining finance house, total 
Middle Eastern purchases of new 
gold for carat jewellery-making 
dropped sharply to only 65 
tonnes lest year from 226 
tonnes in 1978. The fall re- 
flected resistance to higher 
prices and ' increased use fad 
the industry- of gold from old 
stocks. 

This reduction in demand is, 
however, likely to have been 
eclipsed by increased Investment 
demand over the lastyear or so. 
Significantly this lias been a 
time when total world supplies 
of the metal have been decreas- 
ing sharply. 

Secretiveness 

Firm figures on the extent of 
Arab buying are hard to come 
by in a market which prides 
itself upon its secretiveness and 
lacks any overall statistical 
coverage. Bat some idea of the 
st r eng th of demand has been 
provided by official Swiss figures 
showing that Iraq, Kuwait and 
the United Arab Emirates 
between them transferred a total 
of 129 - tonnes of gold, worth 
some SwFr 4J2bn (£Llbn) from 
the Swiss bullion market in the 
first -six months fids year. 

Total exports of gold from 
Switzerland to Arab countries 
during the first half came to 146 
tonnes . worth SwFr 4.7b n 
(£L2bn)- This amounted to 40 
per cent of all Swiss gold 
exports. British Customs and 
Excise figures reveal that there 
have also been transfers of gold 
to Arab countries from the Lon- 
don market this- year— -notably 
to Libya. . 

These figures do not, however, 
include the amounts of gold 
bought by Arab Investors in 
London and Zurich and stored 
there on deposit . rather than 
physically shifted back home. 
This type of haying might have 
increased over the last year or 
so. Fears of political instability 
in their own countries have 
made some wealthy Arabs reluc- 
tant to keep too much of their 
hoards at home, according to 
London dealers. 

One London banker in: touch 
With Arab clients estimates 
there are 36 to 40 private groups 


or consortia in the Gulf playil 
the gold market with fond* - 
up to $20m to spepd — W 
arbzmd five .with capital .* 
3100m- Such . .groups tnrt: 
around the dock in the F.. 
East, European and Nor; 
American markets. They no - 
mally cany out transactions 
two to three, tonnes a, time — bt: 
occasionally up to 10 .tonnes ar 
they deal mainly through tt- 
. London bolion houses or tF 
.. Zurich banks, all of which hai 
offices in all three centres. 

In most Arab states, a stris 
of quasi-official investment ins] 
tattoos share with the Centr. 
Bank or Finance Ministry 11. 
-job of administering the nation- 
foreign reserves. Because of tr : 
blurring of the lines betww 
Government and private inve*' 
meats, it is often difficult i’ 
detect whether gold stocks aj 
being bust up as part of officif 
decisions to shift reserves ini 
bullion. 

The figures for official gull 
holdings reported by the coun 
tries to the International Mane 
tary Fund are particularly mis- 
leading. in this respect. Accord- 
ing to the IMF, the combined 
official gold reserves of Saudi: 
Arabia. Kuwait, the UAE and 
Libya amount to around 32 3 
tonnes. But this almost certainly 
understates the true Total! 
(just as the Fund figures giv» 
an incomplete picture of Aral 
currency reserves). 

There is in fact little douk 
that Arab OPEC states are in- 
vesting in gold as part of 
general policy to diversify til: 
content of their reserves. Til 
represents a continuation '» 
efforts already put into effe. 
over the hot few years to low. 
the dollar component of foreii, 
exchange holdings in favours 
other currencies like tl; 
Deutsche Mark, yen aj 
sterling. 

The Bank of England 'h 
estimated that, as of the end : 
last year, official holdings 
gold (valued at $500 per ouno 
probably accounted for ju- 
over 10 per cent of .total OPI- 
assets. This is roughly the- pi • 
portion that some investme.- 
managers in Arab-connectv 
banks have been advising. as 
suitable “ core " holding of go 
in privately-owned portfolios. 

David Man 







FROM THE days when- the 
rustle of Arab petro-dollars first 
began to be beard in the West, 
the deployment and disposal of 
private Arab wealth has been a 
subject of much speculation, 
some theorising; and often, pure 
fantasy. The publicity about the 
very few really substantial pri- 
vate Arab investments outside 
the Middle East, together with a 
certain degree of wishful think- 
ing an the part of some 
Western financial managers, 
has contributed to the growth 
of the idea that there are vast 
sums of private Arab money 
constantly on the look-out for 
Western Investment homes. 

Although there are no auth- 
oritative statistics published on 
the outflow of private sector 
funds from the Arab- countries, 
a realistic assessment, gives, a 
different and less dramatic pic- 
ture. Undoubtedly there Is a 
growing number of. individual 
Arabs who have amassed large 
personal fortunes. Increasingly, 
they will look to overseas in- 
vestment for the exploitation of 
their assets. But, with some ex- 
ceptions, the scale of this in- 
vestment is often considerably 
less than popularly supposed. . 

A few very weathy Arab 
individuals have formed their 
own institutionalised invest- 
ment vehicles. Among the 
better-known is Triad Corpora- 
tion of Adrian Khashoggl, whose 
activities frequently make the 
financial pages as well as the 
gossip columns. 

Sheikha Badriya al Sabah, 
the widow of foe late Sheikh 
Fabad of the Kuwait Ruling 
Family, has her United Trading 
Group. This group Includes a 
highly successful foreign 
exchange operation and is a 
major dealer in gold. , Sheikha 
Badriya, whose reputation for 
business- acumen is almost 
legendary, has large private 
investments ‘in Spain.' and 
Australia as well as in Europe. 

Sheikh Suleiman * Saleh 
Olayan, the' Saudi . Arabian 
entrepreneur, runs- a diverse 
stable of companies through his ; 
main group holding company 
Olayan Investments- NV, which 
is registered In Curacao. Dr. 
Ghaith Fharuon, the son of one 
of Saudi- Arabia’s Royal 
advisers,, has built up his Redes 
Corporation into -an Inter- 
national organisation ' with sub- 
stantial interests in banking 
and real estate* - 
Some private Arab fortunes 
are • genuinely fabulous, 
although hard fusts about them 
are relatively, scarce. Sheikh 
Jaber al Ahmed, the : rider, 
of - Kuwait, Sheikh . Sa’ad 
Abdullah, Kuwait’s Crown 


■ Prince and Prime Minister, are 
-both reputedly the possessors of 
enormous private fortunes.- The 
private' investments of some of 
-the ruling family in Kuwait are 
of Sufficient magnitude to merit 
the full-time attention of Khalid 
Abu Se'izd, who left his post as 
Director of Investments in the. 
Ministry of Finance to look 
after the private financial 
affairs of the Sabah. 

The Dowager-Queen-; Iffat, 
widow of the late King Faisal 
of . Saudi Arabia, merits 
inclusion in the top league of 
Arab private investors. So! does 
her brother. Sheikh - Kamai 
: Adham, one of the late King's 


dusfries company became the 
first Saudi Arabian- company to 
take control, of a UK concern 
with the purchase of the engin- 
eering firm Beyer Peacock. A 
year later Sheikh Bedrawi's 
company bought but the Con- 
ante Group -of the TIK tor. 
£11.5 m. Both i n vestme n ts were 
made, to match the -industrial 
and technological requirements 
of - National. Chemical Indus- 
tries’ operations in Saudi 
Arabia. 

Arab - private investors are 
the majority ^shareholders in 
the Allied Arab Bank- in 
London, the. phoenix .'that rose 
from the ashes of Edward Bates 


closest confidants and a former ~ merchant bank.. ^ -Among the 
Royal adviser. But investments leading shareholder® is 3L E. 
of people in the highest Mohammad Mahdi Tajir, the 
echelons of Arab society are United Arab Enrfrate’s ambas- 
never publicised and scarcely -sador to the UK and reputedly 
ever traceable to the original The woridfc richest indi- 


. investor. 


Paraphernalia 


The management 
placement" of- prhute 
money is often carried out on a 
near-official basis, with aU the 


Arab 


viduafac Sa’ad : Jaber, who — 
'close connections - with impor- 
tant Saudi Arabian interests; 
and Irahim Shaker, of a lead- 
ing Saadi Arabian merchant 
family. 

The privately owned Saudi 
Arabian Investment 'Company, 


Arabia. • 

- In earlier days, Arab privae- 
sector investment tended to e 
-confined tb real estate, bod*, 
and gold. These areas contisfe 
to-be most often chosen, wit, 
property investment particular? 
favoured. The purchase of ‘a 
house or fiat, is commonly tie 
Arab’s first essay into UX 
investment, although such pur- 
chases are . usually made for 
reasons of personal and busi- 
ness convenience rather than 
purely for investment purposes., 

Examples, albert on a rather 
grand scale, are the house in 
Hampstead -bought by member! 
of the Saudi Royal Family, the 
extensive country estate owned 
by Sheikh Zayed. the Ruler ol 
Abu- Dhabi and President oi 
titeUAE, and Mereworth Castle] 
bepgbt by Mr. Ta jir. ’ 

Fashionable 

- • But tile majority of Aral 
property owners are to be found 
in the fashionable residential 
districts of London. Aral 
private investors have, u 
general, been Inclined to follo^ 
the pattern -of Arab govern 
meats’ overseas investment 
-However, there is now. a movj 
by private Arab money tl 
follow the examples set by sad 
as Harb al Zuhair and Sheik] 
al -Bedrawi, with, investments ti 


01 ad ’- whose chairman -is Prro« 

' ®d? SOI 7 Mohammad bin Fahd, a son of 
^d^sjpotentia! , P n- crown Prince RdnT of Saudi 
investor is more Arabia, caused a -stir.in Wales 
"SSin? by forming a consortium with 

S®?* JSS. acqu jred l ? £ Weigh Development Agency 

wealth - relatively /recently to up HG Tubes. ' It was the $1 JBedrawi, with, inves 
.tijnwg&.. .his om - business'- jfrst and,? until' now," the only industrial enterprises. 

”7 .... ~ V investment . of-'any con- ' ; ■ 

.The esoteric refinements of sequebce'in Wales.. AgaiavtBe 
Investment and money manage- rationale of the investm ent na- 
ment will not be unfamiliar to ' fetes to the' company's- potential 
him, nor , will his acumen be as. a supplier; to the developing 
less than that of the investment -markets in the Middle East 
manager- with whom he might . Hart al Zuhair. a successful 

Sku Si ^ -Saudi Arabian businessman, is «v«rcmow oi me anan o 

J5L 1 another who has taken the path . Iran, the armed siege in Mecq 
welcome- Into mdnstriaJ investment One last year and the Sbia' du 
accounVbtaicommoiily not of; of his- industrial investments In turbances 'in ’ the easteri 

^ to. acquire. control province ‘of Saudi Arabia, thi 

^ anti flle lniporterinto Sradi partinitarty m 


As. wefl as the desire of th} 
wealt hy in dividual to. spreai 
-his ^investment risks, there an 
several, faetors which are bauui 
to increase the flow of privatj 
Arab investment money inti 
the developed countries. Sinq 
the bverihrow of the Shah o 


lunm *,, vuvlg " lrinipuxiiiir . - ■■ *• 

ton large a prqportimi of his hk^-T- . ^: - ' . .. v . 

' • '' ' . !v Tfiehe^t waytobe infarm&tixm latest 

Nevertheless there ham hm>« tr . “ • < “Mai 


Nevertheless there have been 
some weighty private Arab, in- 
vestments- Sheikh Nasser al 
Sabah'S Gulf - Fisheries' still - 
sixeable 15 per cent atake in 
Lonrbo • is. ‘ . well-known — al- 
though, .arguably/. it- conidbe 
regarded more as an. institu- 
tional rather, than a private in- 
vestment.-. ; '•■- - 

Sheikh Mohamnuid al 
Bedrawi, ■ of * Saudf Arabia, set 
a precedent in IffTS; wfeeij his 
private National Ctomjflcal In- 


Mmole Eastdeveimantents 
' Read 



b^hfevdinterviws,- ■ • 

political analysis, confidential reports mroil and 

-foteii^race./ . 

- ;For-a eomplTm^ntcr^oapu. write: . - 

MidKist. Bepnrf, SO East 42nid Street, SoIte jt433 
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ARAB BANKING IX 

Traditional attitudes 
among customers 




: 4J THEKE ARE no ‘Belgian den- 
tists’ in ike Gulf-” said one local 
•banker recently-, referring to the 
dissk! type of middle class in- 
vestor whose activities have so 
much encouraged the growth of 
:' ; fhe .Euromarkets,. **The same 
■ 4dsd Off -wealth, .exists here, but 
ttjsits passively on deposit Its 
. owners haven’t provided much 
r 'incentive-- for . an Arab irrvest- 
? ment banking system ” 

- ’;Nor have Arab banks wasted 
'.'-too* much time .trying to. change 
-t state of affairs. There 
. hgveyfeeen attempts to launch 

- money . and capital market in- 

• vestments, most notably the 

Kuwaiti dinar bond market but 
also, for example, certificates 
af deposit In Kuwait and the 
UAE. But individuals have 
Shown liftle interest. 

The Arab fondness for 
tangible assets — whether build- 
ings.- gold or - more exotic in- 
vestments Hfce stamps or gems 
fj-has been a . formidable 
pbstade even where individuals 
have taken a nervous decision 
to do anything more -than run a 
.deposit account.' And such is 
i'the preoccupation with safe- 
guarding the principal . of a 
-.capital sum,' to the detriment of 
jnuch thought about current 
^fields, that this decision is less 
common than is often supposed 
ip the West 

Salesmen 

. At the lower end of the scale, 

' bank customers with $10-100,000 
still seem generally content to 
leave their money on current 
account or short-term deposit. 
Waves of Western securities 
salesmen — - and even sales- 
women, attending Gulf ladies’ 
tea parties— have made remark- 
ably little progress in convert- 
ing them to the joys of bond or 
equity portfolios. 

"’-gliis is not. altogether sur- 
prising, perhaps- in view of the 
poor r 6 turns which many of 
these - hav%.rgturned in recent 
years. Meanwhile, the local 
commercial bahk&'-have Seen a 
great increase in retail business, 
where simple account trans- 
actions can be extended into 
social occasions — something 
which ' accords far. better with 
many customers’ requirements. 

It was the Arabist traveller 
Wilfred Thesiger who years ago 
observed “Bedu love money; 
even to handle it seems to give 


them a thrill. They talk of it 
incessantly, 1 ' Most commercial 
banks in the Arab world — and 
especially the Gulf — still have 
to hold court each day for 
troupes of customers with less 
interest in remote paper mar- 
kets than in the cash positions 
of their friends, to be discussed 
for hours among the -tea trays 
and coffee cups. 

This remains an obvious but 
nonetheless fundamental feature 
of. the place of commercial bank- 
ing in the Arab world; Some - 
observers ponder the implica- 
tions. of this for recent moves 
by some U.S. banks to intro- 
duce modern electronic banking. 

There are fewer doubts about 
the benefits to the traditional 
banks like National Commercial 
Bank or the National Bank of 
Kuwait (NBK) which have 
accommodated the feature with 
a broad expansion of their 
retail networks — NBK now has 
37, branches. But they have 
hardly fceen encouraged by it 
to press investment services on 
their customers. 

At the tipper end of the 
wealth scale there is similarly 
scant encouragement for the 
Arab banks to develop their 
investment facilities. Among 
the younger nouveau riche, 
there is a little inclination, or 
-indeed need, to save and a 
marked preference for con- 
spicuous expenditure. Older 
Arab businessmen and mer- 
chants with large sums to invest 
abroad win turn to the foreign 
banks which can offer them 
the necessary expertise and 
market guidance: their invest- 
ments have been a very lucra- 
tive source of income for some 
Western equity and gold 
brokers over the last year. 

This use of foreign, banks is 
also motivated in some 
instances by a desire for more 
privacy than is always available 
at Arab banks. Indiscretion 
about a customer's account is 
in many Arab states illegal. But 
such is the intensely personal 
nature of Arab society that few 
wealthy depositors will rely 
upon the law to keep the latest 
news about their account out of 
the marketplace. 

And there is the additional 
complication of the family 
ownership of many banks: few 
big merchants are happy to dis- 
close their financial dealings to 


an Arab bank with a small 
number of powerful share- 
holders but no connection with 
his awn family. 

But the use of Arab banks by 
rich Arabs is anyway con- 
strained most seriously by the 
paucity of domestic opportuni- 
ties for wealthy investors, un- 
less they chose to embark 
directly upon the establishment 
of their own full-time busi- 
nesses. This « not to say that 
more would not like to keep 
their fortunes nearer to home. 
The massive over-subscription 
for new share issues in Gulf 
companies floated last year 
attests to this — as also the very 
heavy trading on the Kuwaiti 
stock market from time to time. 
(One participant estimated the 
daily turnover in the early part 
of this year’s Ramadan at about 
$350-500m equivalent) But 
both phenomena equally attest 
the lack of alternative domestic 
opportunities. 


Attempted 


Some Arab institutions have 
attempted to tap these sources 
of private capital— and the cash 
holdings of the less wealthy, 
too — with a view to funding 
discretionary investments both 
at home and abroad. But the 
Bahrain Investment Company, 
for example, has found it hard 
going. Progress has also been 
slow with attempts to launch 
mutual funds in the Gulf, 
though efforts in this direction 
by the Euro-Kuw aiti In vest- 
ment Company and KFTCIC in 
Kuwait are being watched with 
interest, if little enthusiasm, by 
the commercial banks. 

Their lack of enthusiasm is 
understandable. The social 
forces in the Arab world which 
work against the development 
of investment banking often 
work at the same time in favour 
af a very profitable commer- 
cial banking sector. The cheap 
ftfhding available from huge 
local currency deposits offers 
the Arab banks a strong ad- 
vantage. in particular, against 
their foreign competitors. 

It is an advantage they have 
been slow to press. But this is 
changing. The new sense of 
direction in Saudi hanking, the 
award of mandates like the 
recent £300m credit for 
Bahrain to Arab lead managers, 


){ 
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and Saudi Arabia, is at a low 
gbb. Fears of a super-power 
confrontation in the Middle 
East are an ever-present con- 
cern. 

' The heavy Arab purchases of 

S old a few months ago were a 
irect reflection -ef that lads of 
confidence. Outflows of private 
capital from the Gulf and Saudi 
Arabia reached substantial pro- 
ps rtions. In such an atmosphere 
the attractions .of overseas 
investment become powerfuL 
•7 . Another factor which will 
■jjuU more private Arab money 
^ato Western - investment 
jfihannels is the acute shortage 
ijf local investment opportuni- 
st: es in the oil-producing coun- 
itries. The major development 
■-projects in the region are 
■practically aD Government- 
. funded, with little or no place 
for participation by private 


investors. Recently, however, 
the authorities have recognised 
this omission and have begun 
to set aside equity portions of 
their big projects for public 
participation. 

One recent indication of the 
extent of private investment 
pressure * is indicated by the 
huge over-subscribing by 
Kuwaitis for offshore Gulf com- 
panies. Only Kuwait has an 
official stock exchange, where 
less than 40 securities are listed 
and dealings have hitherto 
been restricted to' Kuwaiti com- 
panies. The Kuwaiti authorities 
have just issued new listing 
rules which would allow 
foreign companies to he listed 
but the conditions laid down 
are se strict that very few 
foreign companies will qualify. 

In the rest of the Gulf States 


investors must deal on the 
unofficial market, but oppor- 
tunities are very scarce. 

Just as there are many con- 
duits through which private 
Arab investments are funnelled, 
so there is a wide geographical 
spread to those investments. In- 
dividual preferences and pre- 
dilections have taken private 
Arab investments all over the 
developed: world. Switzerland 
is probably the largest single 
refuge for private Arab funds, 
but France, West Germany and 
the Netherlands all have their 
Arab investment devotees. 
London's paramount position as 
a world financial centre and its 
capacity to deal in almost every 
conceivable form of investment, 
is a major attraction for private 
Arab investors. 


John Christie 


the Increased trade financing 
by Arab banka and their grow- 
ing involvement in credits for 
local companies like ALBA in 
Bahrain or Al-Babtain in 
Kuwait — all are firm indica- 
tions of the change. 

But the change remains 
heavily weighted towards 
commercial rather than invest- 
ment banking or the promotion 
of equity participation aimed 
at internal development. And 
most of the Arab banks with 
investment titles— like the 
Saudi Investment Banking Cor- 
poration in Riyadh or the three 
Ks in Kuwait— are similarly 
either more involved domestic- 
ally with loan syndications and 
other commercial banking acti- 
vities or else are looking 
primarily outside the Arab 
world for their investment 
banking business. 

One institution which has so 
far acted in many respects like 
a commercial bank but which 
fully intends to play a more 
genuine investment role is the 
Arab Petroleum Investments 
Corporation (APICORP). 

Established within the frame- 
work of OPEC and based in 
Saudi Arabia’s Eastern Pro- 
vince, APICORP has made sub- 
stantial progress with its aim 
of promoting the Arab hydro- 
carbons industry and had ** pro- 
ject investments ” of SR 493.2m 
($148.6m) at the end of 1979. 

Of this amount, SR 337.7m 
($101.7ml comprised syndicated 
loans. And if opportunities do 
arise for APICORP to 
participate in the kingdom's 
petrochemical industry in the 
next few years — which it has 
vet to do — this seems most 
likely to be in a commercial 
banking capacity. Nevertheless, 
APICORP did also show a port- 
folio of project-linked bonds 
and equitv participations worth 
SR 145.4m (S43-Sm) at the end 
of last year and has indicate!! 
its intention of increasing these 
direct equity investments. 

This it should easily be able 
to do. giving its existing involve- 
ment with a number of proposed 
Arab joint ventures for which 
APICORP has already under- 
taken much of the preparatory 
work. 

The other major kind of 
quasi-commercial banks which 
have gone some way towards 
increasing the Arab commer- 
cial banks’ investment role— 
and which have largely 
accounted in Saudi Arabia for 
the limited domestic role of 
APICORP to date— are the 
specialised credit banks which 
offer loans at less than com- 
mercial rates. Industrial Bank 
of Kuwait (IBK) is one of the 
most successful of these banks 
and has now received a seflmd 
KD 100m loan facility from the 
Government of Kuwait tp 
expand its loan portfolio. 

Both these latter categories 
of “commercial” bank are 
primarily or entirely financed 
■by Government funds, however. 
This points again to -how much 
has yet to be done-r-on both 
sides' of. the relationship— 
between the Arab banks and 
.the Arab private sector if the 
banks are ever going to take 
up a more significant role in 
investing surplus wealth in the 
development of the Arab 
world. 

D. C.-S. 
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has world-wide answers 
to your world- wide 
banking needs 

Whatever your international banking requirements 
may be, UBL has the expert answers. 

With a network of 54 overseas branches 
(in addition topover 1650 in Pakistan), subsidiaries 
and a joint venture, UBL offers you its 
- dynamic and rogressive banking services internationally. 



UNTED BANK im 

the progressive bank . 
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APICORP specialises in financing 
petroleum and petroleum-related 
projects which help build a regionally 
integrated Arab petroleum sector of 
an international standing. 

Four years of successful opera- 
tions; 


activities to complementary projects 
in Third World nations and advanced 
industrialised countries. 

To date, the projects financed by 
loans and equity participation have 
been in gas liquefaction, petrochem- 
icals, tankers, oil refineries, drilling 
and fertilizers. 

In the coming years, the list will 
include joint ventures in detergents, 
lube oils, catalysts, synthetic rubber, 
synthetic fibres, pesticides, paints, 
plastics.... 

In feet, any pro ject in which oil 
and gas are primary inputs or outputs. 
Similarly, projects supplying or 
developing advanced technologies 
for producing, processing or trans- 
porting oil and gas. 

DsdaHili uljlcLuuUI GkH «JI nSi m|| 
_ ARAB PETROLEUM 
INVESTMENTS CORPORATION 

P.O. BOX -HS. DHAHRAN AIRPORT. SAIDI ARABIA. 
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It is 93 million miles away. Deep within its fiery interior the temperature reaches an 
unimaginable 1-+ million degrees Centigrade. 

It radiates so much energy that it sheds four million tons in weight every second. 
And yet it will illuminate the earth for S billion years to come. 

As mankind s dependence on fossil foel-tiiminishes. so the sun will one day be 
harnessed as a universal source of energy for homes, factories, transportation and 
telecommunication. . 

And as that day approaches the National Bank of Abu Dhabi will be there, providing 
financial services for the projects that will turn this dream into reality. Just as the National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi is here today providing financial services for today's 
high technology and world wide development. 


iS~— 

NATIONAL BANK OF ABU DHABI 



U A E. Head Office: 
P.O BnxNo.A. 
MhiIVoN. 

trilled ArabEmiraies. 
Vt-kphuM- 


CM> Branch; 

00, Bishopsgaie. 

London EC2N *AS. 
Telephone- 626896!. 
Telex 881208? MASRAFG 


VCesi End Branch: 

2. AlberrGaic. 

Kmghtsbndgr. London SWT 
Telephone 23$ S-iOO 


Telex: 222r<i MASRAF AH Tde* 89686’ NBADVE 


Abu Dhabi, Ajman. Al Ain. Alexandria. Bahrain. Cairo, Dibba. Dubai. Fujeirah, Khartoum, 
Khor Fakkan, London, Muscat, Muttrali. Paris. Port Said, Port Sudan. Ras Al Khaimah, Sharjah, Tunis. 


a® bank. 



One of the largest local banks in the U.A.E. Established in 1 967, with 
an authorised capital of Dirhams 300 million and paid-up. capital 
and general reserves of about Dirhams 200 million, the Bank of Oman 
• has in 13 years become the UAE.'s fastest growing bank. 

With 21 branches in the U A. E and 1 0 overseas branches in 
Ctetar. Egypt. Pakistan. Sri Lanka. Sudan and the U.K. 


United Arab Emirates 
Abu Dhabi 

Abu Dhabi Branch 
Airport Road Branch 
Al Ain Braich 

Ajman 

Ajman Branch 

Dubai 

Deira Branch 
Dubai Branch 
Horal anz Branch 
Jamal Abdul Nasser- 
Square Branch 
Naif Road Branch 
Riga Branch 
■ Suq Al Kabir Branch 
i-Satwa Branch 


Fujairah 
Dibba Branch 
Fujairah Branch 
Rasa! Khaimah 
Ras-al Khaimah Branch 
Al Nakheel Branch 
Masafi Branch 
Sharjah 

Comiche Street Branch 
Khorfakkan Branch 
Kalba Branch 

Umm AIQuwain 

Umm Al Quwan Branch 


Overseas Branches 

Egypt 

Cairo Branch 
Alexandra Branch 

Sudan 

Khartoum Branch 
Pakistan 
Karachi Branch 
Lahore Branch 
Peshawar Branch 
$H Lanka 
Colombo Branch 
Qatar 

Doha Branch • • 

United Kingdom 
London Branch 
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Head Office: P.O. Box 1 250. Dubai. U AE. 
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Disillusion sets in as Arab 
investment ideal is checked 


IT HAS been said that the 
trouble with intra-Arab invest- 
ment is that the rich countries 
don't need it, the socialist 
countries don’t want it and the 
bankrupt countries can't use it. 
That is an exaggeration, but it 
does sum up the current dis- 
illusionment about an idea 
which was commenced with high 
hopes and - considerable 
idealism. 

The original idea. as 
developed by the Kuwaitis be- 
fore the 1973-74 oil price rise 
and since expounded more 
fully by others, was that the 
proper place For the rich Arab 
states to invest their surplus 
wealth was in poorer Arab 
countries. The Arab OPEC 
states with large surpluses see 
themselves as developing 
countries temporarily enjoying 
substantial liquidity. Behind the 
neat theory was a genuine 
idealism aimed at reviving the 
Arab world after a century or 
more of humiliation by the 
West 

In the world at large, 
developing countries with an 
outside investor remitting or 
planning to remit profits could 
hardly be said to be on the 
increase. Many governments 
have either set themselves 
against it or are suffering from 
the legacy of a predecessor 
which did so. What is 
remarkable in the Arab world is 
the relatively large number of 
projects involving outside 
investors which have got going 
in the past few years, some- 
times in countries which until 
1973 were sternly, opposed to 
the very concept 
The fact that investment may 
he available from outside has 
led several countries— notably 
Sudan and Egypt — to reverse 
official policies on foreign 
investment and hence their 
whole economic orientation. 

The fact that most of the 
capital and some of the 
management for new invest- 
ments in the poorer Arab 
countries comes .from other 
Arab countries has not neces- 
sarily made it more palatable 
than if it had come from 
Western countries. Indeed, the 
opposite may be the case. . 

Even within those poorer 
Arab countries which officially 
attract foreign investment, the 
more realistic officials will 
probably admit that they have 
received as much investment as 
they were prepared to welcome 
and which the state of their 
economies made possihle. The 
bulk of Arab surplus funds goes 
to the Western . countries, 
investing there or in real estate 
at home is far simpler, and 
the return is often better than 
investment within the Arab 
world. The efforts of other 
Arabs to get projects going in 
their fellow Arab states are 
therefore all the more 
remarkable. 

This category does not 
include people like Adnan 
Khashoggi who is mainly con- 
cerned with making commis- 
sions on trade and arms deals 
between the West and the Arab 
states. It covers concerns like 
the Kuwait Foreign Trading 
Contracting and Investment 
Company (KFTCIC), or The 
.Arab Investment Company 
(TAIC). based in Riyadh, which 
have lavished time, attention 
and money on getting the 
Kenana sugar project in Sudan 
going, and a number of smaller 
investors from the private 
sector. 


investment that can be 

absorbed. 

The other limitation is less 
tangible. While several of the 
states officially attracting in- 
vestment were doing so before 
the 1973-74 oil-price rise, others 
— notably Sudan and Egypt — 
bad. been run on distinctly 
socialist lines, in. Egypt for the 
best part of a generation. Well 
drawn-up (or, in many cases, 
badly drawn-up) investment 
codes were obviously of some 
help in attracting the investor; 
but investors also needed the 
active encouragement of state 
bureaucracies in getting pro- 
jects approved and started. 

Kenana project 

In Sudan and Egypt this was 
rarely possible, even where the 
head of state was heavily- 
committed to the project per- 
sonally, as in the case of 
President Nimairi and tbe 
Kenana project Bureaucrats 
had no particular incentive to 
push projects through; they 
were not by nature inclined to 
ease difficulties, and in Egypt, 
in particular, bureaucrats could 
see that if foreign investment 
were successful it would spell 
the ultimate end of the orderly- 
looking if inefficient State- 
controlled economy they had 
run for so long. 

These difficulties were com- 
pounded because investors have 
frequently had to go into part- 
nership with government and 
use State-owned institutions for 
banking, transport and other 
facilities. Here the bureaucratic 
mentality also prevails, and 
staff lack the personal commit- 
ment and the profit motive to 
push things through, or are 
simply not skilled enough to do 
so. 

Many a development project 
has either been slowed down or 
.else scared away altogether by 
the State-run railway system in 
Sudan or the nationalised cor- 
porations in Egypt For in both 
countries, a slender edifice of 
capitalism is being erected on 
an almost incompatible but still 
durable socialist base. 

The director-general of The 
Arab Investment Company. Mr. 
Abdul-Rahman al-Sai, who is un- 
fortunately • now leaving for . 
another 3 >ost,-~ 'believes that a 
major role of- intra-Arab invest- 
ment is to improve the efficiency 
of Arab economies by forcing 
them to reform (heir administra- 
tion and philosophy. 

By bringing what he calls 
"•the discipline of develop- 
ment” -to the Arab world, he 
believes he can, do it a service. 
He flso believes that for this 
reason, states such as Iraq and 


Algeria, which say they do nor 
want or ned outside investment, 
ougt to have it— just as much 
as Syria and South Yemen, 
which have turned their back on 
economic realities to pursue 
their barren strategies to the 
bitter end. These and other 
countries like Sudan, which are 
still not pushing for reforms, 
will eventually “strangle them- 
selves to death,” he says. 

TAIC, which is owned by 13 
Arab governments and has a 
paid-up capital of $290m, has 
under Mr. al-Sai waged a dis- 
creet war of attrition against 
tbe dogmatism and sloth of 
many Arab governments, it in- 
sists on good feasibility studies, 
application of strict economic 
criteria (though it may be pre- 
pared to settle for less than the 
maximum financial return), and 
opposition to corruption in the 
schemes in which it takes a 
stake. 

Among its successes, it can 
point to the Asment de Tamara 
cement project in Morocco and 
Ciment Ami ante Tunisie, in 
Tunisia. Kenana. which pro- 
duced its first sugar earlier this 
year, has turned out several 
times more expensive than first 
envisaged. But it stands a 
chance of becoming profitable 
thanks to the greatly improved 
sugar price. It has also taught 
some important lessons and 
demonstrated new management 
methods to Sudan. 


Oil pipeline 


KFTCIC 85 per cent owned 
by the Kuwaiti Government,, 
has. along with Saudi Arabia 
and some Sudanese institutions, 
put up §1 57.7m in a successful 
capital increase operation by 
Kenana earlier this year. The 
Kuwaiti concern operates on 
similar lines to TAIC. and has 
a string of. projects round the 
Arab world. One of t he m ost 
important is the SUMED oil 
pipeline across Egypt. Like 
TAIC. KFTCIC has found Jor- 
dan and Tunisia the two coun- 
tries most receptive 1 o 
investment, as one might expect 
from states run on free^nter- 
prise lines and accustomed to 
living off their wits. 

But neither of those coun- 
tries has unlimited capacity to 
absorb investment given the 
size of their economies. The 
big prize remains Egypt, with 
its vast potential market, 
sophisticated labour force and 
geographical advantages. 

Despite Arab grumbles about 
its bureaucrats and the fact that 
it is now officially subject to an 
Arab economic boycott which 
means state organisations from 
other Arab countries cannot 


initiate new projects, it J s 
surprising how much invest 
meat has gone into it. Mu£g 
bas been invested in real estate 
of different kinds, from hotels 
to private bolt-holes for rich 
Arabs. There are also trans- 
port companies and minor 
manufacturing factories using 
private Arab capital in col- 
laboration with tbe revived 
Egyptian private sector. 
Indeed, hotels and real estate 
are popular investment outlet 
for the rich Arab states in 
other Arab countries. 

Arms industry 

With the collapse, thanks to 
the boycott, of the remarkably 
advanced Egypt-based arms in- 
dustry. the Arab Organisation 
for Industrialisation, the nuni- 
ber of successful intra-Arab 
concerns is diminished. Some 
of the more successful are de- 
scribed in .an accompanying 
article. But one big disappoint 
raent so far has been the por- 
tentously named Arab Auth- 
ority for Agricultural Invest- 
ment and Development 
(AAAID) an off-shoot of the 
Kuwait-based Arab Fund £nr 
Economic and Social Develop- 
ment (AFESD). charged with 
developing Sudan, as an agri- 
cultural exporter. "■ 

It is generally accepted that 
AFESD’s plan to make Sudan 
into the “ breadbasket of th- 
Arab world ” was far too amhi- 
tious for the time-scale envis- 
aged. The AAAID only got 
underway in J97S after lengthy 
behind-the-scenes uranaling. but 
it has a very substantial paid 
up capital of KD 150m (3560m). 

Yet it has not commenced b 
any projects and those currently*? 
under consideration are small- 
scale schemes in such fields as 
poultry and eggs. AAAID's 
capital .would -permit invest- 
ment in la^ge new schemes in 
Sudan, to take capital in big 
existing ones (it came close-. to 
investing in Kenana but finally 
did not) and could even help 
Sudan finance tbe rehabilitation 
of its existing run-down agricul- 
tural base. But it has done none 
of these, because of manage- 
ment weakness and poor rela- 
tions with the Sudanese Gov- 
ernment. So far ft is a mvsssd 
opportunity in' intra-Arab in- 
vestment. 

But Mr. Abdul-Rabman al-Sai 
would eaution against excessive 
disillusionment. Much has been 
learned, organisations have dis- 
covered how to worts together, 
and the sheep have to some 
tent been sorted from the goafs. 

James Buxton 


Surplus funds 
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The Arab states can be 
broadly divided into three 
investment categories. First, 
there are the capital-rich, free 
enterprise countries which have 
the surplus funds to invest 
elsewhere, such as Saudi 
Arabia. Kuwait, the United 
Arab Emirates and Qatar. Then 
come the socialist countries 
which do not want foreign 
investment. Some of them are 
rich — Iraq. Libya and Algeria: 
whole two of them are poor — 
South Yemen and Syria (the 
latter having until recently 
appeared receptive to invest- 
ment). In the third category 
are those countries which offi- 
cially attract investment: 
Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt Sudan, 
Lebanon. Jordan. North Yemen, 
Bahrain and Oman- It is to 
these countries that the limita- 
tions on outside investment 
apply. 

The first limitation is 
economic. With the exception 
of the expanding oil-based 
economies of Oman and 
Bahrain, these states' economies 
have had mixed fortunes since 
the 1973-74 oil-price rise. Most 
of them have experienced fairly 
fast growth, by the standards of 
other developing countries, 
thanks to a reasonable inflow of 
Arab aid mainly for projects 
and the' remittances of expat- 
riates who have gone to work 
in the richer Arab states. 

But growth has had its side- j 
effects: the physical, infrastruc- 
iture of several countries hss 
* been found to be quite inade- 
quate; at least one state — 
Sudan — has found it has not 
hai enough foreign exchange to 
nav for routine imports of. fir- 1 
a od spare parts; many o' 
th* best xk»!*er* ’vorh 
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Banking with BKME 
makes vt easy to do 
business in Kuwait. 

If you are Interested in or already doing business in 
Kuwait here's some of the ways BKME can assist you. 

L Local Agent. 

Successful penetration of tbe Kuwaiti market often depends on 
tbe capabilities of your local agent. It is not surprising that as - 
tbe oldest financial institution in Kuwait our contacts with tbe 
merchant community are. extensive. We can advise you on your 
choice of a local agent and provide an introduction. 

2. Bid Bonds and Performance Guarantees. 

Major contracts with the Government and Kuwaiti private 
■companies usually require the issuance of bid, performance, 
advance payment and maintenance guarantees by local Kuwaiti i 
Banks. BKME has extensive experience in providing such 
facilities. 

3. Local and Foreign Currency Financing: ’ 

BKME can provide the right combination for your needs of ; 
short, medium and long term financing either on a floating or 
fixed rate basis. Loans are available in Kuwaiti Dinars, as well 

as In other Gulf and major International currencies. 

4. Foreign Exchange. 

BKME is an active’ dealer in the spot and forward market for . " 
major currencies against the Dollar and Kuwaiti Dinar. It you 
are-a foreign contractor or supplier receiving payment in 
Dinars we can help you formulate tile appropriate strategy 
for hedging your local currency exposure. 

Total assets at December 31st 1979 • US* L919 Mllllou r 

; 4-32% over 1978) - ’ 

BKME 

THE BANK OF KUWAIT & THE MIDDLE EAST K.S.C. 

Head Office, P.G. Box Safat 71, 

Cable: BankuwadL Telex: KWT'2045. 

For detailed information write to: Mr. E. Carton, Manager. 
International Banking Division, The BKME, Kuwait 
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'c Half of Saudi money supply lies in Bahrain . . . 
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Uf A COUNTRY where there 
is no Government debt 1 except 
to future generations, and 
where- the attitude to borrowing 
is heavily influenced by religion 
die banks are bound to play a." 
somevdiat: different role from 
that understood in the "West. 

:ln Saudi Arabia, this rale 
remains a comparatively minor 
dhe. In May. 1980, the last 
Ijonth for which Saudi banking 
figures are available, as much 
asc half of the Saudi money 
Supply was out of the c ou ntr y 
£ 3 n Bahrain.! 

v<T&e -Saudi financial world 
fUmains highly contradictory.. 
Despite ..-.the vast . surplus 
generated by the State, which 
ftLlfkely to 'exceed $30bn this 
year,, the market has been sub- 
ject. to periodic .droughts In 
[liquidity for the past two years 
Hsr the Government curbed its 

Spending. Meanwhile, despite 
the real public and private dis- 
taste for the. charging of in- 
terest.. “commission” rates 
have, been into double figures 
for best customers and are still 
t£ the range of 8-10 per cent 
Many merchants and small 
contractors still prefer to 
Saavce their businesses either 
{Emm operations or oh the basis 
«T.‘*wejh’ (face), where money 
is;' lent on trust against future 
purchases, from the lender, as 
.a-. bride-price or simply as 
patronage. 

f Many Saudis, too, tend to 
eschew -the Hadhramis of 
^rational -Commercial Bank 
when they can profit from royal 
•largesse, which has been partly 
Normalised in six state credit 
institutions. 

....These state funds are finding 
it hard to redeem their -loans, 
.even at the exceptionally 
generous schedules' they offer, 
'ijlfter alC every Bedouin con- 


tractor or real estate specula, 
tor knows his debt of. say 
250,000 Saudi riyals is hut a 
drop in the ocean of State 
wealth. Even industrialises, 
who can cover balf the cost of 
their factories from the Saudi 
Industrial Development Fund, 
have been known to cry “usury** 
at . the Fund’s commission of 
around 2 per cent and refuse to 
meet repayments. 


Happier 


Equally- many Saudis feel 
happier with the more 
traditional money-changers who 
run their establishments in the 
heart of the souk and are open 
in the evenings. The bulk of 
their business is foreign 
exchange movement and money 
transfers for the 2m immigrants 
and the highly mobile rural 
labour force: AJ ftajib. the 
biggest operator of them all, 
could compete with any bank 
for speed. 

The larger moneychangers 
also make advances to their 
neighbours in the souk and 
enjoy a competitive edge on the 
registered banks since they are 
sot subject to reserve require- 
ments — or indeed any recog- 
nisable regulation except 
tradition and Islamic law. 

Since 1952, the Saudi banks 
have been subject to the regu- 
latory arm of the Saudi Arabian 
Monetary Agency (SAMA). 
With its institutional memory 
of the’ crisis in the Kingdom's 
finances in 1958-60, of the near- 
collapse of the Riyadh Bank in 
the mid-1960s and. more 
recently, of the chaos in the 
lower Gulf in 1976-77. SAMA 
has attempted to restrict the 
Saudi banks closely. 

However, the Banking Con- 
trol Department of SAMA has 


none of the powers that its 
equivalent at a Western central 
hank might enjoy. Since it can- 
not charge interest, it cannot 
operate a “discount” window to 
alleviate shortages of liquidity. 
Nor has SAHA dared to regu- 
late interest charged, attempt 
exchange control or until lately, 
express its concern about arbi- 
trage actions by action more 
severe than a jigging of the 
exchange rate to catch out 
baste taking positions. 

It continues, however to in- 
sist that banks lodge half their 
deposit liabilities interest-free 
once they exceed 15 times their 
capital. This has proved par- 
ticularly galling for the Saudi 
banks since deposits, on which 
only the tiniest commission 
need be paid, are the chief 
source of bank profits. 

Not surprisingly, with profits 
so intimately linked to capital, 
when SAMA announced in 1977 
that no bank could increase its 
capital or open new branches 
without selling 60 per cent of 
its stock to Saudis, all 12 of the 
non-Saudi banks were obliged 
to begin negotiations. To date, 
six of the foreign banks have 
been “ Saudised ” and even Citi- 
bank. which dug in its heels, 
has been obliged in give in to 
protect its most profitable 
operation outside the U.S. 

A share issue to raise the 
bank's capital to SR 300m was 
greatly oversubscribed. This 
was inevitable once the sbares 
were offered at present value 
and took no account of the 
vastly enhanced value that 
would follow the lifting of 
SAMA’s constraints. 

The high reserve require- 
ments also hamper the Saudi 
banks in competition with 
Bahrain, where the monetary 


agency sets no such ratios. The 
interest rates in Bahrain 
respond directly to the market, 
while in Saudi Arabia, the 
banks cannot change their com- 
missions toe often without 
risking complaints that they 
are charging interest. Above 
alL they have found it hard to 
follow world interest rates 
upwards without causing an 
outcry, in. which bonwers 
have all the arguments of tradi- 
tion and religion on their side. 

At times of high world 
interest rates, as In the past 
two years, the flow of funds 
from Saudi Arabia has 
amounted to a haemorrhage. A 
large offshore riyal market in 
Bahrain, which constitutes 
some 20-25 per cent of total off- 
shore business there, reduces 
SAMA's ability to control the 
money supply and, ultimately, 
domestic inflation. 

Concerned 

SAMA has been sufficiently 
concerned to take steps on both 
fronts in the past year. Last 
aut umn , the Government 
ceased denominating pubUe 
sector contracts — the pre- 
eminent source of liquidity — 
in Saudi riyals in favour of 
dollars. This move was 
designed to curb the offshore 
riyal market, since contractors 
with dollar expenses would no 
longer need forward cover in 
riyals. 

In the past year, too, SAMA 
has gradually reduced its 
reserve requirements freni 15 
per cent on all deposits to the 
present 7 per cent on demand 
deposits, and 2 per cent "»n time 
and saving deposits. 

Neither action appears to 
have had much effect, l iquidity 


has improved, but this is pri- 
marily because, with the onset 
oi the new five-year plan, the 
Government is again awarding 
contracts. Bahrain continues to 
prosper and one suspects there 
must be real deficiences In the 
Saudi banks that extend beyond 
the troublesome regulations 
and the problem of interest 
The market in Saudi Arabia 
is dominated by two colossi: 
the National Commercial Bank, 
founded in 1938 from the 
money-changing operations of 
the Kaki and Mahfouz dans, 
and the Riyadh Bank, started 
in the 1950s to serve the Nejd 
and Eastern Province, where 
NCB was wsak. Accounting for 


some 60 per cent of deposits at 
around 120 branches — NCB’s 
total balance sheet is .now 
$l3bn— they dwarf the foreign 
or joint-stock bfnks that have 
opened in the kingdom since 
the 1920s. 

Grounded as the banks were 
in foreign exchange activity 
and financing for wholesale 
importers, their scope remains 
fairly limited. According to 
SAMA's 1979 figures, trade- 
financing still took the lion's 
share of commercial bank 
credit, with 33.9 per cent. 
Finance for construction, 
chiefly in toe form of bridging 
loans to contractors and the 
short-term commercial loans on 


which toe SIDF Insists, made 
up 21-9 per cent of the total. 

This was some 3 per cent 
below the previous year’s total 
and indicated clearly how 
dependent the banks remain on 
Government disbursement. 
State spending, has how picked 
up and NCB recorded an im- 
pressive SR 600m profit last 
year; spending is likely to con- 
tinue at a high rate over the 
next two years, as contracts are 
awarded for the new projects 
in toe third five-year plan. 

Certainly, toe banks are 
much better placed in terms of 
capital than in 1975, the start 
of the second plan. The joint- 
stock banks, too, have moved 


swiftly to ten new branches J» 
garner deposits. The Saudis 
Brtish Baidc (formed out of the 
operation of the British Bank' 
of the Middle East) now-has 
ten. • 

Constraints remain^ primarily 
in the absolute shortage of 
skilled bankers and their reluc- 
tance to lend beyond the short 
term. Loans and investments 
are growing and . stood, at 
SR 28bn in February ; hut .they 
remain a relatively small pro= 
portion of total activity. For the 
immediate future, the State 
institutions will carry most- of 
the longer-term burden. ^ 

James Bach an 
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■BAHRAIN LAUNCHED . its 
“uffshore hulking sector, in 1975. 
4ts growth since then remains 
■one of the most successful 
■aspects of 'toe modern develop- 
ment of the whole Middle 
'Eastern economy. 

"v Today, . toe sector’s total 
; assets exceed $SIbn and there 
are no less than 54 offshore 
tjaitiang units (OBUs). Account- 
ing Briefly for this: number is 
"not easy,". and-, there appear 
‘almost as many raisons d'etre 
as there are- OBUs. . . . 
"-Some are attracted primarily 
^by the corporate banking needs 
“or the region. Guff rulers are 
no longer short of cash, as a 
"few were In the late 70s. But 
local companies like Kanoo, 
“ALBA, Olayan or Emirtel pre- 
.sent a growing demand for a 
*tange of banking services, and 
many OBUs concentrate their 
-activities on the running of a 
short-term loan portfolio in the 
Gulf, Saudi Arabia and the 
; Levant 

! The local deposits of these - 
; customers provide another con: - 
‘duit too, for the .passage of 
; oil-revenues away from toe 
; region into the world banking _ 
; system. Precisely bow much 
; corporate deposits contribute to 
{the funding of toe OBUs is 
; impossible to say. _ Certainly 
; they must be more important 
; than deposits placed directly in 

■ Bahrain by toe oil -surplus State 
I Treasuries. These have always 
| been disappointingly small. But 

■ both categories of deposit 
' together account for rather less 
Ithan 30 per cent of total 
\ funding. 

Centralise 

• The fact that these deposits 

• are a direct part of the recycl- 
\ ing process reflects toe geo- 

■ graphical sweep of toe OBITs 
S operations. Loans from all over 
! the Middle East are booked and. 

I funded in Bahrain by many of 
’ them. They find it cost-effective 
; to centralise the adiminstratSon 
", of the loans in one centre^which 
i Bahrain can -provide because of 
£ its good communications, con- 
; venient time zone and ready 
; supply of skilled staff, 

a But Bahrain’s advantages go 
; further than this. The OBUs 
; need pay no taxes and are 

■ exempt from all reserve require- 
; ments. For some international 
8 banks, particularly the U.S. 

; majors, it is therefore an ideal 
; booking centre for jnulti-cur- 
! rency loans arranged, perhaps. 

\ in North Africa or the Far East 
I Until recently, ■' Citibank's 
; OBU had a limited marketing 
; operation locally and did noth- 
; ing in Saudi Arabia, where 
[ another. Citibank branch 
} operated until July this year. 

; Nevertheless, this- OBU has 

assets of around $3bu. because 
it is used to book .Citibank 
loans out . of ' 38 ■ ' different 
countries. 

The Bahrain [ Monetary 
Agency's latest analysis of OBU 
liabilities shown $2l2bri located 
is the .Arab countries, into 
S7.lbn in Western Europe, and 
S3.5bn elsewhere,-’ “ . . 

^ . But it would be misleading to- 
t Bahrain ' ay simply a 
iking centre for these loans. 
The funding of international 
rtfolios. has made toe country 
rim^riirtarit ^centre: in .toe 
_ iobal : -interbank . market. It 
Stakes its cue front Singapore to 
3S$h^ monrings, and is now large 
fbHenough to ensure that its re- 
Slaftonship with the huge London 
^market fe not entirely one-way: 
“5* Bahrain affects the London 
market^ opening bids, and 
carries th& structure of world 


rates through the West’s week- 
end. 

Interbank funds (including 
loans from parent banks) make 
up sl igh tly over 70 per cent of 
the OBITs liabilities. Borrowing 
from other OBUs account for 
less than one quarter of these 
funds. The market relies 
heavily on banks outside 
Bahrain — and this points to 
another motive for establishing . 
an OBU. Major Gulf participants 
in the. broader interbank market 
are the national banks of toe 
Arab oil-surplus states. 

Dealing with NCB, NBK, 
NBAD and the other leading 
indigenous commercial banks 
provides an important contact 
with OPEC funds for several 
major - - . banks from South 
America, Asia and the Far East 
Their OBUs are used to fund 
loans made at home by the 
parent banks. 

Asian and Far Eastern banks 
are also prominent among 
those OBUs chasing new busi- 
ness among the expatriate 
workers of the Gulf outside 
Bahrain, handling their remit- 
tances home as well as hoping 
for corporate business with the 
Asian and Fat Eastern com- 
panies which are beginning' to 
follow toe individual workers 
but to the region. Among the 
most recent OBU arrivals are 
the Bank of Baroda and the 
PhUippIne-based Allied Banking 
Corporation. 

Admitting OBUs from India 
and the Far East during 1980 
has been consistent with the 
new guidelines of the Bahrain 
Monetary Agency (BMA). 
These were announced after toe 
July-December 1979 moratorium 
on additions to the sector, 
which allowed a breathing 
space- to review its operation. 
OBUs will now be licensed for 
those applicant banks based in 
areas of the world so far held 
to he under-represented. 

The firm direction of the 
BMA in this matter is typical 
of its leadership role in Bahrain. 
The original architect of the 
OBU sector, Mr. Alan Moore, 
had handed on the office of 
Director-General of the BMA 
long before his final departure 
last December. His successor. 
Mr. Abdullah Saif, is respected 
by the banking community and 
heads an accessible team of 
officials who work, as he gently 
insists, "on the principles of 
pragmatism and moral suasion.” 

This is one source of an 
optimism among toe GBUs 
which is unlikely to be much 
shaken by toe withdrawal 
should it happen, of one or two 
less successful competitors. 
Most bankers in Bahrain 
concede readily enough that 
the number of locally active 
and profitable OBUs probably 
does not much exceed 20. 
There are also those who stay 
in Bahrain for various reasons, 
among which a contribution 
to parental profits does not yet 
figure prominently. 

This still leaves possibly 
rather more - than a baker's 
dozen who must balance the 
intangible advantages of a 
presence in Bahrain against the 
net cost of remaining there. 
Conceivably* there are a few 
who. while not wanting much 
to be The first OBU to close, are 
happily anticipating the 
pleasure of being the second or 
third. 

■ ' Staying, out of the latter s 
company, say - the. successful 
OBU bankers, is' a matter of 
avoiding an exclusive depen- 
dence on any one area of OBU 
operations and of adjusting 


promptly to new business oppor- 
tunities which appear and are 
then superseded with some 
speed in the Guff’s changing 
markets. 

Foreign exchange trading, 
for example, was once an impor- 
tant money-spinner. Bahrain’s 
creation of forward exchange 
markets in Gulf currencies was 
valuable contribution to toe 
development of the region’s 
economy. Today. -the ' daily 
volume of the exchange markets 
remains high but margins are 
tight and toe available profits 
limited. 


Exchange 


Consequently, the majority of 
OBUs trade currencies pri- 
marily to provide cover for 
their commercial lending activi- 
ties. 

Kuwaiti dinar trading has 
been much reduced, along with 
a decline of interest in KD 
bonds. Trading turnover in 
Saudi riyals, averaging S50-100m 
daily, is much below the levels 
of twelve months ago. 

The potential of the Saudi 
market is undoubted, despif# all 
the talk of fiercer competition 
from toe domestic banks of toe 
kingdom. Riyal assets now com- 
prise 15-20 per cent of toe 
OBITs total, against the 75 per 
sent which are dollar-denomina- 


ted. These riyal assets are 
mostly interbank «oans, provid- 
ing funds for the international 
banking community to serve 
corporate clients vith business 
in the kingdom. 3ut they also 
indude toe products of 
Bahrain’s “suitcase banking.” 

Saudi shareholders are now 
represented in tow OBU market 
which has heloed relations 
generally between the two. 
Murad Ali Murat' is manager of 
National Commercial Bank’s 
recently-o p e n e <t OBU. He 
acknowledges th?» there will be 
suffer competition for Saudi 
business, “ but is is not going 
to happen overnight. The king- 
dom’s spending :s too big for 
Bahrain to be squeezed. There 
will be business enough for 
ereiyone.” 

Such optimism is widespread 
in Bahrain. It is fuelled by the 
OBU sector’s progress to date, 
as well as by confidence in toe 
advantages which the OBUs 
derive from the expertise and 
global experienoM of their 
parent institutions. These are 
key factors which should help 
assure the s’ector of the “ steady 
rather than spectacular ” growth 
anticipated in the BMA’s 1979 
Report with a modesty and 
caution not always found in 
every part of Arab banking. 

D.C-S. 



At Bank of Bahrain and Kuwait we’re 
experienced and highly involved in 
the growth development of the 
Middle East. 

We're accustomed to overcoming 
the unique problems of doing bus- 
iness in this challenging area. Our 
knowledge of the region and its var- 
ious commercial requirements can 
save you time and money. 

Our service extends into all aspects 
of retail, commercial and inter- 
national banking. 

We understand the Middle East, 
we’ve grown to know it and develop 
with it.- 


Head Office: 

PO Box 597, Government Road 

Manama, Bahrain 

Tel: 253388, Telex 8919 BN 

Kuwait Branch: 

PO Box 24396 (Safat), Kuwait 
Tel: 417140, Telex 3220 




Bank of Bahrain & Kuwait 

tire complete banking service 




in the Middle East 




We have one of the largest networks 
ofanyintematimialbankmtoe Middle 
East with branches serving Bahrain, 
Jordan, Oman, Pakistan, Qatar and 

each of the United Arab Emirates. 

TOdx a background of over 
50 years experience of doing 
business in tike region we are 
very much involved in the 


Whether you are looking for 
Bid, Performance and other 
construction and supply Bonds 
and Guarantees, Foreign 
Exchange, Money Market . 
Services, Specialist Lending, 
or simply contacts yon can 
bank on Grindlays to help yon 
in the Middle East. 



Abocer Jordan -The group issued ad vancc payment 
guarantees and performance bonds and provided local 
working capital for contracts awarded by Jordan Fertilizer 
Industries of Amman to Ed. Ziiblin AG of Duisburg for 
construction work on a fertilizer plant and a loading 
jetty at Aqaba port. 

BdoarGriudJaysBankbranchinBahrairi. 



Grindlays 

Bank 

Group 


23 Fen church Street London EC3P Still. 

Office of the Regional Director. 
MiddleEast Grindlays Bank Limited, 
BO. Box 5793 Manama. Bahrain. 

Tel; 259641 Telex: 21209 MINEVA 


Branches or offices in:- 

AUSTRALIA AUSTRIA BAHRAIN BANGLADESH CANADA COLOMBIA CYPRUS ENGLAND FRANCE GERMANY GHANA GREECE HONG KONG INDIA 
INDOXESA RAN ttFANJEHSEY JORDAN KENYA REPUBLIC OF KOREA MALAYSIA MEXICO MONACO OMAN PAKISTAN QATAR SCOTLAND 
SINGAPORE SRUN SRI LANKA SWITZERLAND TAIWAN UGANDA UNITED ARAB EMIRATES UNITED STATES OF AMERICA ZAIRE ZAMBIA ZIMBABWE 
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New Central Bank pushes 
UAE closer to real unity 


theReuter 

Monitor network 


Baghdad, Cairo and Muscat will 
shortly join other Middle East centres 
already served by the Reuter Monitor. 

Like their counterparts in B ahrain , 
Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the 
United Arab Emirates, subscribers 
■will have access at the touch of a 
button to the latest quotations and 
market information on money rates, 
bonds and equities. 

More than 7,500 banks, financial 


institutions and corporations in 
44 countries are now linked by the 
Reuter Monitor — the fastest; 
most comprehensive and efficient 
service for the financial co mmunity 
worldwide. 

For details and a demonstration 
please contact Tony Murrell in London 
on 01-250 1122 or Alan Harvey 
in Bahrain, PO Box 1030; telephone 
232 600. 
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World markets as they move 


EIGHT YEARS after its fonna- 
tkm and prolonged agony, the 
United Arab Emirates has 
finally given birth to a Central 
Bank. Its creation represents 
the most significant move by the 
federation of seven sheikhdoms 
towards real unity, as important 
as the decision to form a single 
defence force. 

This Infant has been long in 
gestation. For . the last six 
years, local and foreign bankers 
have been asldng when the 
UAE’s dynamic oil economy and 
its 52 banks were going to be 
governed by an Institution with 
adequate regulatory and fiscal 
powers. 

But a number of the voting 
rulers viewed the creation of 
a centra] bank as an instrument 
of control which might rob them 
of their remaining vestiges of 
power and independence — 
namely, the right to decide -the 
economic futures of their 
emirates and keep their finger 
on whatever money their emi- 
rates earned. 

In fact, the decision to form 
the central bank was largely in 
the* hands of the two major 
oil-producing states, Dubai and 
Abu Dhabi. Many nationals in 
Abu Dhabi felt that the Emirate 
was already doing more than 
its fair share in supporting the 
federation through contribu- 
tions to the annual federal 
budget. Abu Dhabi regularly 
gave more than 9$ per cent of 
the total; 

The decision to form a 
Central Bank entails some 
recognition of the fact that such 
an entity acts as banker to the 
Government Previously, the 
National Bank of Dnbai and the 
National Bank of Abu Dhabi 
(NBAD) had largely filled the 
void. They reformed the role 
of hankers to -their respective 
emirates and paid commercial 
rates of interest on- the oil 
dofiars received, under the 
ownership of prominent local 
emirate Interests. 

In the case of the . most 
wealthy Emirate, Abu Dhabi, 
which had enormous growing 
revenues and surpluses, and 
footings of over $5bn, the 
NBAD acted as a bank for the 
local government its public 
corporations and members of 
the ruling family. Other re- 
sponsibilities, such as dealing 
with the surpluses, were 
handled by specially created 
bodies. The Abu Dhabi Invest- 
ment Authority (ADIA) has in- 
i vested the surplus, and -the Abu 
! Dhabi Investment Company 


CADIC) acted as the Emirate’s 
merchant bank. 

Sheikh Rashid, the ruler of 
Dubai, is famous in the region 
for his fierce independence and 
commercial flair, mid. guards his 
economic freedom jealously. 
Signs of his independence can 
be seen in his oil policies, in- 
dustrial strategy, and his desire 
to spend the oil money as he 
sees fit- (In Dubai there still 
is no distinction between gov- 
ernment funds and Sheikh 
Rashid’s own personal funds.) 

Nevertheless, in an economy 
like that of the UAE. with a 
total income of nearly S20tm. 
the need for a strong central 
bank was keenly felt by local 
bankers. 

- Until late last month, the 
monetary authority was. the 
UAE Currency Board. This 
organisation not only suffered 
from a lack of support by promi- 
nent people in the UAE, but 
also a lack of input of foreign 
currency from the two major 
emirates. Its balance-sheet is 
still only just over Dh 7bn 
($lE9bn) in size, and it has 
tended to be starved of funds 
by its government. 


Legal entity 


However, political pressures 
bave been mounting on the 
rulers to support the establish- 
ment of a central bank and sup- 
ply it with funds. Last March 
the rulers of Abu Dhabi and 
Dubai pledged to commit half 
their revenues to the central 
purse. And late in August 
Sheikh Zayed, the UAE presi- 
dent, signed the bill which made 
the Central Bank a legal entity. 
The bank’s operation will begin 
not later than December 15, 
according to official sources. 

The -legislation has only been 
circulated to the banking com- 
munity, and runs to a mere two 
foolscap pages. But it could 
herald enormous changes in 
the financial structure of the 
country. . 

There is also strong feeling 
in the UAE that the previous 
system, despite its faults, did 
work reasonably welL Certainly, 
the National Bank of Abu Dhabi 
and the investment institutions 
do not appear concerned about 
the possible repercussions of 
the new law... One banker 
commented that the issue had 
merely become a “ journalists’ 
plaything " and that few 
changes were in fact promised 
by this long-awaited legislation. 

One clause is said to Indicate , 


! Dhabi Investment Company One clause is said to India 
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that helps industry banking system 

. . JL. W TWO developments last month, occasion when the old 7J P 


grow 

If you’re a manufacturer, think of 
Kuwait as a manufacturing base. It’s a great centre 
•for growth. 

- Since IBK started in 1974, we have 

helped industry grow by funding projects totalling 
over KD236 milli on (USS 86 1 million) and have 
provided over KD II 3 million (US$ 412 Million) 
in financing and equity participation. 

Come to us for more than finance. 

We can also provide you with economic, feasibility 
and market studies. And if you’re a manufacturer 
: from outside Kuwait, we can introduce you to 
” suitable local partners. 

While our main sphere of activity is 
Kuwait, we are also willing to look at projects in 
other Gulf states. 

TheJndtuiridBank <f Kuwait KSC 

~~ ill* P-O- Box 3146, Safat,Kuwait 
• Telephone: 653000 

: Telex; 2469/2582 


IBKs Loan and Equity Commitments 
during 1979 Classified by 
Industrial Sub Sector 


Construction 

Materials 

Metal Products 
and Engineering 

Pood and 
Beverages 

„ Furniture* 

- Miscellaneous 

Marine and 
Oilfield Services 

Chemical Products 

Paper and 
. Paper Products 

Printing 


IBK’s Cumulative Loan and Equity . 
Commitments (1974-1979) Classified by 
Industrial Sub-Sector 



TWO developments last month, occasion when toe old 7} per 
have been seen as a clear into-. cent ceiling on interest , rates 
catio n that Kuwait’s hanking was raised three-and-a-half years 
system had recovered from pro- ago — a necessary move that the 
longed liquidity difficulties. National Assembly had always 
First, there was the lifting of vigorously opposed before its i 
the ban on the trad in g of the suspension in 1976. The present i 
shares of non-Gulf companies limits of 8} per cent for loans 
on the Stock Exchange. Then of up to a year and 10 per cent 
came the announcement- of the for longer periods introduced 
first Kuwaiti dinar bond-issue in '1979 remain in force; 
since the temporary closure of strains on the system— also 
^ e ,“* rket in the last quarter suffered by Saudi Arabia, 
o£ ™TI 8 L , . „ . . Kuwait, Qatar and the United 


.JJ 0 Arab Emirates— have resulted 

£2; SS from the pronounced die- 

crepancy in interest rates com- 
resto.ed. to the market follow- pared with the world’s major 

ZgtlSZS money 

ij®, e “ d JJLJj? w recur, hut the Government will 

IuJSbSSi,, 1 TcSSS p«- ' 

seated something of a paradox {JHlX i S 
over the past year. While the SjSE**!!? mSS^SLt^ 
country is reckoned to have the P™ JF 1 * 1, . ^ 
highest per capita income in the , .;^ prehen 5 on M $° ut ; 

world, its large and well-estab- rogion clearly 

lished banks have been drained “fr a -Jo 

of funds, despite the growth of rtimoUting tfae ontfiow of funds 

their consolidated balance I 979 ’ 

sheets. ®od April, 1980, may have 


Paper and 
Paper Products 


Printing • 


sheets . and April, 19®), may have 

amounted to as much as KD 3bu 

PriviWpri - . f$lL2bn). That much was 

* irucgcu. . . shown by the frenzied interest 

The basic problem has been, m and_ over-subscription for. 
both political and social. Out .shares - in offshore Gulf com- 

of respect for traditionalist feel- ponies that could hardly be 

ing and fear of' offending, regarded as a secure invest-' 
Kuwait’s privileged citizenry,.. .... .... 

the Government has refused The decision to ban' dealings 
even to contemplate allowing in these shares within Kuwait 
interest rates to rise in line- with amounted to as inconvenience 
world trends. ' ' rather than an impediment to. 

At the same -time; it has Knwaltisengagmg in such trans- 
stuck to its liberal, capitalist actions. This aspect of the 
philosophy in imposing ne liquidity shortage, meanwhile, ■ 
r estrictions on toe flaw of capi* highlighted the insufficiency of 
tal. To have done so would local lending opportunities. 
ntipi have been anathema to the - ' Specific conditions have now 
State’s traditions. Nor, in its' laid down on trading in 
periodic adjustments of the .shares of non-Kuwaiti Gulf 
rates for the dinar have the c °Ppames, which may predude 
authorities shown any inclina- ™“ c ”L a ^ eptable 111 

tion to revalne against other .of them— -and reflect s 

currencies In a way that might .- the P*ri 
discourage the search &r v- -. • ’ ' 

higher yield, elsewhere by in- ? ot . ? gw « 

crating the exchange risk. - 

tance - The maritet was already. 

M*S* Section of tSSjfe.lTBig 
toe possible Umiteto diverdfi-. in- value on the secondary maiv 
cation of the domestic economy, Vgt ^a HnV»o» nf 

and toe policy of budding up in- J&SLSW to *£%£ 
vestments abroad to provide an 79 per cent of toe KD - Issues 
! alternative source of income, recorded in 1979 were accounted^ 
appreci S for ^ fte ** half of the year! 

Itionof the Kuwaiti dinar would - Business was resumed with 
only reduce the proportion of - the KD 10m. facility' for toe City 
revenue saved In terms of- dol- of Oslo announced -early* in' 
lars and other international cui> August and lead-managed by 
Te ? des ’ ’ . the Kuwait lateniatiohai Lwest- 

• It seemed - a momentous meat Company Although it 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE .* V : '. _ 


that “ public entities ” will be 
able to do business with the 
Central Bank, presumably in- 
cluding such, institutions as Abu 
Dhabi National (HI Company. 
Local bankers speculate that 
the Central Bank. might then, 
compete for deposits tram such 
organisations, though it Is un- 
likely that it could perform 
all the functions - normally 
associated with - commercial 
banks. 

Another contentions Issue will 
be interest. Both Abu Dhabi 
and Dubai have had a sharp 
eye for accruing interest on 
their money in the past, and 
may be loath to place large 
deposits with the Central Bank, 
which does not pay interest. 

Until toe full text of the legis- 
lation is revealed, these issues 
must remain speculative. “All 
one can say at the moment,*’ 
remarked one banker, “is that 
toe egg has been laid. We hope 
that It does not go eold before 
December when it is supposed 
to hatch.” 

Another possible problem for 
the fledgling Central Bank will 
be its leadership. Sheikh Stntrar 
bin Mohammed al Nahayan has 
been tipped to be- chairman of 
the seven-member board of 
governors. The appointment 
would be an additional burden 
cm a man who is already the 
Chamberlain of toe President's 
Court, chairman of toe Abu 
Dhahi Wate- and Electricity 
Department and a board-member 
of ADIA and the Abu Dhabi 
Fund for . Arab Economic 
Development He also reportedly 
attended the recent security 
meeting of Arab Interior 
Ministers in Taif, Saudi Arabia 
in his capacity of toe acting 
Interior Minister of the UAE. 

In the past the UAE Currency 
Board has suffered from a lack 
of strong local leadership. The 
appointment -of Sheikh Surour, 
while providing toe necessary 
political clout would mean that 
day-to-day management was still 
in toe hands of someone else. 

The composition' of toe seven- 
man board is also another sticky 
point Dubai, with the appoint- 
ment of an Abu Dhabi per- 
sonality as chairman, might 
seek representation of its in- 
terests on the board. The deci- 
sion whether to appoint toe 
best financial brains locally 
available regardless of their 
local emirate origin, or whether 
to have a board which tries to 
balance all emirates’ interests. 


win perhaps be very significant 
It will be a choice between 
federalism and regionalism. 

With toe creation of the 
Central Bank.' it is presumed;^ 
either that Currency Boards : 
loabs to the Emirate of Ras al-; 
Khaim ah — which represent V-- 
potentially embarrassing prob--~~ 
Iem — ' bave been paid off by~~ 
Abu Dhabi, or that they wifi..- 
have been carried over to the'-, 
new bank. 

Under previous Currency . 
Board management Res a**'' 
. Khaimah managed to secure :-, 
development loans of more than-*-" 
Dhlbn. By the Board’s own— 
a dmissio n, the terms of these- 
loans were not “adequately =' 
appraised.” Ajman and Sharjah"-* 
also received funds from tha~ 
Board, and it is unclear what" ' 
is to happen to these. 

Dirham lending 

Still more problematic is the . 
possible impact of the Central ' 
Bank on the use of dollars by 
commercial banks to fund local ■ ■ 
dirham lending. No matter- • 
how Tmti-h dirham liquidity this*-, 
new, expanded version of the..- 
old Board injects into th« . 
system, it will still facer 
problems in preventing large, 
outflows of dirhams. . .... 

The latest statistics issued by:., 
toe ' Board show a sizeable... 
increase in total foreign Iiabili? .; 
ties, but very little increase in- . 
toe deposit base. By December. u 
last year, non-Govemmenf . - 
deposits stood at $4.4bn— -very 
little changed from the level of 
three years ago. 

Last year, the net foreign- 
liabilities of toe banks grew by ! 
8297m and- accounted for oner" 
third of the growth in advanced ‘ 
The advances to deposits ratio'.: 
stood at 133 per cent— $T.16bri , 
against $5.4bn. The UAE!..' 
depositor has always taken., 
very short positions on dirham. 1 .; 
deposits— those of up to three;, 
months absorb over 34 per ceo$.; 
of all deposits, while those over 
12 months barely reach 7 pa- 
rent 

However some bankers in toe 
UAE are waiting to see wheffifl? 7 
the two most important riddR*' 
will meet their commitments' to 
contribute half of then* income? ’ 
into the new central bank. 

• “ rn believe it when I see it*”" 
said -one. But he added that if" 
these undertakings were carrieff ' 
out then some, real change 5 were^' 
in the pipeline in the UAE 1 " 
financial scene. • v 

KatMeen Bishta-wl- 


THE DUBAI CONFERENCE— 1980 
PRESENTS 

A MAJOR FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 

FOR J 

BANKERS, LAWYERS AND PUBLIC AM00NTANTS 
OCTOBER 17 AND 18, 1980 

‘ . • * . * •% • f 

His Excellency Sheikh Hamdairbln Rashid Ai Maktoum, Minister of.” 
Finance and industry of the United Arab Emirates, « sponsoring 
and acting as Honorary Chairman . of the first of a series of eon- *.' ** 
fe renew to be held annually m Dubai, U.AJE, on October 17 and” 

18. 1980. .. • . . . ; 

The purpose of thtfinst annual conference v«ll be to bring together'/ 
a distinguished group of -Arab' World ' bankers, lawyers and publie .'; ' 
accountants to discuss and develop, the. changing . roles . of their */ * 
respective tnstftutfoos. .A principal topic . wilf.be tho development - - 
of the various Arab financial . insritveions^ And- -their -present and 1 *- r - 
future roles,' in - recycling ‘ the petroleum generated- monetary'- " " 
surpluses through the 1980s. The speakers In this context will also * 
discuss how they see themselves.. relating to each other in the " ™ 
rapidly developing financial and'- business community on the Arabian'" ■* 
P-eninsula.' ! _ _ • ' .'I. «.-> -. 

The conference it intended for a sophi s t icat ed senior audience of“ ' 
professionals. It is -not intended as an introductory overview. It U'_' ” 
suggested that participants have a compelling interest and some' ■ 
experience In the artat. , . '• ^ 

The principal speakers, will be die chief executive officers of the- ‘ 
major Arab international finasdaJ Institutions, public and private, '' “ 
operating ^n. the Peninsula as wd| as die international partners of 1 ‘ 
the major international accounting and law firms. As the United 11 ’ 
Arab Emirates .is one of th.e principal finandaJ centres of the Arab - 
world, Dubai « a particularly appropriate venue for this important" ; 
meeting. - _. . 

The conference has been scheduled -to immediately precede the fall * ’ 
Eid holiday so that those participants wishing to bring their families' ' 
may do so and. stay over for the holidays. For those spending the - •' 
holidays in die Far Earn Dubai is an excellent : departure place. • 

.. For further Information write; ■» 

THE DUBAI CONFERENCE r- 1980 :J 5 

P.O. BOX 4619 — DEIRA/DUBAi v. ^ 

• GULF AIR OFFICIAL AIRUNE " * 
KHALEEJ TIMES — CO-SPONSOR 


Political Risk 
Report 

• FROST. & .SUUiyAN has cbmpfete^ report- 
which analyses and forecasts political con- 
.- ditions in Kuwait rthrough 1985. The report 
discusses .the; threat erf business- losses from 
regime . change, . .political . turmoM, expro- 
priation and repatriation restrfetiohs. 

Price; Kuwa*rt $250 M oney back guarantee; 

FROST & SULUVAN pubUste: political risk 
reports on 60 counbies based ontheindepen- 

derrt judgements of analysts.'businessmenancl 

officials, for each country, around toe world. 
Country reports may be purchased -for $250 
each, . J nqiiire about- the WORLD . POL- . 

. jTICAL" RISK FORECASTS service containing' 
the complete set 4rf updated country Sports. 


FROST £ SULLIVAN 

DfPT.ER.36’ 

104-112 MaiyJflbohe Lane 

■LohdbnfWlM SWJ '■ .*• 
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Egypt : curbs on letters of 
credit hit foreign banks 


■A 


EGYPT’S BANKING community 
is f’fettH recovering from the- 
ectfftomic measures announced 
■ Iasi May/’ Some' bank managers 
seriously thought of packing up 
wfeip they were told they would 
no4onger be able to open letters 
ofwedit ' • 

. Bpt . r wben ■ the authorities 
. fond the public sectcfr banks 
vra^Jd;. never be able to handle 
tbfcA 'increased business, .fney 
-baak-tracked, . la. a diplomatic' 
compromise they allowed die 
foreign ■; banks to . continue 
isapjng letters of credit, in 
retJirn for -/* offering to . place 
lSf;per ceBt. of . their : foreign 
.currency deposits with the 
Central Bank at Libor,. as . a 
source of development funds. 

®be. foreign banks have still- 
lost* - out because . letter-of- 
credit business has been hit by 
the introduction of new deposit 
rfetfltirements : 100 per cent on 
aB< goods, except raw material 
imports (40 per cent) and essen- . 
ti& foodstuffs (25 per cent). 
TBe authorities - have since 
relaxed ' the rules to allow 
importers to make use of sup- 
pnffl- credits for raw material 
add: - foodstuff imports. But 
business is well down since the 
changes— probably by as much 
as*30 per cent and' this mostly 
ori' the raw material imports so 
vital for construction; 

The authorities appear also to 
have., lost out winning a 
pytrhic victory in their attempt 
toj/gain access to some of the 
estimated $3bn to $4hn of bard 
currency .deposits lodged • in 
banks. Some banks have 
deferred payment of their 
tipper emit requirement, await- 
ing clarification of what can or 
cjjjj not., be deducted ■ against 
ttve^r- balances. . Others have 
rqrorded virtually nil .or minus 
potions after deducting bead 
office loans. ‘ The fact is that it 
is^ertremely difficult to define 
foreign currency deposits in a 
free market. 

This latest hiatus comes 
ai^id caHs for greater con- 
trols over foreign banks — 
always the sector ! with the 
h%hest profile in a country 
opening up after a period of 
centralised government . The 
logic behind allowing^ foreign 
banks into Cairo was" to help, 
the. development', effort All 
bi 4 inches therefore theoretically 
has? a- “ development bank r 
lipense, and only those who 
5 . :-AV 

S ■ «--- - • 


formed Joint ventures with 
• Egyptian partners with a con- 
trolling interest could • first 
handle Egyptian accounts and 
second, deal in retail banking. * 

Qbas'e Manhattan was the 
first foreign bank to set up a 
joint venture. Chase National, 
as it is called, has prospered 
hugely, malting profits of around 
Eom this year. Some eight 
other foreign banks have also 
set up Joint ventures with con- 
trolling Egyptian interests, 
usually with one of the four 
public sector banks. Cairo 
Barclays International and 50 sr 
Iran Development Bank (MU>B) 
fall into this category, although 
as 50/50 Joint ventures they 
cannot deal in Egyptian pounds. 
They are all doing well and con- 
tributing slowly to the develop- 
ment of me dium -term lending, 
especially MH>B and Cairo 
Barclays International which 
some see as ithe only true 
forefen .“dfevefopment” banks 
operating in Cairo. 

Aid agencies 

Branches have done 
extremely well but mostly out 
of the letter • of credit business. 
It is mainly these banks that 
critics of the r u open door” 
policy attack — to the embar- 
rassment of the authorities. 

Foreign banks have per- 
formed a service in improving 
the level of banking services 
available in Egypt — even if 
they have filched staff from the 
nationalised banks to do so. 
Although they finance luxury 
goods imports, they have 
increasingly — at least the 
more respectable of them — 
financed raw material and 
capital goods imports, as well 
as arranging ' much needed 
supplier credits. 

Some of these banks are also 
testing the term-lending mar- 
ket but very gingerly, remarked 
one banker. “Yes, we make 
good profits, but you have to uu- 
deratand that any loan in Egypt 
is an equity risk. It. only needs 
one to go sour and you have 
lost your profits for a couple of 
years.” Another banker from 
one of the joint vesture banks 
concurred, adding that be ebose 
bis term-borrowers “very care- 
fully indeed-” 

The need to increase savings 
has become a major plaDk of 
Government policy, as a way of 
channelling funds to investment, - 


reducing the money in circula- 
tion and relieving inflationary 
pressures. 

Hie authorities are extremely 
anxious to raise as much local 
capital as possible, through sav- 
ings. for investment. Lack of 
local funds is at present a 
major constraint on develop- 
ment and raising interest rates 
is clearly one extremely impor- 
tant measure. 

The authorities also think that 
there Is a large pool of cash 
stashed under beds in the 
countryside which could be 
tapped if the right medium could 
be found to exploit it For this 
reason, it is encouraging 
“ Islamic ” banks— banks that 
do not pay interest but take 
equity stakes in enterprises to 
get round tbe rural population’s 
supposed aversion to usury. 

At present there are two 
" Islamic ” banks operating in 
Egypt: the Nasser Social Bank, 
the first in the Arab world and 
geared exclusively to social 
causes such as loans to owner- 
driven taxis. The other is the 
Faisal Islamic Bank which, with 
Saudi backing, bad got off to a 
roaring start and has done ex- 
tremely good business taking 
positions on imports such as 
timber. The high level of 
trade financing apparently main- 
tains a reasonable liquidity 
level to offset tbe equity stakes 
taken in other enterprises. 

The four nationalised banks 
have only been partially effec- 
tive as a medium for domestic 
savings because of the fixed 
interest structure. However, 
the gradual dismantling of 
restrictions on their activities, 
especially in their foreign ex- 
change dealings, has made them 
profitable again. 

There also remains the pos- 
sibility of developing the stock 
market at present hidebound 
by swingeing withholding taxes. 
A capital markets authority has 
been set up to investigate ways 
of facilitating capital formation. 
Any moves to regulate liquidity 
would be welcomed by the 
banking community, which finds 
that the need to retain some 
liquidity (only eased now by 
informal interbank borrowing) 
hinders some banks from doing 
more term-lending. There is 
also a' need for a properly 
regulated foreign exchange 
market, specially as the open 
market becomes increasingly ' 


the conduit for foreign ex- 
change transactions. 

Government policy is to keep 
the parallel market rate-pegged 
at 69 piastres*, compared with 
an open market rate of 77 
piastres to the dollar — at as 
small a premium as possible. 

The authorities are not only 
facing the problem of generat- 
ing savings but of ensuring that 
they go into useful Investment 
While trying to keep domestic 
credit on a tight rein, they have 
not yet found a way of limiting 
funds to the public sector to 
cut current expenditure rather 
than investment programmes. 

The creation of a National 
Investment Bank and its sister 
organisation, the National 
Development Bank, should do 
something to improve the flow 
of funds to properly designated 
investment projects. But the 
public sector companies are 
still faced with the extra- 
ordinary anomaly of being 
squeezed into the open market 
for funds while the Central 
Bank coffers have been over- 
flowing with oil revenues, 
because the authorities have 
starved the parallel market, 
their usual source of cheap 
foreign exchange, of funds. Last 
month Egypfs gold, and cur- 
rencies reserves topped $lbn 
for the first time. 


‘Open door 5 


is 


The problem, therefore, is 
only partially a question of 
marshalling funds. It is also a 
question of creating the agen- 
cies capable of project evalua- 
tion. Apart from the major aid 
agencies like USAID and tbe 
World Bank, there are very few 
organisations that have the 
capacity to do this. The Deve 
lopment Industrial Bank 
building up a project evaluation 
team, but among the foreign 
banks, only tbe Misr Iran Deve- 
ment Bank has a proven record 
of project evaluation. A few 
private investment institutions 
like tiie Arab Investment Bank 
and the Joint Arab Investment 
Corporation are offering custo- 
mers project evaluation facili- 
ties. While the traders call the 
tune as far as doing business 
is concerned, the need for 
proper project evaluation be- 
comes an essential pre-requisite 
for banks to go into develop- 
ment banking. 

Alan Mackie 
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ajoused little interest abroad, 
tlje issue, with its 925 per cent 

E on, had a good response 
Kuwaitis and was.over- 
ribed. . 

I Gold purchases played, a role 
id the liquidity drain. Essenti- 
ally, however, it was caused by 
t$.e arbitrage opportunities 
afforded by the artificial interest 
r{>te in the State. To counter the 
outflow, the "Government 
resorted to increased spending 
op • land acquisition, a -time- 
honoured method of . injecting 
money into the economy. In 
addition, the Central Bank has 
provided swap facilities and a 
discount window. 

» Beyond that it relied on 
Hthortation. in particular asking 
tSe banks to limit overdrafts 
aid make loans for specific pur- 
ges . only. But the crisis 
rfnphasised tbe limitations on 
tfie power of the monetary 
authority which result from the 
inflexibility over the interest- 
rite ceiling. . 

J Deployment of funds abroad 
“■^..reflected in the banking 
tistics for 1979. Total 
ivances were up 40 per cent 
KD 2.24bn, while customers 
posits rose by only 30 per 
(*nt to KD 3.87bn. The ratio 


of. advances to liabilities rose 
from 49 per cent to 53 per cent. 

But the liquidity squeeze was 
- the main factor in cutting 
profits per share (calculated on 
a KD 1 nominal basis) from 12 
per cent in 1978 to 3.9 per cent 
in 1979. Nevertheless, total 
assets increased by nearly 30 per 
cent (compared with 24 per cent 
in 1978), to KD 4.44bn. 

Eventually, the situation was 
eased by the fall m dollar rates. 
Yet suddenly — and without any 
very clear explanation— the 
market tightened at the end of 
last month, affecting interbank 
rates up and causing the Central 
Bank renewed concern. The 
cause may have been a burst of 
post-Ramadan activity in real 
estate and share transactions, as 
well as the KD issue. 

Kuwaiti bankers have also 
noted intensified interest in 
gold and commodity trading. 

Kuwait’s seven commercial 
.banks (including the Real 
Estate Bank, which is allowed 
to take deposits) are solid in- 
stitutions. Protected from the 
presence of foreign competitors 
and assisted by the limitation 
on the number of operators, they 
have experienced steady growth 


and profitability. The system is 
almost as large' as Saudi 
Arabia’s. The National Bank of 
Kuwait remains the largest 
(ranked 303 in the world in a 
recent survey by The Banker), 
with assets of KD 981m at the 
end of 1979. It was followed by 
the Gulf Bank (KD 909m). A1 
Ahli Bank (KD 818m), the Com- 
mercial Bank of Kuwait (KD 
749m), the Bank of Kuwait 
and the Middle East (KD 423m >. 
the Buxgan Bank (KD 298m) 
and tbe Kuwait Real Estate 
Bank (KD 276m). Average 
profits last year were up by 
22.2 per cent The Gulf 
Bank recorded tbe bigqest 
increase, with 35 per cent, 
as well as the lowest ratio 
of advances to liabilities, at 
nearly 47 per cent 

Islamic bank 

The development of a secon- 
dary market in Kuwait has 
been a slow, deliberately- 
cultivated process. So too has 
the creation of vehicles provid- 
ing medium- or long-term loans. 
Established in 1975. the 
Industrial Bank of Kuwait 
now capitalised, continues to 


play an important role not only 
in extending finance but also in 
issuing tap ■ certificates of 
deposit with maturities rang- 
ing from three' months to three 
years. Together with the 
Kuwait International Invest- 
ment Company, it founded the 
Arab Company for Trading in 
Securities (ACTS) to create a 
secondary market for KD bonds, 
and thus make tbe raising of 
long-term loan capital on the 
primary market easier and 
cheaper. 

Now the CBK, the A1 Ahli 
and Burg an are also share- 
holders in ACTS whose capital 
has been increased to KD 3m. 
Its operation has been 
hampered by the exchange rate 
structure. It hoped that the 
moratorium on new KD bonds 
might increase activity in the 
secondary market but the 
demand for KD bonds from a 
limited number of institutional 
purchasers and private investors 
appears to have been slug gish. 
In the meantime ACTS has 
performed a difficult and hardly 
profitable role in supporting a 
bear market. 

RJ. 





■ Take fee expertise and resources to be found 
intwoof the workfs most 
communities, combine them, aUdyouVe got 
European Arab Bank, 

- Ayoung butfast^rowinginfernatioDal bank, 
we offer a full range of services from our offices in 
the maj orfmandal centres of E urope and the 
MiddleEa^t . a ■ 

Term and trade financing, trade promotion, 
investments and introductions throughout the 
Arabworid 


■ Deposits, loans, for^nexdiai^doaiinenfary 
credits and international money management 
If you fed our expertise, contacts and resources 
could be of benefittoyou contact us at any of fee 
addresses below. 



EUROPEAN ARAB BANK 











BRUSSELS: Avenue des Arts 19H Bte 2,1040 Brussels. Belgium-Tetephone: 2B 41 30. Telex^264]3. 

FRANKFURT:M0jicbenerStrassel,Postfachl628O,D-SOOOFranKfurt/\laml6.Gamanv-raephone:232(O/. Teles. 416874. 

LONDON- 107 Cheapside, London EC2V 6DT, England-Telephone. 606 b099.TeIex-SSI204 1 . 

~ Rnsiri Manama Rahr7Hn-Tplenhnnp-2.‘iflbfiG-TeIeX:£940l 
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These seven states also own Gulf International 
Bank. GIB was specifically created by its 
shareholder options to provide : globally, full 
wholesale commercial and merchant banking 
services in sufjport of international trade and 
financing. 

Hie financial highlights for GIB's past three 
..years of -operations are: 

(in US S thousands) 



31-12-79 

31-12-78 

31-12-77 

Gross Revenue 

114,582 

‘ 50,157 

21,893 

Shareholders . 
Equity 

119,534 

79,831 

74.034 

Total Assets 

1,444,947 

769,186 

518,381 

Loans 

542.373 

325&57 

73,586 

Deposits 

1.245.585 

680245 

439,594 

Exchange Rare « 

As at 31. Dec. mi *52.648 52.605 52.527 


GULF INTBWinONAL BANK BSC 


Head Office: 

PO Box 1017 .. 

Government Road . . 
Manama; Bahrain 
Tel: 256245^44001 - - 
Telex: 8802 DOWAU BN 


London Branch: 

PO Box 156 

8-13 King William Street 

London EC4P 4LD . 

Tel: 01-626 4861 
Telex: 8812889 GIBANK G 
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Kuwait Foreip Trading 
Contracting & Investment Co. (S.A.K.) 

THE EAST GROWING AND DYNAMIC 
KUWAITI COMPANY ACTIVE IN THE 
INTERNATIONAL CAPITAL MARKETS 


9 Bond Issues 

• Portfolio Management 

• Syndicated Loans & 
Guarantees 


Project Financing & 
Promotions 

Real Estate Development 
Construction Management 
Equity Participation 



P.O. Box 5665, Safat Kuwait 
Telephone: 449031 (16 lines) 

Telex: MAADEN 2021, 2035, 4655 Cables: “ MAADEN," KUWAIT 

Capital and reserves US$175 million 
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The Saudi British Bank 


Riyadh • Alkhobar • Dammam 
Hofiuf- Jeddah* Jubail • Qatif 


A commerdal bank owned 60% by the Saudi public 
and 40% by The British Bank of the Middle East, 
a member of The Hongkong Bank Group. 
Head Office: PO Box 9084, Riyadh. Telex: 202349. 


Authorised Capital SR 300,000,000 


Doing business 


in the Gulf? 


Lloyds Bank International’s Branch, in Bahrain, which is 
established tinder the Offshore Banking Scheme, provides a wide 
range of banking services and, in conjunction with our branch in 
Dubai, is responsible for the development of all aspects of the 
international business of the Lloyds Bank Group in the States of the 
Gul£ This enables Lloyds Bank International to play an active role 
in the growth of ihese important financial centres. 

Bahrain branch ofes a full range of specialised banking 
services indudmg^- 

■35*Bid andPerformanceBonds. 

Advance Payment Guarantees. 

^ Short Tern Trade Finance. 

^DepositFadlities. 

^ Foreign Esxhange Transactions. 

^FrojectFinaiice. 

^Eurocurrency Syndications. 

^EsjxjrtCredifs. 

For further information please cmtact.ourBahrain.branch, 
our Middle East Division in London or any branch ofLloyds Bank 
TimifWL 

Manager; Bahrain Branch: John D. K. Lawrence, Manama Centre, 

GovonmentRoad, Manama, Bahrain. Telephone: 245050 . Telex. 864L 



LLOYDS B ANK INTERN ATIONAL 

Arwitoitf Are Lloyds Bank Grab 
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Jordan aims at 



range of services 


AFTER YEARS of persistent 
prodding by the Central Bank, 
the Jordanian banking and 
finance sector has started fill- 
ing in the gaps to offer a wider 
and more sophisticated range of 
services, attuned to long-term 
national economic goals. This 
has been accompanied by a con- 
tinuing high growth-rate in all 
the monetary indicators, reflect- 
ing Jordan’s position on the 
periphery of the giant oil- 
states. 

In the past two years, the 
commercial banking sector has 
responded to the Central Bank's 
pleas to channel more of the 
country’s ample liquidity into 
productive ventures. The ’ main 
instrument has been locally 
syndicated loans. But bond and 
share financing has also picked 
op quickly. 

Ten locally syndicated loans 
have been arranged in the past 
22 months, since the first was 
signed in Amman in December 
1978. Though their total value 
is just under JD 40m, ($l30m). 
they are an important break- 
through into the financing of 
local industrial, transport tourist 
and construction ventures by 
Jordanian banks. In the past the 
banks shunned medium-term 
loans in favour of easier profits 
from trade financing. 

The biggest and longest 
syndication was an 11 -year 
JD 9m (830m) loan to the 
State-owned airline Alia, at 
9.25 per cent interest One 
attraction of local dinar 
syndications is the low interest 
rate, which was nearly 10 per 
cent less than prevailing Euro- 
dollar rates earlier this year. 
A second factor is the absence 
of a foreign exchange risk. 

The Central Bank has also 
encouraged local syndications 
by allowing participant banks 
to exclude their share of syndi- 


cations from ' calculations of 
their credit-deposit ratio, which 
remains at 67:5 per cent The 
Central Bank has also agreed 
to deals that effectively intro- 
duce a floating rate system, 
whereby the lending banks can 
raise the interest on a loan if 
the Central Bank raises its 
prime lending rate during the 
life of the loan. The fact that 
most syndications are Govern- 
ment-guaranteed is an added 
incentive for Jordan’s risk- 
conscious bankers, many of 
whom have been jolted by 
unpredictable political events 
in the Middle East 


Indirectly 


Ironically, it is Jordan's posi- 
tion as a confrontation State on 
the front-line facing Israel that 
indirectly fuels the growth of 
the financial sector. About half 
the anual State budget revenues 
are support grants from the 
Arab oil producers, and this 
money works its way into the 
banking system through Govern- 
ment expenditures. Added to 
workers' remittances of nearly 
$lbn a year, these grants have 
helped sustain an annual 
growth-rate in the money supply 
of more than 20 per cent dur- 
ing the past five years. Last 
year, it increased by 28 per 
cent, to reach JD 764m. 

Commercial bank deposits 
increased by 32 per cent last 
year, to reach JD 593m. Out- 
standing commercial bank 
loans rose by a fall 40 per cent 
In the same period, to JD 465m. 
But 62 per cent of advances go 
to construction and. trade, two 
of tiie more inflationary sectors 
of the economy. 

The Central Bank's efforts to 
redirect credit to productive 
sectors; such as industry, agri- 
culture and tourism, have been 


only partly successful Dr. 
Mohammad ■ Said Nabulsi, 
Governor of the Central Bank, 
said in an interview that budget 
restraint, instead of. monetary 
instramens, .are now . the 
Government’s . most important 
anti-inflationary . weapon. But 
the Central Bank has continued 
its three-year-old policy .of using 
monetary controls, to .affect 
credit volume. 

Last month it dropped its 
minimum reserve requirements 
by one point, to 15 per cent on 
current accounts and 12 per 
cerrf on deposit accounts, to 
counter what it saw as a -slight 
credit squeeze. It also dropped 
the minimum reserve require- 
ment on certificates of deposit 
funds to 8 per cent, to encourage 
the use of this instrument, 
which first appeared m Jordan 
last year. 

Other new instruments intro- 
duced into the Amman market 
in the past two years include 
syndicated bid bonds, corporate 
bonds and underwriting equity 
shares for , new industries. 

The forward exchange market 
initiated last year, largely' in 
response to the needs of foreign 
contractors winning dinar- 
denominated contracts, has been 
dampened considerably. by the 
Government’s .decision in 
January to return to dollar- 
denominated contracts. 

Foreign, contractors can now 
arrange forward cover in their 
own borne markets, leaving the 
Amman forward exchange mar- 
ket for those few local traders 
who have taken advantage, of 
the fadUly to date. 

The main focus in the Jordan- 
ian financial sector remains the 
expansion of services. More cor- 
porate bonds are expected to 
follow the two successful issues 
floated recently for the state .dr- 


line and tgje - coun^fs .only 
cement plafiL However^ interest 
rates will have to . rfseaboye the 
8.5 per cent average for these 
two issues if future; bonds age 
to compete successfully- ^ 
long-term, deposits of lfl yo^s 
or more. r- 

Activity on the Jwqjewtfgl 
Amman stock exchanges tgsp 
continues to expand- steadily, .Jt 
is expected to register an annual 
volume of over JDSflm tias 
— a 50 per cent increase on I 1 
Much of this reflects ^sq 
flowing into Jordan, from . . 
Israeli-occupied - WeSt 
where Arab citizens tove 
investment outlets. . ■ 

The Central -Bank 'governor; 
Dr. Nabulsi, also said- flpi 
Jordan has dropped its hastoerit 
ambition to attract offs 
banks, in order to conceh 
on “ developing a complete 
trum of financial institr 
working In an' indigebops 
tal market.” . .' ’ " a 
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Growth in Lebanon 


despite unrest 


LEBANESE RESILIENCE, 
adaptability and a knack for 
discounting political pressures — 
and indeed learning to profit 
from them — have allowed 
Lebanon's banking sector to 
flourish despite widespread 
instability id the country. 

Dr. Asa ad Sawaya, of the 
Banque de L’industrie et du 
Travail and chairman of the 
Lebanese bankers’ association, 
recently pointed out that the 
balance sheet of Lebanese 
banks have increased by 200 per 
cent in the last four years. Their 
resources have risen from 
around L£Sbn ($2.4bn) to just 
over L£20bn ($6bn), indicating 
an upward swing of 147 per 
cent from 1976 to 1979. 

Surprisingly, a 30 per cent 
inflation rate, recession and a 
, credit-squeeze, in addition to a 
! fractured political climate of 
| violence and uncertainty, have 
i not discouraged the creation of 
! new banks in Lebanon. The total 
I number of commercial] banks 
j has increased to 86, the most 
recent arrival being the Ameri- 
can Express International Bank- 
ing Corporation — the first new 
non-Arab bank since the 1975-76 
war. 

Several banks set up affiliates 
in other countries in reaction to 
harsh physical conditions 
brought on by the war and fre- 
quent outbreaks of fighting. 


banks at a rate of $10Qm-$150ni 
a month. 

The second is the substantial 
political contributions stream- 
ing into Lebanese banks to 
finance some two dozen militia. 
The sources of funds are 
numerous, representing dif- 
ferent shades of political 
opinion in the Arab world and 
rival regimes in the Middle 
East 

It is estimated that the total 
receipts from these two main 
sources are L£3bn to L£4bn. 

“We are generating a sub- 
stantial amount of surplus in 
our balance of payments,” Mr. 
Siniora said. Another member 


of the Control Commission, Mr. 
Nasstm Saliba, said the balance 
of payments surplus has- gone 
up to $565m' in the first half 
of 1980, compared to 8323m for 
the whole of last year. * 
However, this flow of funis 
into Lebanon does not by itself 
explain the excess liquidity 1 in 
the Banking system. • - 
“ Balance sheets expressed in 
Lebanese pounds. swelled to re- 
flect the deterioration in ,. the ex- 
change rate of the Lebanese 
pound against every currency 
in the world,” said Dr. Majed 
Dajani, former representative 
of Credit Suisse in Arab coun- 
tries, East Africa, Iran, Afghani - 


No more commercial 
are being lie e n s e dy. TLiHt 
specialised investment Vbgj£g 
and companies are actively j$p- 
moted by the Governmental 
financial authorities. In the gqst 
two years, three specialised ^ 
sti rations working in the invent-, 
meet banking and securities, 
fields have -.opened. A, 
Islamic- bank is operating 
the latest addition to: the?' 
rial sector is the joint Jordariian- 
Syrian bank, .which' is experftfd 
to concentrate ' oh . bffater^i 
trade. : ' ' ur : 

These new. venture* bring’ ffie 
total number of baukifig inSti- 
tutions in ■ Jordan to>.19,'^f 
-which only- five are. wlSSy 
. owned by local interests; _4ws 
rest are joint - ventures '.Willi 
minority shareholdings bjr-A&b 
and Western banks; ': ■; • J*’ 

The system is top-heavy, how- 
ever, with the Arab bank, alone 
accounting for one-quarter of 
loans granted, 40 per-cent of 
deposits, and 60 per’ cent" of 
' profits.- The Arab Bank and ffie 
next three biggest bVillfs 
(Jordan National/ Bank, Batik 
oL‘ Jordan ‘-and Cairo^Amufiln 
Bank), / together control - aBSfit 
60 per cent of deposits, 1 ^aniPJQ 
per cetor af all caminerriar MSk 
assets: . ‘ 

The • Arab “. Bank;' ' witfr^a 
balance sheet. ! of more 
$7btV is .the’ OBlS - JC 
b ank . with agnifleant inter- 
national and ' regional -opera- 
tions. It recently set up its 
Wbolly'^wned in vestment bask- 
ing 1 subsidiaryin London,' A3«b 
B a nk- ; Inveriment .CamffeHy 
Limited, to spearhead its getik- 
ing syndications: business . bifth 
in the Middle East’ and •furfllfer 
afield. 

- ' The bank -celebrates itsfi&h 
anniversary tiiis year with - : a 
new branch opening in Atimps 
. — Its 47th international offinprrin 
24 countries. Foreign business 
accounts for over three-quarters 
of the bank’s deposits . add 
profits. V *v« 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Branches 


Banque de Liban et d’Outre- 
MGR, one of the largest banks 
in Lebanon with assets of 
about L£2bn, has 16 branches 
in Lebanon, one affiliate in 
Saudi Arabia, two in the United 
Arab Emirates, one in Paris 
(Banque de l’Orient Arabe et 
d’ Outre Mer-Banorrim) and one 
in Geneva (Banque Unie pour 
l’Orient Arabe-Banorisnt). 

Such ventures beyond 
Lebanese borders and the 
growth of the banking sector. 
Mr. Azhari noted in a recent 
interview, “shows how the 
Lebanese banking community 
has acclimatised to very severe 
conditions.” Since the onset 
of the Lebanese war. two 
Lebanese banks have set up 
offices in Brussels, two in 
Switzerland (Zurich and 
Geneva), two in London and 
13 in Paris. 

Th civil war has also forced 
banks to open branches on both 
sides of the divided capital and 
in other towns throughout 
Lebanon. These cater to deposi- 
tors unable to travel as easily 
as before. 

At the same time the authori- 
ties attempted to maintain the 
country’s attraction to investors 
by maintaining liberal mone- 
tary policies and struggling to 
preserve total freedom of 
exchange and movement of 
capital. 

“ Lebanon is thriving on two 
of its calamities,” said Fuad A. 
Siniora, head of the Control 
Commission at the Banque du 
Liban, the monetary authority. 

The first problem is the drain 
of manpower to the Arab 'world 
and Africa. An estimated 
200,000 Lebanese working in the 
Gulf alone have kept remit- 
tances flowing into Lebanese 
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Foreign debt blocking 
progress in Sudan 


JBK' 

• . 

, -92S4' . ' 

Sudan have been 'though generous with project paralysis, with few banks dar- and get foreign exchange flow-' 
ttyrnglMnesfor thepast finance, were tight with funds ing to move one way or another, ing again is the rescheduling 
Tear, .bast beptemoer the whole . to meet the resulting balance When it gradually eased it of Sudan's commercial debts. 
^ was thrown into disarray -of parents gap, particularly as emerged that there had been At the end of August 1979. 

the sudden announcement of they became increasingly con- some net inflow of funds, though Sudan had debt arrears of 
-new foreign exchange proce- vlnced that Sudan was spending this may have been for invest- $l.lbn. Some &400-500m— that 
dares. Since then, the banks too recklessly. * j - 

. felt. the. tightening grip of Yet there, was also a con- 

«tdit restrictions agreed, sumer boom as Sudanese work- 
wtween the government, and ing abroad remitted funds in 
^§ie IMF. And. all the time dis- the form of imports under a 

passions have been going on at special system known as the sllu « QtMlocIUSU illc 

.^levei or another on the re- nil^alue import licence system. SS of SnoS aS de 
■^heduling “-of .. Sudan s sub- The shops were full . of expen- dined. The banks were expected 
stantial foreign debt sive -goods, there' was m£ry gS£ by £? IMF S3 the 

cosy little world- of trade in. black market funds. Finance Minister to enforce 
-^Sudanese banking was disturbed good business for banks but bad »joht credit controls— somethin^ 

•28:197.6 by the establishment allocation of resources from the 2 S 


ment projects, and that the 
black-market rate was still a 
fair way above the parallel rate. 

As the nil-value system ran 
down, trade slowed ' and the 
souks became de-stocfced. The 


>■ T . e . .. * that is always painful in fa ce-to- 

c *“ open-door policy - , on vo^of view of the economy as faee Arab soc ieties. Two Sudan- 

-sa£? ie *ii ^ nfcs - Sudan s banks 0 e - ese banks are said to have 

Jgd nationahsed in The waning , patience of grossly transgressed the IMF „ — — 

YpTO by President Nunain s budan s Arab creditors led to guidelines, and their general restored, and the banks believe 

Government during its socialist its making an interim agree- managers have been suspended they are dose to formulating 

phase. There are five local ment with the IMF in June 1978 pending investigation, accord- the basis of an agreement. In 


portion covered by Western ex- 
port credit agencies— was re- 
negotiated in principle with the 
Club of Paris last November. 
But roughly $500m of debt to 
commercial banks, ranging from 
syndicated loans to trade debt, 
remains to be rescheduled. 
Sudan has gradually stopped 
servicing it, for lack of foreign 
exchange. 

Talks between the Finance 
Minister and a group of Western 
banks broke down last Christ- 
mas. A dialogue was later 


There are five local 

Sudanese banks: in order of - and devaluing its currency, 
assets, on 1977 figures, they are Though the IMF imposed 
the Bank of Khartoum, the El austerity measures, Sudan was 
Httiein Bank, the Sudan Com- judged in the treasuries of 
^piprclal Bank, the Peoples Co- Saudi Arabia and Kuwait to be 
'-operative Bank and the Unity, dragging its feet on reaching 
‘‘iBank. Some 99 per cent of their a three-year agreement with 
"capital is held by the Bank of the IMF. The crisis was 
^Siidan, the Central Bank. - Some graphically illustrated in 


ing to the Middle East Economic 
Digest. 

Determination 

Everything that Mr. Badr 
El-Din Suleiman has done shows 
determination to end the lax 
financial and fiscal control the 


August the Bank of Sudan 
appointed Morgan Grenfell, the 
London merchant barkers, to 
advise it on the rescheduling. 

Its first task will be to start 
a new and, it Is hoped, exhaus- 
tive analysis of Sudan's debt 
position before an offer to 
creditors can be formulated. 


retain links with their former February 1979 by the fact that 2“™" “ ““ a ThTtcould rnkefte rest the 

S.uWseeSr^el HSJ“SStJ«3 SS ttJS- 

'rSibck 


. - of -Barclays Bank 

ytktionery. 

’jJ £ The open door was designed 
?,jg~ bring in foreign capital, 
-start joint ventures with 
‘Sudanese capital and help. local 
shanks with foreign transactions. 
?£be four sew institutions which 
iaow have branches are Citibank. 
yBCCI. National Bank of Abu 
.jDbabi and, having opened more 
^recently, the Faisal Islamic 
,-jBgnk. Chase Manhattan has a 
representative office. . . 


sno 


Shortage 

Though these new banks have 


some $36m of their foreign 
exchange to the Bank of Sudan 
to pay for badly-needed oil and 
pesticides for delaying payments 
on other things still further. But 
the loan was quite soon repaid 
and a three-year agreement with 
the IMF was signed in May 
1979. 

Things have been uncomfort- 
abel for the banks since. The 
new Finance . Minister, the 
tenacious Mr. Badr El - Din 
Suleiman,' impatient with the 
fetters binding the economy, 
introduced at short notice in 
September 1979 an easing of 
foreign exchange controls. 


for the past few years, 
painful it might be. The con- 
trol of the Ministry of Finance 
over borrowing has been re- 
asserted: the management team 
which ran the Bank of Sudan 
during the years it gradually 
lost formal control of foreign 
exchange and track of the coun- 
try's foreign' transactions was 
sacked in February in a what 
was described in Sudan as “a 
massacre" 

A little later the able Sheikh 
Hass an Bilail was brought back 
from a job in Saudi Arabia, 
with the Arab Investment Com- 
pany, to be the new governor 
of the Bank of Sudan. Bankers 
visiting Sudan from outside* 


rescheduling terms Sudan will 
be able to meet depends partly 
on what, if any, additional funds 
the IMF is prepared to make 
available under a revision of the 
three-year agreement A re- 
scheduling agreement will 
almost certainly involve an 
injection of what bankers call 
‘•fresh” money. 

Attention in Sudan and out- 
side is therefore focused on a 
team of bankers burrowing 
through dockets and invoices in 
the Bank of Sudan. But it is 
also focused on the wild south- 
west of the country, where 
Chervon has made some small 
but “ very encouraging *’ oil dis- 


ended the nil-value system, and _ _ 

>$een ^^ble’for bringing brought in a two-tier currency Jlv^ble^towesse” 1 by th?SE' coveriei/s'udan' is not likely to 
: IB a substantial amount of parity, which recognised some- n P th P be an oil-producer yet, but if 

foreign currency in loans and thing akin to the black-market gjkj 1 " 52™” the finds are substantial new 

-•trade financing, they have had rate for Sudanese pounds. 

-tcfcope like the local banks with Sudanese were to be allowed to 
^t6e. national shortage of foreign have foreign currency bank 
-•-exchange. Broadly speaking, accounts on which banks would 
-.Sudan’s exports' and service P®? international interest rates. 

"receipts have in the past few and companies which earned 
r years been far less than its im- foreign currency were to be 
sports .and outflows; banks were allowed to keep *5 per cent 

tA-nafls nn tn the* - Q* it- • • 


new men at the bank and the 
ministry show. 

But what is really needed to 
unblock the channels of trade 


borrowing could become a little 
easier. 

J.B. 


^obliged to pass on to the Central 
-most foreign .'exchange 
.^earned by their customers; yet 
the Central Bank never had 
.-j^pough money to pay foiL im- 
--pqrts, so. that payments for 
vfrgports by bank customers in 
.-Sudanese pounds took months 
-;oc; even years to be converted 
-into foreign exchange -and 
passed on to the foreign 
creditor. 

: ;The basic cause -of the 
: .problem was Sudan’s develops 
-men t driver-a dash to get out of 
vicious cycle of low growth 
- isy: means of expansion - and 
'borrowing. The borrowing, how 


The aim of the system was to 
attract the foreign currency of 
Sudanese expatriates, rather 
than remittances in the form of 
goods, and direct foreign ex- 
change where it was needed — 
to productive sectors of the 
economy rather than consump- 
tion. But the system implied 
that there could be an outflow 
of currency as well as an inflow, 
-though none of Sudan’s Arab 
friends saw fit to underwrite 
the new system with a cash 
“ float” 

The banks were not appar- 
ently told in detail what the 
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5.23, Cyprus and Turkey. 

Against sterling, for example, 
the rate in 1974 was about 
L£3.50 to the pound. Today it 
is L£S.30 to the pound, and 
rising. The Swiss franc v/as 
three-quarters of a Lebanese 
pound: now it is L£2.10 to one 
Swiss franc. 

“This rush for foreign cur- 
rencies gave the banks extra- 


and tourism projects giving 
credits of up to 25 per cent In 
August the ceiling was lifted 
to 22 per cent, and the figure 
for tourism and industry' to 
30 per cent 

Since there are no restrictions 
on lending in foreign curren- 
cies, several commercial banks, 
some of them U.S.~awned, have 
switched to lending in this form 


W — Zm r,,- -—-- — A ft- l .ftn, Aft - anriLUiCU LU ICUOLUfa UJU 1U1LU 

ever, got out of control because -new measures meant or now to az -dj naz7 profits from the widen- during the past six months. 
ip£ the breakdown of monitoring apply them. Anere was aiso margins between the buying Behind-the-scenes efforts are 
by ’the Central Bank and Finance Mnmderabie confusion i aoout an d selling, rates for those cur- beia* made to persuade the 


■Ministry. Projects became 
bogged down by the poor trans- 
port system and the weaknesses 
of the nationalised base of the 
economy. And Sudan’s backers, 


the two tier system, not helped 
by some quaint mistranslations 
in the Government magazine 
Sad anew. The consequence for 
several weeks was almost total 
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NOW HELP 
US TELL 
AMERICA 
ABOUT 



Today’s Financial Times survey is going to appea r a second 
lime— in World Business Weekly on November 3rd. 

.World Business Weekly is a dose relative of the FT— 
it is. published each Monday in New York “ 4 
magazine containing news Items and background on woria 
business trends. Material from the Financial Times is 
specially selected and re-edited for the inteniationaliy- 
minded business community of .North and South America. 

Since its launch in October 1978 “WBW" has attained 
a weekly circulation of 20,000, predominantly in the UbA, 
with a wide distribution 'among the different business 
centres. It is rated as a first-class guide to what is 
happening in the business world outside the Americas, 

On November 3rd a specially condensed and adapted 
version of today’s Survey will tell America all about Arab 
Banking. 

If you would like to help us tell the story by taking 
advertising space in WBW, get.in touch at once with: 
NEW YORK; Bud Ward, 'Advertising Director, 

World Business Weekly, 135 West 50th Street. __ 
New York NY10020. Tel: (212) 245 7784. Teles: 428554. 

LONDON: Richard Oliver, International Advertisement 
Manager, World Business Weekly, Bracken House. 

10 Cannon Street London EC4P 4BY. 

Tel: 01-248 8000- Telex: 889027, 

FINANCIAL TIMES OFLONDON 

WoiidBustaess 


rencies, Mr. Dajani commented. 

This phenomenon created a 
new wealthy class — those who 
sold real estate at 20 or 30 
times what they had paid for 
it years before. There are also 
the smugglers, now with their 
own private ports. v:ho have 
been smuggling in duty-free 
alcohoL cigarettes, radios, TV 
sets and electrical appliances. 
Hashish takes the outward 
bound trip. 

Minimal taxation, limited the 
interest of current accounts, of 
exchange controls, and total 
freedom to transfer capital out 
of the country have provided an 
incentive to depositors and 


banks to adopt a form of self- 
control and cut back advances 
to Arab conglomerates, as well 
as Arab and European-owned 
multinational corporations deal- 
ing in shipping, trade, insurance 
and lumber with branches out- 
side Lebanon, well-informed 
banking sources said. 


Ceiling 


Mr. Saliba said in a report, 
reproduced in the independent 
daily An-Nahar last month, that 
lending in foreign currencies 
rose by an average of 67 per 
cent. I<ending in the Lebanese • 


ZSLzZ k pound did not exceed 3.3 per! 

helped Igaee^aDfa MWct ^ ^ report explai ned ftal j 


capital. num-uiH about 40 banks had 

operations by absolute bank 


secrecy laws has been an addi- 
tional factor. 

The banking system in 
Lebanon is “ secure at the 
expense of Government in- 
come.” according to Mr. Siniora. 
Central Bank authorities, recog- 
nising the unstable conditions 
in which banks were operating, 
allowed them to turn all book 
profits during the civil war into 
provisions against bad debts. 
Subsequently, the authorities 
have extended this policy, 
allowing substantial profits to 


(on the I 


their credit ceiling 
Lebanese ,pound) in the first 
few months of 1980. 

A Lebanese banker said banks 
were ** advised and given in- 
structions to limit lending acti- 
vities in foreign currencies.” 
Central Bank officials denied 
any knowledge .of such recom- * 
mendatioDs and stressed that 
“po circular was issued to banks 
setting restrictions or ceilings 
on foreign currency lending.” j 

In a bid to restore Lebanon's ; 
position, banking authorities 


escape taxation by being attempted to draw in funds by } 

accounted as provisions. i Bt rP?. uc,ng — offs “ ore ■ banking 

• facilities. However. Lebanon s 

HAcitofinn instability meant that so far 

rzesnauUii |j as on ]j. been partly 

Some critics claim that the successful, and has failed to 
lack of productive opportunities attract large amounts of petro- 1 
in Lebanon and hesitation to dollars. j 

lend to industry are preventing fu the hope of broadening the • 
banks from helping post-war base of the country's financial 
Lebanon expand the economy .institutions. the Lebanese 
-by boosting productive capacity. Bankers’ Association, with the 
Only 16 per cent of all bank approval of the Central Bank, \ 
loans are issued to Lebanese has announced plans to set up a ' 
industry, still staggering from discount house. This move will 
the blows dealt it during the help create a secondary money- 
recurrent bouts of fighting. The niarket for short-term securities 
brittle political balance fostered ** & certificates of deposit 
a preference for short-term and commercial papers. 


lending. 


The company, called. Societe 


Excess liquidity. 
giye rise to lending for specuin- . ^ CI J 

flve purposes, espiielly in real % 

riSSsfflSs' 

“This secondary market for 
th e Lebanese pound short-term securities is the first 

“f ste P towards creating a capital 

seta (^^ on credite.Peopte nta^keL” said Antonn Harik, 
found it convewent to borrow economics pro fessor at the 
in Lebanese pounds against American University of Beirut, 
collateral m a foreign currency.. according to Mr. Dajani, 
The ceiling allowed banks to ^ market would be a con- 
Iend only 20 per _OHit of their ven j ence fo r banks in Lebanon 
total deposits m Lebanese siace it ^ a “lubrication for 
pounds. Special allowances were banking system." 

made by the Central Bank, Slora Rnnsfuni 

however, for industrial concerns .vora BOuSiam 



AlaWi Bank of Kuwait 


a 

Our name is unusual 
so is our growth rate 


Total balance-sheet, end 1969: 

KD. 91^592,000 

Total balance-sheet, end 1979: 

KD. 1,051,175,000. 

Not many banks can boast such a growth rate. 

Over these ten years, the AlahliBank of 
Kuwait has acquired a reputation for excellent 
service to international contractors operating 
in Kuwait and in die surrounding area. 

Over these ten years, it has become the 
best known commercial bank in the Middle 
East for the underwriting of Eurobond issues. 

In the next ten years, the Alahli Bank of 
Kuwait will keep on growing... because it will 
keep trying to serve you better in the'Middle 
East. 


snmmatized balance sheets 



End 1969 

End 1979 

Year of operation 

2 

12 

Capital 

2,000 

12.000 

Capital & Reserves 

2,499 

46,048 

Deposits 

55,862 

771,344 

Advances 

31,826 

342,652 

Contra-accounts 

32,991 

232^87 

Total Balance-Sheet 

91,592 

1,051,175 

Net Profit 

609 

3,605 


(figures in thousands of Kuwaiti Dinars) 
(1 KD. = US $3.66end297S) 


Alahli Bank of Kuwait 



Alahli Bank of Kuwait F.O. Box 1 337 Kuwait -' Telex 2067 Ahlibank - Cables Ablibank 



SAUDI CAIRO BANK 

Your direct financial link between Saudi Arabia 
and ail the important financial centres in the world 



A Saudi Joint Stock Company with fully paid up Capital of SR 150,000,000 from 60% 
for Saudi Nationalities and 40% for Basque du Caire. 

A Saudi Cairo Bank replaced Brandies of Basque du Caire in Saudi Arabia which 
practised its activities in Jeddah, Riyadh and Al-Khobar for more than twenty-five 
years.- 

j&k The opening Balance Sheet of Saudi Cairo Bank exceeds Seven Billion Saudi Riyak. 

A Sandi Cairo Bank has the experience of former Banqoe du Cure Branches in Saudi 
Arabia with correspondents all over the World. 

A ms enables us to link efficiently between Saudi Arabia and the important financial 
centres of the World. 


HEAD OFFICE: 

AL-FAIHA MAIN BRANCH: 

CITY BRANCH: 

SHERATON BRANCH: 

AL-RIYADH BRANCH: 

AL4MAM ALSHAFIE BRANCH:. 
WOMEN BRANCH: 

AL-KHOBAR BRANCH: • 

KHAMIS MUSH A fT BRANCH: ' 

ASHA BRANCH: 

AL-MEDINA BRANCH: 


AJ-Faiha Building, Medina Road. P-O. Box 496, Tel: 31213. 3)346. Telex: 400205 BKCAJR Sj 
& 402524 SCB FX SJ. Cable: SAUDICAIRBA JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

Al-Faiha Bldg, Medina Road, P.O, Bor 496. Tel 31213, 31346. 

Telex: 400205 BfCCAIR SJ. Cable: SAUDICAIRFA JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

King Abdul Aziz Street, P.O. Box 472. Tel: 23266, 23473, 43098, 43375 & 44647. 

Telex: 401059 BKCA1R SJ. Cable: SAUDlCAlRCI JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

Sheraton Hotel Building, P-O. Box 496 u Attention Sheraton.” 

Telex: 400205 BKCAIR SJ “ Attention Sheraton " JEDDAH. SAUDI ARABIA. 

P.O. Box 2848. Tel: 28003, 28033, 31540. Telex: 201051 & 200272 BKCAIR Sj. 

Cable: 5AUDICAIRBA RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

P.O. Box 2804 AJ-Maltaz. Cable: SAUDICA1RM RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

Al-Wazir Street, Souk AKTobishL Tel: 4029390 8 4040560. 

Telex: 200754 BKCAIR SJ, RIYADH, SAUDI ARABIA. 

P.O. Box 43. Tef: 43960 *41560. Telex; 670010 & 671332 BACAIR SJ 
Cable: SAUDICAIRBA AL-KHOBAR, SAUDI ARABIA. 

Abfta Street, P.O. Box-7H.- T«h 8202. Triexr 90T67D BKCAJR SJ. 

Cable: SAUDICAIRBA KHAMIS-MUSHAfT, SAUDI ARABIA. 

P.O. Box 564. Tel: 3872 & 3832. Telex: 981044 BKCAJR SL 
Cable: SAUDICAIRBA ABHA, SAUDI ARABIA. 

P.O. Box 2457, Al-Medina. Tel: 8231674 & 8231691. Telex: 470221 BKCAJR SI. 

Cable: SAUDICAIRMA. ] 
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1 INDOSUhZ 

BANQUE DELINDOCHINEETDE SUEZ 

,-f 

HEAD OFFICE: 


36, boulevard Kaossmann 75008 Pars-Tef. : 26&2&2Q 

CENTRAL OFFICES: 

44, we de Courcelles 75008 Pam- Tel. : 766^2.12 

Tdtax: INSUX 650409 F 


MIDDLE EAST 
NETWORK 


LEBANON ■ 

L \ ( Subsidiaries) 

'"J •; 8A0JQUE LI BAND -FRANCAISES.A.L. 
//' BJ*. SOB - Beirut 

-Tet. : 305.183 - 328.555 

f‘ BANQUE SABBAG ET FRANCAISE 

*, POUR LE MOYEN -ORIENT 

/ (Franrabank) 

< ' Centre Sabbafi Hamre - Beirut ,-w^ 
V Tel. : 340180 • 


BAHRAIN 

“*-At (Offshore Branch) 

..“ v^E Manama Center - Errtranc* 3 
Government Road - Manama 
{XT*!.: ganerel : 257019 
V«** Fore* : 251172/73 


SSE2*?; 


ferns 


SAUDI ARABIA 

A I BANK AL SAUDI AL FRANS! 
(Affiliated Bonk) 

Head Office : AJ Han thy Center (5th floor) 
Palestine Square - Medina Road -Jiaddah 
Tel. : 675008 - 675016 - 675044. 

Branches in Jeddah. Riyadh, Aikhobar 
Dammam, Juball, Htrtuf , Medina 


YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC 

SANA'A 

A] Kasr A[ Gam hour I Street 

Tel.: BBSS 

HOOEIDAH 

Hayel Building 

Port Street 

Tel, : 6459 - 6458 

TAIZ 

aj Mu gemma Street 
Tel, : 3571 -3671 -3771 


s 
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UNITED ARAB EMIRATES 

^ DUBAI 
"X Al Ras Bunding 
.» Delta Creak 
•-. Tel.: 285101 
.:*! SHARJAH 

S Butti Bin Blsher Bunding 
->* AI Zahra Square 

Tel. : 354404 - 356362 


BRANCHES, SUBSIDIARIES, REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
AND AFFILIATED BANKS 

AUSTRALIA - BAHRAIN - BELGIUM - BRAZIL - DJIBOUTI - FRANCE - FRENCH GUYANA 
FRENCH POLYNESIA - GERMANY - GIBRALTAR - GREAT BRITAIN - GUADELOUPE 
HONG KONG - INDONESIA - ITALY - JAPAN - LEBANON - LUXEMBOURG - MALAYSIA 
MARTINIQUE - MOROCCO - NETHERLANDS - NEW CALEDONIA - NIGERIA - PAKISTAN 
PHILIPPINES - REPUBLIC OF VANUATU - REUNION - SAUDI ARABIA - SEYCHELLES 
SINGAPORE - SOUTH AFRICA - SOUTH KOREA - SPAIN - SRI LANKA - SWITZERLAND 
TAIWAN - THAILAND - TURKEY - UNITED ARAB EMIRATES - UNITED STATES - VENEZUELA 

WALLIS AND FUTUNA - YEMEN 


The international bank 
with special expertise in 

Saudi Arabia 


Saudi International Bank 

AL-BANKAL-SAUDI AL-ALAM LIMITED 

99 Bashopsgafe Lxmdon EC2M 5TB. 
l&pkineLandm 

Authorised and paid-iip capital: £50 xnxUxoa 


Shareholders: Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, 

National Commercial Bank (Saudi Arabia), Riyad Bank, 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York, The Bank of Tokyo, Banque Nationals de Paris, 
Deutsche Bank, National Westminster Bank and Union Bank of Switzerland 
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needs in Algeria 


ALGERIA IS still, 18 months 

after the death of its second 

president Honan ' Bourn edi- 
enne. very much in the throes 
of re-organisation. Attention is 
usually focused on the shift .in 
emphasis in economic policy 
which is enshrined in the third 
five-year development plan un- 
veiled in J une. 

Between now and 1985, em- 
phasis will be laid on complet- 
ing industrial projects started 
during the last decade, which, 
have proved to be rather too 
ambitious, where large projects, 
are concerned, but more funds 
— and attention — win be given . 
to agriculture, -water resources, 
fishing and social problems, par- . 
ticulariy housing. 

Many industries and State 
organisations are meanwhile 
being reorganised but progress 
here is not too easy to foMow 
and changes are not publicised. 
The thrust of wfrat is happening 
is consistent, however, with the 
aim of the new leaders to make 
some very powerful Ministers 
and State companies more 
accountable than they were in 
the past 

Thus Sonatrach, the State oU 
and gas company, will by 1982 
be split up into various com- 
ponent groups. The aim is to 
control spending much more 
rigorously than has been the 
case since 1965. The new 
Minister of Energy and head of 
Sonatrach, Mr. Belkacem Nabi 
is determined that every dinar 
the company earns most be 
accounted for. This discipline 
is needed as the financial run- 
ning of this giant employer — 
some 85,000 people today — has 
been rather lax. 


■Riat was maybe a necessary 
evil, the by-product of the per- 
sonality of the man who 
founded Sonatrach and ran it 
for more thaa a decade, 
Sid Ahmed- GbozalS,. His vision 
explains ' why ■ Sonatrach 
launched into liquefying natural 
gas wdl before it became clear 
that such a move would produce 
a large hard income. His 
strength was his long-term plan- 
ning, his weakness Us everyday 
'management of -the company. 

The rigorous policy of Mr. 
Belkacem Nabi is also to be 
seen in some other State 
sectors, particularly those deal- 
ing with imports and distribu- 
tion of food. Here, closer 
control should stamp out cor- 
ruption, a growing evil in 
recent years. ■ 


Unchanged 


So far, however, the banking 
system, which is controlled by 
the State, remains unchanged. 
Three banks — the Banque 
Exterieure (TAIgerie (BEA), 
the Banque National d'Algerie 
(BNA) and the Banque 
Algerienne de Development — 
remain the most prominent 
institutions, though there is 
talk of setting up a bank whose 
aim would be to finance agricul- 
ture and would complement the 
three - existing development 
banks. BEA has traditionally 
been the banker of Sonatrach. 
Since the beginning of 1980 it 
has, in one respect at least, had 
virtually no work. 

This is because Algeria has 
vanished from the international 
capital markets. Enhanced 
earnings from oil and gas (up 
more than 50 per cent to $9.7bn 
last year and expected to rise 


. to around- $14bn in 1980}. have 
' combined with .the shift in 
emphasis -away from heavy' 
industrial projects and the long 
wait for the new five-year plan ' 
to reduce the country’s need 
for external finance. 

In ' 1978 Algerian borrowers 
raised $3.2bn in loans and 
bonds oh -the international 
capital markets and -in 1979 the 
total was SLlbn. At ' the 
beginning of this year, when 
the 'hut large loan for BNA was 
negotiated, ---the' amount of 
external borrowing arranged 
had - risen to -S21bn-22bra, of 
which $15.5bn had been drawn 
down. " 

Algeria’s disappearance from 
the market is somewhat ironical 
as a growing- number of - West- 
ern bankers: appear to believe- - 
that ' thin ' borrower should 
obtain better terms relative to 
other borrowers. Until last 
autumn Algerian borrowers, not 
for more than a decade, 
a large hard income. His 
least Sonatrach, paid more for 
its loans than neighbouring 
Morocco and other less deve- 
loped countries (LDCs). whose 
financial situation is far more', 
shaky. 

- This position changed re- 
cently. The terms of the BNA 
loan — a split spread of | per 
cent and one per cent over the 
London interbank offered rate 
(Libor) for ten years— com- . 
pare favourably with the mar- 
gin the Kingdom of Morocco 
is paying on the 8300m loan It 
has just completed through 
UBAF — a split spread of 1-1 J 
per cent ■ ■ 

The reason why Algerian bor- 
rowers had previously to pay 
over tee odds was that the 
country’s bankers bad proved to 


be difficult negotiators over thfe,"" 
years. They never succeeded in ' 1 
establishing an easy rapport'!' 
with the major international'" 
banks, even with those whidf " ^ 
were well disposed to them in’! 
the early days. There was als& ' 
a lack of co-ordination in the 1 -' 
country’s borrowings. 


Failing 


Though Algeria's " debt 
vice will rise in absolute terinsf^- 
the debt service ratio— defined^ - 
as the ratio of repayments 
convertible currency income— f 
is falling. Last year it increases vv 
from 24 per cent to an estfa? ' 
mated 27 per cent A fall to:;: 
around 22 per cent is expected 
for 3988. '.r;rr 

Algeria’s reputation has been 
enhanced by the smooth transi- 
tion to the post-Botnnediemre ? ' 

period. Algeria could also bring’.*? 
a new approach .to capital ma?- 1 ' 
kets after the fall from favours'’-' 
of Ifr- Belaid Abdessal&m, until -~ 
last year the powerful indus- 
trial overlord in Algeria. Thtf- 14 ' 
country’s bankers were not held.-'? 
in high regard by Mr. Abdes- ?" 
salam and he often failed to tv 
take note of some of the finer 
points of international finance* 
ing, such as the co-ordination -oEu-. 
fund raising operations. ■*«■* 

That was all the more a loss'''; 
for Algerian borrowers as their V 
country, unlike so many in the " " 
Third World, has a well re- 
sected central bank, run sinre^' 
independence by the same man"' 
Mr. Seghir Mostefai. Be needS’’) 
no practice in the workings " 
of the international capital"' 
markets, JJJ 

Frauds Ghfle&- 


Interest rates jolt Qatar 
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UNTIL THIS year banking in 
Qatar was very much a reflec- 
tion of the small community and 
quiet unruffled economy which 
it serves. Unlike the oil sheikh- 
doms nearby, Qatar has always 
taken its growing oil wealth in 
its stride, avoiding the tempta- 
tion of pumping oil funds into 
the economy through prestige 
projects and lavish Government 
facilities in order to keep its 
merchant elite happy. 

The results of this cautious 
development policy is im- 
mediately apparent in its capital 
Doha, which remains relatively 
unscathed by wild development, 
unlike some other Gulf. cities. 
Three years ago the Govern- 
ment moved to prevent a land 
speculation spiral by blocking 
credits for property investment 
The result is full villas and high 
rents, instead of the overbuild- 
ing and plummeting prices 
found elsewhere in the Gulf. 
At the same time the Govern- 
ment 'slowed up payments on its 
major construction projects, a 
tactic v.Iuch led to a consider- 
able c-sfing of the economic 
pace. S”ch methods enabled 
Qa'ar ■■;« avoid the type of in- 
flatir-.i r-jtes of 30 per cent and 
more v.hich other oil economies 
suffered. 

However, such was - the 
Government’s desire to keep 
down inflation and restrain its 
expenditure that commercial 
circles in the capital now 
grumbic at the near-stagnation 
which has resulted in Qatar’s 
oil prices may continue to soar 
and ire surpluses mount up, 
but very tittle of it is felt- in 
Doha. .... 


showed a ratio of 93 per cent 
Much of this outflow went into 
short-term deposits overseas — 
not many of them over three 
months' maturity, believe 
London, bankers. 

However, most banks now say 
that once the money has been 
shifted, then it Is likely to stay 
where it. This would apply even 
if the domestic interest rates 
improved dramatically— such 
are the nervousness and political 
tensions of the Golf area 
nowadays. 

But the outflow which reached 
a peak earlier this year has now 
been largely stemmed with the 
dropping of dollar interest 
rates. The latest available 
figures from the Qatar Monetary 
Agency (QMA) show that in 
June the overall liquidity ratio 
nf the commercial banks 
improved. Advances are 87 per 
cent of deposits, QR 3.3bn com- 
pared with' QR 3.8bn for 
deposits. Even so it shows very 
little growth in deposits for an' 
oil economy. 

Despite the critical period of 
last May, the Government has 
consistently resisted pressure 
from local banks to increase- 
local interest rates. Such a 
move would, they felt, push up 
the inflation, rate considerably. 


Another major consideration 
was religious, for any increas- 
ing ' interest rates is an 
extremely sensitive issue in this 
puritan Wahhabi community. . 

Officials of the Qatar Mone- 
tary Agency now feel that the 
banks are in much better shape 
than before, although they 
think that a liquidity ratio of 
75 to 80 per cent is perhaps 
more desirable. ■ •** Yon cant . 
expect our banks: to react just 
like Citibank in New' -York can. 
Besides, you must never under- 
estimate the cultural factor 
here concerning interest,”' one 
official emphasised. 

Such sentiments about the 
high rate of international 
interest rates may have also 
been a contributory factor in 
the Government’s move to pay 
off the bulk of its Eurodollar 
loans ahead of schedule this ■ 
year. At the beginning of 1980, 
the largest loan for 3350m was 
pre-pai d, and- in August this 
was followed by the paying off 
of another for 8175m. Both 
were ■ for Qatar’s various in- 
dustrial projects such as the. 
petrochemical and steel plants, 
which had been finding the high 
rates burdensome - to their 
profits, ; : 


Nevertheless the possibililv 
of increasing domestic in tarsal 
rates is still a subject for dis- 
cussion says the QMA, as is tee ’ 
introduction of swop facilities, 
which local bankers feel 
very much needed. 

No-one is expecting any batik-* ~ 
ruptcies in Qatar for tee IricsB~ 
merc hants are known for thHi'V 
quiet overseas investments”! 
There were “one or, two names r - 
in 'difficulty*’ however. ATT' 
sectors are pushing for an W® 
jeiction of liquidity from ijife *• 
Government m order to inj«ft ?7 
life into tee economy. r * 
The Government shire 
bank deposits is a meagre I p&r*’; 
cent on tee local currency «ide, n [ 
tee June figures show, and bn’- 
foreign c u rre n cy 20 per cent? '' 
There seems no let-up either 
from the Government's policies- • 
to avoid spending cm lavish" 
projects, though tee QatSF 
University and (he SteratonT- 
Hotel are keeping a breaffi 
life in the economy. Neverftie-" 
less the decision finally to give"' 
tea.' construction contract fSr" 
the Sheraton to Koreans was 
not popular ip - Doha becau&T ' 
of tee Koreans tendency ’to'' 
order all supplies from home, J’ 

:: Kathleen Bisbtawi. 
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Imported 


In 1978 imports actually went ' 
down and last year they showed j 
only a 15 per cent growth in 
money terms, most of which can 
be accounted for by imported 
inflation. 

Government spending, which 
largely determines the 
economic pare, . is always 
difficult to assess in Qatar, and 
although the 1980 development 
budget shows a 27 per cent 
increase, it is not dear how 
much of this wUD actually be 
spent. 

This almost, slumbering 
economy suffered a severe 
disturbance early this year with 
the jump in international 
interest rates. All Gulf States 
were affected but in Qatar 
domestic interest rates are 
governed by its' central 
monetary authority, the Qatar 
Monetary Agency, and were 
pegged at between 4 and 6.5 per' 
cent on deposits and between 
7 and 9.5 per cent on advances. 
Coupled with the deteriorating 
political events in tee region, 
the result of these low rates— 
at times some 10* per cent less 
than those available outside— 
was a massive outflow pf funds. 

The banks’ deposit base, un- 
touched by the growing oil 
wealth, therefore showed very 
little growth. The banking com- 
munity was further hampered 
by the fact that the semi-State 
Qatar- National Bank was ab- 
sorbing some 50 per cent of tee 
business, and so competition for 
what - funds tbere were was 
extremely fierce. ' 

Sueb was the' outflow that by, 
last May the consolidated 
balance sheet of the coiintry’s-13 
commercial banks ‘ shews that 
the ratio of advances to deposits 
was standing at 101 per cent 
Advances -were- QR 3.7bn com- 
pared with deposits of QR 3.0bn, 
This situation Had been -steady ! 
building up; the March figures 
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’s hidden melody 


■ i 7 HIS public engage* 

A jnents, Mr. ’ William 

Whitelaw tends to sound 
a hit' like on untuned loud- 
speaker: plenty of bottom, but 
not much top. 

It- is a politkaan’s trick, no- 
doubt, for it unfailingly has a 
-sooth tag effect on the boom- 
\boojgb. 1 woof-woof brigade of 
tbhfipe. E n gland. . . He seems to 
"the impression that be is 
. quite" happy to trot out the 
. ..confibrtable, - orotund clichds 
tha^rpeople like to hear even 
Vvtiten he knows (or should 
Imojg) that he is talking waffle 
or worse.. 

But sometimes, at least, the 
superficial impression, is decep- 
tive: the <boanMbaom is there 
■ ‘ all right,- in abundance, but in 
'between there axe other, softer 
-notes .which - transform- the 
> tot# effect of the performance. 

■ A. case in point is the speeds 
■■ whtehr Mr. 'Whitelaw gave last 
: week in Edinburgh on the sttb- 
\ ject: of The Police and the 

Rtfihtc. He spoke of the British 

- tradition of policing by consent; 
■ofrjhe image of the friendly 

:.bob£y, of the popularity of the 
police in the public opinion 
polls, of the pressures and 

- difficulties facing the. police in 

- the^snodern age. He also spoke 
of rfbfi criticisms and contro- 

- verges wiuch.have surrounded 
the: police in the past year or 
so.&nt he gave the impression 
of -di smissing these criticisms 

. as cbeing “facile and loaded” 
or ^exaggerated.” I have iittle 
doubt that the generality of his 
audience believed that they 
were hearing another heart- 
wajming rendition of that old 
favourite The * Policeman’s 
Fryjnd. . • 

§ie real message of the 
speech . was. significantly 
‘ different No -douht Mr. - White- 
la w\‘is the policeman’s friend, 
bom personally and, in his 
capacity as Home Secretary, 
professionally; no doubt he 
believes, as any sane person 
' must, that we have so far been 


IAN DAVIDSON considers the view of the 
Home Secretary that the relationship between 
police and public needs to .be re-examined. • 


very lucky in the general 
character and quality of our 
police forces compared with 
many other so-called civilised 
countries. 

But the hidden melody in his 
speech was that something — 
and something quite subtle — 
has gone wrong in the relation- 
ship- — political, constitutional, 
philosophical — between the 
police and the rest of us. .What 
is needed to put it right, he 
implied, would be correspond- 
ingly subtle, a matter of fine 
tuning of existing institutions 
and arrangements. However, 
no reader of his speech could 
be in any doubt that the Horae 
Secretary thinks that relation- 
ship needs some attention, and 
needs it now. In that sense, 
'Ills James. Smart lecture may 
well go down as a milestone in 
the enunciation of police policy 
in this country. 

The trouble is that, if there 
is a “police problem,” it is not a 
single, simple phenomenon. A 
slightly crude simplification 
would divide the problem into 
two, with police wrong-doing, 
on the one band, and police 
policy, on tbe other.- The cate- 
gory of wrong-doing raises the 
question of bow the police are 
themselves policed; the question 
of police policy raises the ques- 
tion of how policy decisions are 
reached, and to what extent 
these decisions fit in with what 
is desired by tbe public at large 
on the one hand and by our 
political masters in Westminster 
(and Whitehall) on the other. 

In the last resort — or perhaps 
it is in the first resort-^the 
problem of police wrong-doing 
depends essentially on ensuring 


that the- most senior police 
officers are men of rock-like 
integrity. The two primary 
focuses of possible police wrong- 
doing in the recent past have 
been allegations of - brutality, 
and of corruption in the Metro- 
politan Police. It is not surpris- 
ing that both these issues 
remain unsatisfactorily in the 
“not proven” tray. 

Operation Countryman was 
set up on a massive scale, evi- 
dently because there were spec* 
tacular indications of collusion 
between London detectives and 


Men of rock-like 
integrity 


their criminal “clients,” but it 
is being wound down with 
rather meagre results in terms 
of prosecutions. 

'riie Commons Select Commit- 
tee looking into deaths in police 
custody inevitably failed to find 
any evidence of generalised 
police brutality — Inevitably, 

because bow would they find 
out — bat quite explicitly 
.declined to assert that there had 
been no enses of brutality. 

The fact that the police have 
a very formal structure with a 
heavy emphasis on rank, disci- 
pline and esprit de corps, and 
the fact that there is a natural 
danger of things going awry 
when they come into contact 
with their customary clients — 
crowds, criminals, minorities, 
the young, the unemployed — to- 
gether make it very difficult for 
outsiders to find out what really 
happened. 


But does that mean the police 
should be left to police them- 
selves? Sir Robert Mark, the 
previous Commissioner of the 
Metropolitan Police, believed 
so, and so strongly that he was 
prepared to retire early in 
protest against the setting up 
of the Police Complaints Board 
three years ago. In practice the 
change was minimal: the police 
have continued to investigate 
complaints against them, while 
tbe Board’s role has been to 
review the results of investiga- 
tion, making sure, where appro- 
priate, that policemen were 
disciplined. 

In its triennial review, the 
Board has made a recommenda- 
tion which would constitute a 
radical departure: that, for the 
investigation of the most serious 
complaints against the police, a 
specialist group of officers should 
be created, who would be 
answerable not to another 
policeman, but to a lawyer or 
magistrate. This recommenda- 
tion is bing looked at by a 
working party, and Is reputed 
to have caught Mr. Whitelaw's 
interest. 

But there is a more general 
point made by the review which 
is considerably more Interesting, 
and which is addressed to that 
grey area which lies between 
incontrovertible wrong-doing 
and policing policy: “It Is 
dear,” it says, “ that many 
complainants regard the possi- 
bility of disciplinary action as 
of secondary importance or are 
indifferent to it, and see their 
complaint as directed towards 
some wider issue which could 
not be resolved by disciplinary 
action.” A complaint against an 
officer who is In fact carrying 
out standing orders, is in reality 
directed against those standing 
orders. 

This goes to the heart of tbe 
problem of policing policy. On 
the one hand, every serious 
policeman subscribes in prin- 
ciple to the often-uttered doc- 
trine of policing by consent. 
Chief Constables may, and in- 


deed do, differ quite widely In 
how they interpret this doctrine 
in practice. But there is wide- 
spread adherence to the idea 
nf maintaining the image of the 
friendly bobby and an 
equally widespread aversion 
from anything which would 
mean the police going 
down the road taken by 
the feared paramilitary Com- 
pagnies RGpublicaines de S£cu- 
rlte (CSS) in France. 

On the other hand, Chief 
Constables jealously guard their 
operational independence, and 
in that sense they jealously 
guard also their right to judge 
whether and how to secure 
community consent Historic- 
ally, this country has always 
been concerned to protect police 
policy from party political inter- 
ference, whether at local or at 
national level. But In the pro- 
cess it begins to look as if those 
necessary links between the 
police and our democratic 
institutions may have been 
weakened below the minimum 
essential level. 

The Home Secretary in 
general, and police authorities 
at local level, are nominally 
responsible for the police, but 
their formal powers to decide, 
or even discuss, police policy 
are exiguous or non-existant 
They provide the money and 
appoint Chief Constables, and 
that is about It. There is a 
General Inspector of Constabu- 
lary, who reports to the Home 
Secretary, but he is a police- 
man whose primary focus is on 
efficiency in a rather narrow 
sense; he does not inspect the 
Met, since tbe Commissioner is 
deemed capable of inspecting 
himself. 

Perhaps this system used to 
work well in the past: the 
police got on with the job, and 
the rest of the population was 
relatively content to let them 
do so. But it does not seem to 
work so well now because of 
increasing police concern with 
problems of public order : 
demonstrations, marches, indus- 
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Police contain pickets at the recent Isle of Grain power station dispute. 


trial disputes, football hooli- 
ganism, terrorism. Pure crime 
has been falling in tbe last 
couple of years (not in all 
categories, of course), but 
these large-scale policing prob- 
lems are on the increase. 

• By definition, when a large- 
scale disturbance breaks out. it 
cannot be dealt with by the 
friendly' bobby on his own. But 
when the police respond with 
saturation policing, and take 
advantage of modern technology 
to do so. libertarians become 
very sensitive — perhaps hyper- 
sensitive — to the danger that 
the police are, consciously or 


Public order 
disturbances 


unconsciously, edging towards 
a more quasi-military approach. 

No doubt these anxieties are, 
for the time being, and in 
general, somewhat overdone. 
What makes it necessary to 
reconsider the political and con- 
stitutional relationship is that 
the question of public order 
policing is essentially a political 
question: political because many 
public order disturbances have 


their roots in politics rather 
than in crime, even if crimes do 
also take place. 

These public order problems 
are not going to go away. The 
fragmentation of society, 
according to Mr. Whitelaw, is 
likely to continue, and there 
will be additional pressures 
arising from the resentment of 
ethnic minorities, structural 
change in tbe economy, and 
what he chastely referred to as 
"greater leisure time" (Le. the 
probability of rising structural 
unemployment). 

Characteristically, Mr. White- 
law does not think that these 
problems call for any major 
change in the organisation of 
the police; but he does think 
that the existing arrangements 
should be made to work in a 
profoundly different way. He 
asserted — for the first time, so 
far as I am aware — the Horae 
Secretary’s right to “represent 
to the police the views and 
requirements of the community 
as a whole." 

Secondly. Mr. Whitelaw said 
that “ it has become increas- 
ingly desirable that police 
authorities should see them- 
selves not just as providers of 
resources but as a means 
whereby the Chief Constable 


can give account of his policing. 
policy to the democratically ■ 
elected representatives of the 
community and, in turn, they 
can express to him the views of 
the community on these poli- 
cies." 

This is revolutionary talk, but 
it may not mean very much 
unless chief constables take the 
hint, and seize the opportunity 
for sharing a political respon- 
sibility which is not an essen- 
tial ingredient in their opera- 
tional independence for fighting 
crime. 

It is curious, however, that 
Mr. Whitelaw’s speech did not 
mention the role of the Inspec- 
torate of Constabulary. The 
logical inference of the triennial 
review of the Police Complaints 
Board is that the Chief Inspec- 
tor should in future not be a 
policeman, that his function 
should go beyond the assess- 
ment of mere efficiency, and 
that he should have a closer 
relationship with parliament. 

Who knows, perhaps he should 
even be required to report on 
the Met? But that is just a 
descant of my own; it does not 
appear even in the interstices 
of the boom-boom of Mr. White- 
law's Edinburgh speech. 
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Runaway 
Bioney supply 

From Mr. T. G. Arthur 

Sir,— Miss- Clare Macdonald 
: (letters, September 17) in 
“getting down to basic 
: principles ” (for which she has 
mjk.full support) argues that 
- hinder to control money supply 
: the State must reclaim its right- 
^tjljirqle which the batiks, have- 
us£n*a, and bei^me'the only 

• money-issuing authority. ’ May 
- 1 Respectively' suggest that rile 

reads her history? 

The banks did not usurp the 
State's role. The phenomenon 

• ofjmoney grew up over centuries 
. inV-the market place, money 

being always a commodity which 
; wa^valuable in its own right 
Airtime progressed, gold be- 
came the most commonly used 
commodity, and any bank notes 
is^ed were 100 per cent backed 
by^gold — otherwise, the bank 
unsuccessful due to lack 
of^tfust. Less than 150 years 
ago tbere were over 100 sound 
bqnks in Scotland alone (which 
may; interest Miss Macdonald 
especially) with complete free- 
dom to issue notes and credit; 
no’ inflation resulted. 

This role was then usurped 
by ' Government but while a 
strict gold standard operated 
inflation could not and did not 
oeowr. We all know what has 
happened since the Government 
removed commodity backing for 
its money. 

{The trouble with the present 
hybrid is not that free market 
banks are creating credit; it is 
that quasi-free market banks are 
bfccfced by the Bank of England 
as a lender of test resort; it 
will never allow a major bank 
to collapse and it absolves other 
banks from holding the 
resources to pay . out their 
creditors. 

i No doubt Miss Macdonald is 
right in saying that if you want 
to control money' supply, you 
could achieve^ it by becoming 
the sole issuing authority. But 
nfrhy should Government want 
tf> controL money supply? There 
Has been no sign of this for 
decades, until the rather half- 
hearted efforts currently being 
made, and Mrs. Thatcher won’t 
be around for even Expanding 
money supply is very convenient 
for Government since the pro- 
cess effectively raises money for 
(government without overt taxa- 
tion. 

;. I entreat Hiss Macdonald to 
remember that a Government 
powerful enough to give you 
all you want is also powerful 
enough to take it all away. 

T- G. Arthur,. 

17, High folds Rood, . 

Edg boston, Birmingham. 


after a child. Theory is very 
different from reality, especially 
when it relates to human beings. 
An 18 year old with the NNEB 
qualification in her first job is 
like an apprentice and. as with 
all apprenticeships* financial 
reward is low. 

Finally, one has to have a 
sense of reality concerning the 
actual salary. An 18 year old 
with tbe NNEB qualification, 
working in London will earn 
a nrimnmm of £25 net, plus 
accommodation and board. May 
I ask Mrs. Sheppard how many 
*18. year olds, does she know, 
who can save this sort of money 
per week? 

Kate Fhylaktis, 

40, Belsize Avenue , NWS. 


and the platen mislaid at tbe 
paying point. 

There is good reason to prefer 
those who proffer cash by pro- 
viding cash payment points and 
let those with credit cards pay 
elsewhere and delay each other. 
Alternatively) I suggest that 
credit cards should be made 
valid only for purchases for not 
less than £25 in total. 

C. H. Duff. 
htadxngley, 

5, Oak Lodge Drfre , 

Redhin. . ” 

Salfords, Surrey - ■ 


Irritations 
of credit 


European 

agriculture 


From Mr. C. H. Duff 
Sir, — People who proffer 

credit cards for footling pur- 
chases are a source of irritation 
to those of us who are prepared 
to offer something called “cash" 
for what we buy. The time 
taken by the seller to record 
the transaction is not incon- 
siderable and in some cases con- 
siderable when the credit card 
has disappeared into the depths 
of a handbag, the pen is lost 


From Mr. James Scott-Hopkins, 
MEP, leader of the European 
Democratic Group, European 
Parliament 

Sir, — It is a pity that your 
Brussels correspondent’s tale 
concerning Sir Henry Plumb 
and the European Democratic 
Group’s working party on 
agriculture (September 12) was 
so muddled and mischievous. 

Sir Henry is the distinguished 
chairman of the European 
Parliament's Committee on 
Agriculture, a post to which he 
brings unrivalled knowledge 
and experience. Given the great 
importance rightly attached to 


agriculture In the Community, 
the Parliament's Agriculture 
Committee has an onerous task 
which is very demanding on 
the time of its members, and 
particularly that of Sir Henry. 

1 therefore came to the con- 
clusion — with great reluctance 
but with the full agreement of 
Sir Henry — that it was un 
realistic to expect him to con- 
tinue to carry the burden of 
chairing the group’s own work- 
ing party on agriculture in 
addition to the heavy demands 
of chairing tbe Parliament’s 
Committee on Agriculture. 

There is no question of Sir 
Henry or others in the Euro- 
pean Democratic Group being 
“unsympathetic" to a re- 
examination of the Community's 
Common Agricultural Policy. 
Proposals put forward by the 
group's own working party on 
agriculture will in due course 
be considered by the group as 
a whole, and it will be at that 
stage that the future policy of 
the group in this area will be 
determined. Sir Henry, with 
his long agricultural back- 
ground. is deeply respected in 
the group, and it would be ludi- 
crous to imagine that conclu- 
sions will be reached without 
his views carrying considerable 
weight 

James Scott-Hopkins. 

Strasbourg. 


Pay rises and monetary targets 


ft*- 


* 


; Underpaid 
; nannies 


From Mrs. Kate PJtffldktis 
■ Sir,— Certain comments, need 
to be made about the letter 
‘(September 16) concerning the 
employment conditions of 
brained nannies. . First Mrs. 
Sheppard does not realise that 
the economy is going through a 
recession and as a result all 
vocations are suffering: There 
is an incredible glut of both 
trained and untrained nannies. 
For every advertisement, there 
Is at least 100 responses. Being 
a matter of supply and demand, 
salaries are "therefore low. 

: Secondly, the NNEB qualifies* 
iion provides one with, a mini- 
mum knowledge of how to look 


From Professor Patrick Mtnford 
and Professor Robert Nobay 

Sir, — According ' to Peter 
Ridden (September 10), 
believers In rational expecta- 
tions held “ naive hopes ” 
about wage increases moderat- 
ing rapidly in the face of mone- 
tary targets. But, as be goes on 
implicitly to recognise, any 
such “hopfes" were conditional 
on Government policies having 
full - credibility as a medium 
term strategy. 

This condition only began 
slowly to be realised in the early 
part of this year. Given the 
long term nature of wage 
contracts and earlier commit- 
ments on public sector wages, 
it was inevitable that the effects 
of these policies on wages would 
come through with some lag. 
Recent negotiations clearly 
reveal that this is now happen- 
ing. 

Tbe. effects come through 
much more quickly in the finan- 
cial markets "where contracts 
are continuously re-priced. The 
strong pound and the reverse 
yield curve are both the result 
of expectatior.b that monetary 
policies will cause a substantial 
slowdown in inflation. The 
pound's strength is then fami- 
liarly a major transmission 
mechanism for slowing infla- 
tion. 

Two widespread competing 
views are that North Sea oil 
has substantially strengthened 
the pound independently of 
monetary policy and that it is 
the recession that is reducing 
wage increases. 

North Sea oil is likely to 
cause some appreciation in the 
eqafllbriiim zeal exchange rate, 
but it is very hard to put a 
figure even as Ugh as 10 per 
cent on this effect using stan- 
dard estimates of - the . trade 
elasticities. Furthermore, this 
effect would have largely 
occurred in the raid-197Qs when 
tbe size of the oil find was 
broadly discounted. Few, how- 
ever, were prepared to discern 
much of an effect in 1978 when 
the pound fell to around 51 . 60 . 


The major change since then 
has been in monetary policy. A 
rational expectations frame- 
work easily accounts for the 
swings in the real exchange rate 
between these periods in terms 
of monetary policy. Only a 
modest effect would be assigned 
to the rise in the real oil price 
since then. 

Clearly too, the recession has 
some Impact on wage increases. 
But many of those very same 
people who now proclaim this 
effect of recession were adamant 
only six months ago that any 
such effect would be small. And 
on this, broadly the evidence 
would have been on their ride; 
according to a wide range of 
studies of UK wage behaviour, 
cyclical variables do not have 
a sizeable effect. 

Indeed, one only has to look 
at the experience of the size- 
able 1974-75 recession daring 
most of which wages accelerated 
to see that the effect must be 
quite small. What does emerge 
as the major effect in these 
studies is price expectations. A 
rational expectations view of 
these also accounts rather well 
for the swings in wage 
increases. 

On this view, wage increases 
should how moderate as new 
contracts are negotiated because 
of the prospective medium-term 
policy environment (even allow- 
ing for the lack of fall credi- 
bility). The opposite was true 
in 1974-75 when there was a 
virtual absence of fiscal and 
monetary commitments- 

The “ lesson ” of the past 18 
months is that it is best to go 
for long-term monetary and 
fiscal aims fast and dearly. 
Delays and confusions prolong 
the period of Inflation and cause 
markets to make mistakes in 
expectations which in turn 
cause fluctuations in output and 
employment* 

After a slow start, this 
Government has broadly got on 
the right track. And in spite of 
the recent monetary problems, 
flic Government's strategy is 
working; inflation is now 


coming down rapidly, much 
faster than envisaged in any of 
the “ main stream " forecasts 
as little as six months ago. 
Recovery in output will not he 
long delayed once these gains 
are clearly consolidated. 

But tbe problems raise un- 
necessary worries and must be 
solved soon. Any suspicion that 
the medium-term financial 
target strategy was being down- 
graded would lead to a disas- 
trous financial crisis and lose 
all the ground so painfully won 
on the inflation front, as well 
as worsening the recession. 

Samuel Britt an (September 
11) rightly attacks “ base drift ” 
as a way of getting MS back 
on course. Equally, while mone- 
tary base control remains the 
best technical method of con- 
trol (and should have been 
adopted early on as the present 
problems clearly show), we can 
hardly afford in the near future 
any further institutional up- 
heavals tike the corset or its 
demise. Monetary base control 
should be brought in over a 
carefully managed transition 
'period in which sterling M3 
remains the major target vari- 
able. 

Meanwhile, the best the Gov- 
ernment can do is to bring 
sterling M3 back within the 
target range set for the February 
19S0-ApriI 1981 period, after 
allowing for the estimated un- 
winding of the previous period’s 
corset effects. 

The public sector borrowing 
requirement has also to be kept 
to its target in 1980/81; recent 
5 ^ gT*g of severe overshooting 
require early compensating 
action. The Treasury says no 
further action is necessary; but 
the information it has so far 
provided carries little conviction. 
Equally, any delay in action 
reduces the chances of achieving 
the target 
Patrick MinfortL 
Professor of Applied Economics, 
Robert Nobay, 

Professor of Economic Science, 
The University of Liverpool, 
Eleanor Fathbone Building, 
Liverpool 


GENERAL 

UK: Ford (Europe), Renault, 
Volkswagen and tbe European 
Metalworkers Union are among 
those giving 'evidence at the 
European Parliament's Comic- 
tee on External Economic Rela- 
tions public bearing on problems 
facing the motor industry, Cam- 
bridge (to September 24). 

Sir John Greenborough gives 
keynote address at opening of 
Clean Air conference, Bourne- 
mouth (to September 25). 

Police Superintendents confer- 
ence opens, Harrogate (to Sept- 
ember 25). 

Ambulance Officers confer- 
ence, Harrogate (to Sept- 
ember 23). 


Today’s Events 


International Franchising 
Association conference opens , 
Hilton Hotel. London (to Sept- 
ember 24). 

Energy conservation debate: 
The implementation of combined 
heat and power generation. 
Building Centre, WC1, 5.30 pnL 

International Broadcasting 
Convention and Exhibition. 
Metropote Hall, Brighton (to 
September 23). 

Prince and Princess Michael of 
Kent attend ITV 25th anni- 
versary dinner and -ball, Gros- 
venor Bouse. London. 

International Ceramic Plant, 


Machinery and Supplies Exhibi- 
tion opens, Bingley - Hall, Staf- 
ford t. to September 26). 

Overseas: Mrs. Margaret 

Thatcher begins official visit to 
Greece (to September 24). 

OFFICIAL STATISTICS 
Department of • the Environ- 
ment gives details of new con- 
struction orders for July. 
Central Statistical Office pub- 
lishes second quarter provisional 
figures for gross domestic pro- 
duct. 

COMPANY MEETINGS 
See Financial Diary oa 
page 19. 


COMPANY RESULTS 
Final dividends: Eraess Light- 
ing. Estates Property Invest- 
ment. A. J- Mucklow Group. 
Park Place Investments. Tele- 
fusion. Tor Investment Trust. 
J. Walker Goldsmith and Silver- 
smith. Interim dividends: Beat- 
son Clark. Dickinson Robinson 
Group. Estates and General 
Investments. Fisons. Garnar 
Scotblair. Kansowes Sims and 
Jefferies. Tarmac. 

LUNCHTIME MUSIC. London * 
Piano recital by Gillian 
Sprang. St Lawrence Jewry, 
Gresham Street, 1.0 pm. 

Organ recital by Jonathan 
Rennert. St. Michael's Cornhill, 
1.0 pm. 


ness in 



knows the business inside out. 


Get in touch with NMB. 

The bank that knows the business 
inside out. 

NMB BALANCE SHEET TOTALS 
(in billions of Dutch guilders) 


As at 30-6-1980. 
Balance Sheet Total 
Deposits 
Loans 

Risk-Bearing Capital 


fm millions of 
Dutch guildersi 

44,124 

41,741 

27,244 

IpSW 


40.5 


33.1 


27.3 


22.3 


17.6 


13.6 
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We will place at your disposal 
our network of 472 branches 
established in all commercial 
centres of Holland. 

NMB Bank, your contact for 
foreign exchange, eurodeposits, 
eurocurrency loans, gold, coin, 
banknotes, domestic and inter- 
national securities operations and 
all international bankingservices. 

There are NMB representative 
offices in Bahrain, Caracas, 

Hong Kong, London, Mexico City, 
Paris, Sao Paulo and Singapore. . 
NMB Bank has branches in 
New York and Curasao and owns 
a Finance Company and a Trust 
Company in Curacao,Netherlands 
Antilles. In Zurich NMB (Schweiz) 
AG is at your service. 

As a member of the Inter-Alpha 
Group of Banks we have joint 
representative offices in Hong 
Kong, Singapore, Teheran and 
Tokyo. 



BANK 


NEDERLANDSCHE MIDDENSTANDSBANKM 


Contact our TJ-K. representative office: Mr. J. M. A. Ynteraa, 

NMB Bank, 25 BirchiiiLaaie, London, EC3V9DJ, telephone 6238518, telex: 887047 

Eduard van Beinumstraat 2, 1077 XT Amsterdam, 

For eurodeposits and foreign exchange: telephone 020-5433184, telex: 14216 a nmba nj. 
For foreign banknotes, gold and coin: telephone 020-5433658, telex: 14034 nmbno nl. 
For securities transactions and issues: telephone 020-5432985, telex:! 2009 nmb s al 
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Gonpames and Markets 


Financial Times Monday September 22 1980 


UK COMPANY NEWS 


Dunlop Malaysian buyers may unite Former BSC chief 


BY ANDREW FISHER IN LONDON AND WONG SULONG IN KUALA LUMPUR 


SIGNS are growing in Malaysian 
business circles that the local 
buyers who have stealthily built 
up stakes in Dunlop Holdings are 
preparing to bring together their 
stakes prior to coming out into 
the open. 

At the same time, the two UK 
Department of Trade inspectors 
appointed to find out the identity 
of the buyers are spending a 
week in Malaysia to continue 
their investigations on the spot 
They are due to return on 
Wednesday and it is hoped their 
final report will be published 
next month. 

All that is known for certain 
so far m that "Mr. Ghafar Baba, 
a Malaysian politician and 
businessman, has been playing 
a key role in the share buying, 
■which has died down in the past - 
few weeks. 

It was disclosed last week rtvat 
one of Mr. Gbafar’s companies, 
Goodyiehi Plaza, owned just over 
7m Dunlop shares, or 5.3 per 
cent of the total, following a 
large purchase by a Goodyield 
subsidiary, Pegi Malaysia. 

Mr. Gfraf®r himself, a former 
Agriculture Minister and one of 
the three ■race-presidents of the 
ruling United Malays National 
Organisation (UMNO), says his 
companies have been buying Into 
Dunlop because this represents 
a good investme n t. 

But Malaysian financial circles 
are sceptical of this and feel 
that Mr. Ghafar wil eventually 
make some sort of offer, however 
long he takes. Although Dunlop, 


BOARD MEETINGS 


The following companies have notified 
dates of board meetings to the Stock 
Exchange. Such meetings are usually 
hefd for the purpose of considering 
dividends. Official indication a are not 
available as to Whether dividends are 
interims or final* end tho sub-divisions 
shown below are boasd mainly oo last 
year's twnetsbta. 

TODAY 

Interims: Beets on Cleric, Dickinson 
Robinson. Estates snd General Invest- 
manta. Ftsons. Gamer Scotblair, Jersey 
Electricity, Ransom os Sims and Jef- 
feries, Tarmac. 

Hnsls: Emnt Lighting. Estates 

Property Investment A. amd J. Muck, 
low. Park Pises. Television. Tor Invest- 


ment Trust. James Walker Goldsmith 
and Silversmith. 

FUTURE DATES 

Interims: 

Atlss Electric and Gen. Trout Oct. S 
Berr end Wallses Arnold Trust Oct. 14 
British Homs Stores Oct. 22 


Machines 


British Syphon Industries 
Cakabrsed Robey 

Lyle Shipping 

Office & Beotrontc 
Provident .Ufa 

Royco 

finals: 

Beckman (A.) 

Celtic Haven .. 

Mb tier Estates 
Mills end Allen International 
Parker Knoll 


Sept. 30 
Sept. 2a 
Oct. 3 
Sspr. as 
Oct. 14 
Sept. 30 

Oct. 1 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 24 
Sept. 24 
Sept- 29 


Financial Times: 

Houston (Ml and Minerals 
Corporation (Section: Ameri- 
cans). 

SL George's ' Laundry 
(Worcester) (Industrials). 

Sea Containers (Shipping). 

Shackle ton 'Petroleum Cor- 
poration (Oil and Gas). 

Westland /Utrecht Hypotbeek- 
bank NV (Banks). 


in team behind new 
oil services group 


Profits up 
at Amey 
Roadstone 


SPAIN 


1980 

High low ■ 
246 203 

Banco Bilbao .. 

Swt. 19 
Price 

- 

... 241 

27S 

217 

Banco Central 


275 

220 

203 

Banco Ext b nor 


214 

~Z35 

200 

Banco Hispano 


220 

137 

117 

Banco Ind. Cal. 


120 

175 

141 

Banco Madrid .. 


Hi 

282 

237 

Banco Santander... 

275 

190 

136 

Banco Urquijo . 


133 

252 

2C8 

Banco Vizcaya 


252 

244 

200 

Banco Zaragoza 


244 

123 

75 

□repaifos . . 


117 

73 

58 

EspanolB Zinc . . 


72.50 

66 

53.2 

Facsa 


64 

40 

23.2 

Gal Preciadoq 


35 

71.7 

58.7 

Hidrola 


68.50 

68.2 

57.5 

Iberduaro 


65.70 

123 

100.7 

Petrol Ban 


118 

32 

53 

Petrolibar 


89 

115 

107 

Sogelisa 


107 

65.5 

51.5 

Talelonica 


63 

70.5 

582 

Union Elect 


88.50 


whose half-year results on 
Thursday are likely to show a 
fall, has been suffering in the 
UK and continental Europe, its 
Malaysian estate and industrial 
interest have been doing well. 

Analysts in Kuala Lumpur 
believe that several groups — 
possibly as many as 10 — and 
not entirely related, have been 
buying Dunlop shares. These are 
thought to include agencies 
owned by the wealthy East 
Malaysian states of Sabah and 
Sarawak. Same Brunei money is 
said to be involved too. 

During the past three weeks, 
Mr. Ghafar has travelled to East 
Malaysia, and the tin-mining 
town of Ip oh. apparently for 
talks with Malaysian groups ' 
holding Dunlop shares. After 
being bypassed for the post of 
Deputy Prime Minister in 1976, 
he resigned as Agriculture 
Minister and turned to business. 

Some Malaysians feel that Mr. 
Ghafar could probably muster 


up to 15 per cent of the DnnJop 
shares through his various com- 
panies. especially Komplek 
Kewangan. the semi-official Malay 
finance and investment group. 

Some of his business asso- 
ciates have said in reply, to 
questionnaires from the 
Department of Trade' that they 
personally own a few million 
shares in Dunlop. 

Although some Malaysian 
observers feel that local interests 
could control 30 per cent or more 
of Dunlop, the company asserts 
that it only knqyrs of 20 per cent 
for certain, but believes that a 
further 5 or 6 per cent could also 
be Malaysian-owned. 

FT Share 
Information 

The following securities have 
been added to the Share Infor- 
mation Service appearing in the 


Despite a setback in the con- 
tracting subsidiary, progress con- 
tinued at Amey Roadstone 
Corporation In the year to June 
30 with turnover up from 
£361. 07m to f 430.1 3m and pre-tax 
profits of £35. 77m against 
£35.03m. 

Mr. J. H. Wood, says in the 
annual report that again, the 
objective, for the coming year 
Is an increase in profit and he 
believes this will be achieved. 


Bigger loss 
for Newey 


Executex improves midway 


The recovery by Executex 
Clothes in the second half of 
1979 has continued in the 
current year. Taxable profits for 
the six months to June 30 were 
up from £31.100 to £96,000 on 
sales ahead by almost £200.000 
at £l-07m. 

This is in line with the 
directors' statement last April 
In their interim statement 
they say trading conditions are 
ftDl difficult but with the 


acquisition of W. J. Fotherby 
(Clothing Manufacturers) and 
the successful integration of its 
management they look to the 
future with optimism. 

The six months* surplus in- 
cludes two months’ contribution 
from Fotherby. 

The interim dividend is 
raised from 0.667p to 0.7337p 
net 

There was no tax charge for 
the half year against £3,200. 


Higher interest charges of 
£300,750, against £212,663, have 
pushed Newey Group deeper into 
the red. ‘ For the half year to 
June 29. 1980, the group incurred 
a taxable loss of £65,034, com- 
pared with- a deficit of £42,640. 

Last' year's figure included a 
temporary employment subsidy 
of £219,586. 

After a tax charge of £24,321 
(£43,288 credit) and an extra- 
ordinary credit of £32,093 
(£189,160 debit) there was an 
attributable loss of £57,262 
(£188,512). There - is again no 
interim dividend. 

The company, which is a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of 
William Prym-Werhe K.G., manu- 
factures and distributes small- 
ware. 

om BROWN 

John Brown and- Company bas 
purchased £164,200 of the 6) per 
cent debenture stock 1984-89 for 
redemption. The . amount now 
outstanding is £2.213,922. 


This advertisement is issued in compliance with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchange. 

It does not constitute an efier of, or muitation to the publfc to subscribe for or to purchase, any securities. 

$100,000,000 

GMAC Overseas Finance Corporation N.Y 

(Incorporated in the Netherlands Antilles) 

12% NOTES DUE OCTOBER 1, 1987 ~ 

Payment of principal and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 

(Incorporated in the State of New fork, CSA.) 

The following have agreed to subscribe for the Notes: 

MORGAN STANLEY INTERNATIONAL 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. BANQUE BRUXELLES LAMBERT SJL COUNTY BANK 

Limited 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (SjLK.) . MERRILL LiNCH INTERNATIONAL & CO. 

NOMURA EUROPE N.V SALOMON BROTHERS INTERNATIONAL - SOCIEtE GENERALE 

SOCIETE GENERALE DE BANQUE SA. SWISS BANK CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL WOOD GUNDY 

Landed Limited 

The Notes, in tire denomination ofU.S. $1,000 each issued at 99 3 i per cent, have been admitted to tire Official List by the 
Council of The Stock Exchange, subject only to tire issue of the Temporary Note. Interest is payable annually in ar re ars on 
1st October; commencing milst October, 1981. " ' 

Particulars relating to theNotes are available in tireExtel Statistical Services limited and may bead iained during normal 
business hours on arty weekday (Saturdays excepted) up to and including 6th October; 1980 from the brokers to the issue: 

Cazenoce&Co 
12, Tbkenkouse Yard, 

- • " London - 
EC2R7AN. 


BY RAY MAUGHAN 

TWO DIRECTORS of Glasgow 
PavtUoa have teamed with the 
former chairman of British Steel, 

Corporation. Sir Monty Pianist on, 
to launch a apw oil services 
group, Branoru ' which makes its 
debut on the unlisted securities 
market this week following she 
placing of almost 3m shares at 
lOOp per -Share!' ‘ 

Mr. Michael Abbott, who also 
heads the construction group 
Drake and ScuH, Mr. Stephen 
Komlosy and - Sir Monty have 
subscribed for 780,000 of tire 
shares placed. ■ Branon’s . three 
subsidiaries were offered to Mr. 
Abbott about nine months ago 
from the shrinking stable of UK 
companies owned by Mr. David 
Rowland's Williams . -Hudson 
Group. 

Branon is forecasting some 
profits again of £220,000- in the 
financial year to end-March, 1981, 
From the Abarthorpe- Oilfields 
Services and Central ube and 
subsidiaries Arrow Construction 
Equipment has been onmxftted 
from the forecast since profits 
cannot be accurately predicted 
this year following the award of 
a £6m two-year contract- to 
supply equipment trailers for the 
Ministry of Defence. Last year 
Arrow lost £120,000 after writing 
off £160,000 development costs 
fbr the MoD Contract - 

Abarthorpe manufactures road 
maintenance equipment and has 
had a steady _ record since its 
foundation in 1972 to reach 
around £160,000 last year. Centra- 
lube's profits, however, are 
somewhat less predictable, given 
the highly specialist nature of its 
automated lubrication consoles. 

Branon is still waiting to 
announce the appointment of a 1 
managing director and, in tbc 
meantime Sir Monty will com- ; 
bine the role of chief executive . 
with his chairmanship of the : 
company. 

Dividend payments will com- 
mence as soon as possible the : 
directors say, anil it is probable f 
that a first and final distribution > 
will be made this year. 

The' Glasgow firm of stock- 
! brokers, Parsons and Co., 

1 handled the placing. 

LEDSTONE LOSS: 
DIV. PASSED 

Lldstone, tire property invest- 
ment company and botcher, went 
into the red in the 12 months to 
July 19, 1980. The company 
announced a taxable loss for the 
period of £51^513. compared with 
a profit of £42,789 for the 
previous 53 weeks. Turnover 
during the year slipped* from 
£867^83. ip £805,794^ . ^ .... ' 
was struck after 


special credits of £16,821 
(£15,188) and extraordinary 
charges of £87,?25 (nil). 

After a tax credit of £996. 
compared with a charge of 
£22,724. there Is -a stated loss per 
5p share of 4.5p, against earn- 
ings of 05p. The directors are 
passing the preference dividend. 

Sales rise 
at Grand 
Metropolitan 

External sales of Grand 
Metropolitan, excluding Liggett 
Group Id cl, increased by about 
133 per cent in the nine months 
to June 30, 1980. compared with 
the corresponding period, state 
the directors. 

The figures include overseas 
sales which are ■ converted into 
sterling at the rates of exchange 
ruling at the end of each period. 


M. J. H. Nightingale & Co. Limited 


27/28 Lcrvat Lane London EC3R 8EB 

Telephone 01-621 1212 

£000*9 


Last Chama 

Gross 

Vield 


caortalwatn. Company 

price on weak Div (o) 

iri 

P/E 

2.S31 

Alrapnmg 

50 

- 1 

67 

13 4 

3.. 

550 

Amritags and Rhodes .. 

22 

. 

1.4 

64 

9 1 

- 10,570 

Barton Hill . 

173 

3 

97 

5.6 

©ST 

740 

County Core 10.7% pi. 

7 * 

_ * 

1S3 

207 


0.696 

.Deborah Ord 

97 


5.5 

5.7 


.4^74 

Frank Horeell ' ... 

122 

- 1 

7.9 

8-5 

.18"* 

9^35 

Fredandi Porker 

m 

— . 

11:0 

16.7 

3.0^ 

1,767 

Georgs Blair 

S3 

- T 

3.1 

3.7 

— - ■ 

2.025 

Jadceon Group 

81 

- 2 

B.Q 

. 74 

. 3.V* 

16.700 

Jeinea Burrough 

1Z1 

+ 3 

79 

. 6.5 

9.9J, 

J.111 

Robert Jenkins - 

3K 

tow 

313 

102 

■ ~2( 

3:385 

Torday 

m 

- 1 

151 - 

63 

3.1» 

Z«34 

Twin kick Otd 


- IV 

SM - 

* — 


2.266 

- Twfetfock 15% ULS ... 

- 83 

- 1 

15.0 

iai 


6.806 

Unllock Holdings 

45 

- t 

30 

6.6 

fi-T* 

12.633 

waiter ■ Alexander . . 

100 

- 1 

5.7 

57 

■5.9* 

5.671 

W. 5 Yutti .. 

M3 

- 2 

12 1 

' 50 

4.1X7 


t Accounts not prepared under provisions of SSAP 15. 
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FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY TERM DEPOSITS 

Deposits of fi.OOO-fSQjBOO accepted for fixed terras of 3-10i 
years. Interest paid grass, half-yearly. Rates For deposits! 
received not later than 9.10-80. ytr 

Terms (years) 3*4 5 6 7 8 9 * iff" 

Interest % 13 13 13 W 13. 13 13 Uf t 

Deposits to and further information from The Chief Cashier',' 
Finance for Ind ustry Limited, 91 Waterloo Road. LoockHL, 
SKI 8XP (01-928 7822. JhrL 3671. Cheques payable to - Bai ' 
of England, a/c FFI." FFI to tire bolding company for H 
and FGI. 

rr 


Uj 


Comfort Hotels 
international 



*■ Comfort^ with 22 hotels in Britain and overseas, and over 
100 Strikes restaurants and Dayvilles ice-cream parlours, is one 
of the largest independent public companies in the hotel and 
cateringfielcL 

* 1979 profits were a record Earnings per share increased 24% 
and dividends20%. 


*- Substantial benefits from 
recent group expansion and 
improvement schemes 
shouldhe obtained in 1981 
and the years to come. 


XhcRainbowRoominKensmgtonHigfa StreetLondon, part of I 
3Q.000sq.it. banqueting, conference and enterta i nme nt rnifff. 
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NYK’s Wakagiku Maru Isa 
super-heavy lifter equipped with a 
500-ton derrick. ItaisaJias a set of 
31 -ton twin traveling cranes, two sets 
of 20-ton standard cranes and^a set of 
25-ton twin derrick cranes-. On its ; 
maiden voyage in February 1978, it 
carried 20,000 tons of plant equipment 
from northern Japan to the Guff. . 

With the growing trend toward 
export of complete industrial plants, 
there is much demand for heavy lifters 
to transport huge plant equipment to ' 
oil-producing and developing 
countries. NYK’s fleet of seven heavy lifters with a 
capacity of more than .100 tons each, is well-qualified to 
meet this growing need.. ; . 



.,v*,v j • - Other NYK specialty ships include 
those designed to transport industry! 
nlants. mifo. loos, mineral ares. LP.?v. 

... 


i» plants, pulp, jpgs* mineral ores, L P%jLi 
and crude oiL The company is : alwa)i$ 

_ Japan’s piofieer In containerization^ 

F. with six main routes now OontaineftejcL 
By keeping up with the times ton* 
these and other ways, NYK has '-lj 
demonstrated a remarkable growth^ 
l/A '■ record throughout its 90-year histor$! 

As world trade expands and trading^ 
fe patterns change, NYK’s versatile fleuij 
;J?i. is able to adjust to these changes •.;* 
quickly and efficiently. Resulting In 
better, more economical services for our customers 3p 
around the world. If you have a special shipping D 
problem, NYK may have a special solution. " w 
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PRIVATE PLACEMENT 

_ 

AUGUST 1930 



ThesBUCuritiechB^beanpunamsedthhsrmoimmemappamxamaerotmcontoitli!, 

Export Development Corporation 

(An agerrtafHnrUafciXy in right af Canada) 

Societe pour F expansion des exportations 



(KtandstamdoSaKteidStdAicMcfaQanadit 

Can. $25,000,000 
11%% Notes Due 1985 


Kuwait International Investment Co. s.a.k Credit Suisse First Boston Limited 

Daiwa Europe NY. 




J : 


IQfltawTOafe Japan aLwlMiBrefKft OOeetOaaabftikjuae, to.Gt£ok«pobStEeeiL«xtea,^ 

QOmO^MOSantaBBtipe: ■UbaaUoefcllttS^ ■ Hamburg Tab 3533-1 aParte -fa v * 
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INTERNATIONAL BONDS 



BY FRANCIS GHILES 


A varied patchwork of issues 


DIVERSITY; is tie mane of. the 
in. the Eurobond market 
af preset Persistent : un- 
certainty about the trend in 
TLS. interest rates and the true 
s&ite of that country’s economy 


rights issue. 

Many recently priced con- 
vertaie issues, the bulk of 
which- have been arranged for 
U.S. and Japanese companies. 
are_ standing at a premium: the 


N 


^ke eping i nvestors away from- SJ-per cent convertible to 1990 
fixed interest rate dollar paper, for Trieorp Oil and Gas was 
Bat rich-. pastures exist else- quoted at 100i-1014 on Friday 
wpere and quite a few. of them afternoon after the price bad 
are being extensively grazed at fallen .below .- par during the 
present morning — as a result, it appears, 


:x 


v , -Converti Mesr a re one of the 
' , f fav ourite hunting grounds: last 
"^eiefc two" British companies, 
Taylor Woodrow and the 
Hanson Trust, -and one Japanese 
" • ^jaaopany. .Nissho Iwai Corpora-. 
. ? tion, decided to issue such 
j paper. Bankers noted with 
[ interest that the thre managers 
I in the Taylor Woodrow issue 
- were KUC, Wardley Ltd., and 
J Merrill lynch, which suggested 
; s^broad geographical dlstribu- 
• ; toon. . , 

i "By raising equity in this way, 

| rjrtibe r than through a rights 
i I^ne, they hope to 'broaden the 
f geographical spread, of investors 
j holding shares in the company. 
'"R>r the investor it can be a 
more rewarding way to buy 
equity than by buying into a 


from a fair amount of paper 
being' thrown hack into the 
market by same French banks. 

Convertible issues are proving 
so attractive that the first 
French franc denominated issue 
of this type for many years was 
launched, for. CIT-AIcate] last 
week. . 

Bankers agree that, with 
Tokyo shares riding high on one 
of the Iargest-ever foreign 
buying sprees of its kind and 
with the continuing rally on 
Wall Street, there is no reason 
to expect a sudden drying-up of 
this flow. 

Arranging such issues, how- 
ever, is not a risk-free business 
because perhaps as much as 
two-thirds of a given issue may 
be bought up by dealers more 



interested in making z fast buck 
than putting the paper away 
long term. 

The sterling sector attracted 
one good name last week in the 
form of Banque Nationale de 
Paris bat a rumoured issue for 
Euratom last Friday did not, in 
the event materialise. Prices of 
seasoned issues eased over the 
week, however. 


vestor a more generous yield 
than 12 per cent <ond for 
GMAC to 1987 launched the 
week before last, which now 
stands at a 2J per cent discount 
from its 99} per Cent issue price. 
New issue managers noted that 
Deutsche Bank, which had de- 
clined a management position in 
the GMAC issue, accepted such 
a position in the Transam erica 
issue. 

Activity in straight dollar 
bond trading traded off at the 
end of the week but prices 
edged ahead on Friday despite 
a number of major U.S. banks 
raising their prime' lending 
rate by } per cent to 12* per 
cent. Much of the activity 
earlier in the week had revolved 
around swaps but by the middle 
of the week, the yield dispari- 
ties consequent upon the prices 
rises of the week before had 


In the fixed Interest rate 
dollar sector, investor interest is 
now focused at the shorter end ' all but ironed out. 
of the maturity spectrum, as 
witnessed by the two three-year 
issues announced on Friday, for 
Swedish Export Credit Corpora- 
tion and Transamerica Financial 
Corporation. 

Both issues are fairly tightly 
priced, though offering the in- 


\ 1 ^CREDITS 


BY PETER MONTAGNON 



comes back for more 


^GENTDNfA'S OIL -concern, 
^curdentos Petroliferos Fis- 
fcales, has awarded a mandate 
a group of international banks 
¥o raise a 5300m Eurocredit 
Terms are slightly staffer than 
those on the republic's: last 
Icredit and appear to confirm the 
belief of many Euromarket 
bankers that the recent down- 
ward trend in Argentinian con- 
ditions has come to an end. 

;• The credit is divided into two 
{tranches, a $10flm portion over 
Ifive years with a fiat margin 
<jf i per cent and a $200m por- 
tion over eight years with a 
margin of f per cent through- 
out. 

They compare with a H per 
cent split spread on the $250m 
■Republic credit which met with 
a lukewarm initial response 
;from the market because con- 
ditions were seen as fine. Final 
Returns, however, indicate that 
ifeis credit achieved an even- 
tual sell-down of some 48 per 
dent 

k- The hanks involved in the 
TfPF credit are: Arab. Banking 
Corporation, BNP, Bank of 
Tokyo, Commerzbank; DG Bank, 


Lloyds Bank International, Aria- 
bank, National Commercial 
Bank of Saudi' Arabia- and 
Nippon Credit Bank. 

Meanwhile, Mexican deals 
continue to proliferate. Sodete 
Gene rale is arranging a financ- 
ing facility for Pernex against 
future- receivables from Total 
International Ltd., a unit of Cie 
Franc aise des Petroles. The 
amount is understood to be 
around $4Q0m with a margin of 
i per cent over Libor for two 
years. 

Brazil's tactic of linking 
financial credits with export 
finance seems likely to be taken 
a step further with a forthcom- 
ing borrowing for Petrobras. 

The tactic was recently 
applied to a credit for the Sao 
Paolo electricity utility, CESP. 
Alongside a major French 
export financing . operation, 
banks were also asked to 
arrange a $10Om syndicated 
credit for tbe same borrower. 

The combination enabled 
Brazil to hold the spread on 
the syndicated credit down to 
li per cent over eight, years. 


although market conditions other countries. 


would normally have indicated 
a higher margin. 

With the Petrobras deal, 
Brazil again seems to be trying 
to profit from the attraction to 
French banks of providing 
lucrative export finance to 
include a separate syndicated 
credit Preparatory discussions 
are still taking place and 
further details may become 
known this week. 

Other bankers caution, how- 
ever, that while such a policy, 
might alleviate the. difficult mar- 
ket conditions for Brazil 
temporarily, opportunities to 
boost borrowing volume in this 
way are necessarily limited. 

According to its central bank 
governor, Mr. Ksente Bogoev. 
Yugoslavia has made consider- 
able progress in arranging 
bilateral finance to cover its 
balance of payments deficit over 
the next three years. The 
country is also beginning 
negotiations for a jumbo Euro- 
credit from UJS„ IIK, Canadian 
and Japanese banks as well as 
institutions in a number of 


Bankers who had a meeting 
with Mr. Bogoev in London last 
week say that this credit will 
be much more of a test of the 
country’s position in the Euro- 
markets than the bilateral 
financing. They report that they 
are encouraged by some of the 
economic news coming out of 
Yugoslavia, but many are still 
cautious about lending to the 
country in view of their country 
exposure limits. 

In view of this, neither side 
is ready to set a specific target 
amount on the jumbo credit at 
present 

Elsewhere, Korea is expected 
to hold back for a while on its 
expected 8500m to 8600m credit 
for the Korea Development 
Bank. This is expected to be 
the first major syndicated credit 
for the country since the 
political disturbances earlier 
this summer. 

However, bankers believe 
that it would be inappropriate 
to launch such a large credit 
too soon after the death sen- 
tence passed last week on the 
dissident, Mr. Kim Dae-Jung. 


The situation in the Deutsche 
Mark sector Unproved a little at 
the end of last week after the 
Bundesbank cut the Lombard 
rate and announced that it would 
continue its policy of offering 
assistance to the money mar- 
kets. These measures apparently 
helped Deutsche Bank to sell 
most of the DM 200m private 
placement for Australia. They 
also pushed up the price of the 
Austria public bond, which had 
not met with an enthusiastic wel- 
come earlier in the week. 

Tbe market, however, needs 
to be carefully nursed, accord- 
ing to German dealers. They 
warned that if the German 
Capita] Markets Sub Committee, 
which meets today, decides on a 
new issue calendar above 
DM 500zn, prices of seasoned 
issues could easily slide down 
-again. 










CURRENT 

INTERNATIONAL 

BOND 

ISSUES 









Offer 

Amount 


Av. lime Coupon 



ywd 

Borrowers 

m. 

Maturity 

years 

% 

Price 

Lead manager 

% 

US. DOLLARS 



- 





tt Republic of Panama 

25 

1987 

6 


- 991 

Yamafchi, Hitt Chicago 








(Asia) Singapore 








Japan ' Meneh’t Bks. 

6ASM* ■ 

Trieorp Oil and Gas NV 

20 

1995 

15 

8+ 

100 

Schrader Wagg 

850 

JiJAACS Co. Ltd. 

25 

1995 

— 


100 

Yamaichi 

7504 s - 

itBanea Serfin 

25 

1986 . 

s sa 

n 

100 

■ .C5FB 

738 ; 

ft Banco de Santiago - 

25- 

1986 

5 S 

6j«t* 

100 

Citicorp 

855*- 

‘ .§ Marion lnt. Fin. NV 

20 

1995 

— - 

91 • 

100 

_ Blyth Eastman 

905 

§Hu ffy. ind. NV 

10 

'1995 


8* 

100 

Merrill Lynch 

350 

j*»EEC 

20 

1995 

92S ' 

13. . 

100 

Hin Samuel , 

13.00 . 

§ Han son Ov. Rn. NV- 

25 

1995 



M 

100 

C5FB 


jTaylor Woodrow 

20 

1990 

ID ■: 

81-9 

100 

Hambros 


Swedish Expert Credit 







• 

Carp. 

50 

1985 

. i 

12 

99j 

- Goldman Sachs Morgan 








. Stanley 

12.10 

Transamerica Fin. Coro 



- 


Morgan Guaranty - - 

1247 

NY 

so 

1983 ; 

3 

121 

99.1 

Nomura Europe 

850 

Nissho Iwai Corp. 

<40 

1996. 

— . 

.8 • 

. 100 

HTIISamuel 


STERLING 








§]usco 

10 

1996 


8 


Morgan Grenfell, BNP- 


BNP 

. 20 . 

J997 

' 70J5 

)3f 


Klein vrort Benson 


D-MARKS 


i 

■ ■ : 





{Republic of Austria 

150 

1992 

9J ... 

.81... 

991 

Dresdner 

832 

{••Australia 

200 

1987 - 


.81 ... 

« 9 

Deutsche Bank. 

8-25- 

LUXEMBOURG FRANCS 


' 





Euro Fima 

500 

1987 

r 

101 . . 


Kredietbank Lux. 

1050 

SWISS FRANCS 








tfUdruzena Boegrdska 








Banka 

20 

1990 

8 


99 

Soditfc 

6.754* 

ffBanco Centra/ de 








Costa Rica 

20 

1990 

_ 

7* . 

100 

Banque Gutzwiller 








Kurx Bungeiier 

7.I2* 

■ JVoest Alpine 

80 

1990 

_ 

51 

991 

Credit Suisse 

SJ78 ' 

fCity of Oslo 

80 

1990 



SJ 

100 

Handehbank 1 

557 

j Japan Dev. Bank 

100 

1990 

. 

Si 

991 

Credit Suisse 

5.82 

t** Republic of Indonesia 

75 

1985 

— 

61 .. 

TOO 

UBS 

650 

FRENCH FRANCS 








jTiadinvest Bank and 








Trust Co. of Nassau 






- 1 


(g*teed ENI) 

120 

1985 . 

s . 

131 

IDO 

Caisse des depots. Dean. 








Witter, Soc. Generate 

1350 

§C it- Alcatel 

180 

1991 

. 10 . 

101 

100 

Soc. Geiu, CCF, Indesuez 








. . ; Paribas 

10.25 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 







Eksportfinans 

100 

1985 

5 

10J 

* 

Christiana Bank,, CSFB . 

■ » 

■ Not yet priced, t Final terms. “ Placamem. t RoaCna rata note. 

A Minimum. & Convertible. 


tt Rog rod with U.S.- Securities and Exchange Commission, l purchase Fund. 



Note: Yields are calculated on AIBD basis. 




U.S* BONDS 


BY PAUL BETTS 


Increasing concern over money growth 


SHORT-TERM interest rates in 
the U.S. continued to climb in 
a market which has become 
highly vulnerable to weekly 
economic and monetary 
statistics. 

In particular the monetary 
aggregates have now become the 
UB. bond market's .prime con- 
cern, since only a significant 
decline in the rates of expansion 
of Ml-A and Ml-B, the two most 
closely watched weekly mone- 
tary indicators, is likely to abate 
fears of additional central banks 
tightening. 


Although Wall Street was 
generally relieved this week by 
signs that the Federal Reserve's 
Open Market Committee meet- 
ing last Tuesday had apparently 
decided not to put the squeeze 
at this stage, the market was 
again troubled on Friday by the 
Sl.lbn and $1.8bn increase in 
Ml-A and Ml-B respectively in 
the week ended September 10. 

This acceleration in the 
weekly monetary aggregates at 
a time when the money supply 
must essentially remain flat if 
the Fed is to achieve its target. 


thus heightened once more fears 
that interest rates, at least in 
the near term, might rise 
further. 

Moreover, the latest weekly 
monetary figures were released 
shortly after the main U.S. 
banks adjusted their prime lend- 

U.S. INTEREST RATES (%) 
Fedeial Fund weekly 

average 10.68 10.37 

3-monih Trees, bills 10.02 10.20 

3-month CDs 11.10 11.00 

30-year couucma ... - 1. 1.36 11.17 

Long-term AAA util 12.75- 12.50 

long-iarm AA indus 12.87 -12.25 

Source; Salomon Bros, estimates. 


ing rates another i point up to 
12} per cent for the fifth time 
in as many weeks, as their costs 
for gathering funds rose ' and 
loan demand increased. 

The general upward trend ; in 
rates was reflected throughout 
the market. - ' 

Concern over the recovery in 
business activity, the uncerjain 
near-term inflation outlook -and 
The Drospect of a Federal 
Government borrowing require- 
ment of between S75bn and 
SSOhri next year also combined 
to unsettle the market. 


<? 

/'* * 

'• -' 

M2 

4;-i* 
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FT INTERNATIONAL BOND SERVICE 


U S . DOLLAR Chang* on 

STRAIGHTS .Issued Bid. Offer day weak Yield 

Bril. Oxygen F. 10% 90 60 84% 84V 0 -1% 13.68 

CECA 11 1 * SB IDO M 34% +0% -1% 12.68 

Citicorp O/S Fin. 10 86 300 - SO** 90% +0% -0% 12.34 

Cod. Illinois O/S SP 4 88...150 88% 89 +0% -0% 12.S8 

Oeo meric Til, 90 ......... 100 92% 92% -Qi, -0% 13.13 

Sfamn Petroleum 13V 92 SO 101% 101% +0% O' 13.19 

6 11 85 ..... 76 87% 87% +0% —OS Tt.90 

_ 11 SB 70 871, 88 -HP* — 0% 12.88 

Eia 11% 32 80 91% 311, 0 —0*i 13.21 

ETB' 13% 90 100 1028, 10% +0% -0% 13,15 

Ekeponfinans II 1 * 87... 60 S4% 95% +0% -0* 12.40 

Ekaponfinana 9% 87... 75 86% 87% 0 -0% 12.45 

-c£hc. de France .10 88— 125 87?* 88% +0** -0% 12AS 

Export Ov. Cpn. 12% 87 100 TOO 100% 0 -1% 12.85 
Report. Dv. Cpn. S% 86 150 88*, ear, -OS -14 12.52 

Federal Dev. Bk. 124 85 76 99 8^ -HR* -1% 12.42 

.firu Exp. Credit 10% 85 50 91% 92V 0 -IV 12 JS 

Finland Rep. of 9% 85 100 87 87*2+04 -Q%12*4 

fijKf O/S Fin. 12V 85 250 9A 37>, 0 -OS 13.33 

George Waetop 13% 87 30 99% 100 +0% -0% 13.52 

GMAC O/S Fin. 11 84 100 95% 95% 0 — 0% 12J39 

JIQJdAC O/S Fin. 13% 85 100 10», 10M, -HP, -0»s 12L57 

Goodyear O/S 12S 87 ~ 75 97V 98H +0\ -0^1236 

Hudson's Bey- 11H 90 75 . 92*. S3 1 , -04 —0*, 1280 

IBM Ceneda TCV 85 ... SO 94* 95V 0 -0* 11.90 

ICI Fin. Ned. 11 83 ... 100 9F, 97\ O -0*,1214 

In:. Harvester 12% 85„. 115 98% 98V +0% -D>, 13.12 

McGraw 134 85 75 83V 100V +0 5 , —0 s * 13.44 

NorWeet lnd.13V 87... 50 33V 1«P* -OV -OV 13.61 

Jlftva -Scotia 10V 30 ... 60 SOV 81V 0 -1 12^7 

OKB .10 85 50 92V 92V +0V -OV 12.12 

Pembroke CealteiSV 87 100 f87 87V 0" — DV 12.49 

Bgipex 11*2 88 100 92*2 93 0 -0^ 13.01 

Quebec Hydro 11*a 92... 100 90V 91V +OV -1 13.01 

ftrpstwJ O/S. 11»* 88. _ 100 B7V 88V +OV — OV 14.11 

Royieese Ltd. 11V 65 ... 50 96V 96V 0 -0% 1SL27 

SNCF 12V 65 50 100 1Q0V +0V -0V1Z.Z5 

Swed. Ex. Cred. 12V 85 ‘ 40 98V 99V -OV -2 12.71 

UB Rnence BV 11 90... 50 B7V 88V 0 -OV 13.23 

Unilever NV 9V 90 100 84V &JV +0V -ZV 12.59 

World Bank SV 8S 200 8lV 91V 0 -OV 12-18 

World Bank 10V 87- ... 300 90V 91V 0 -OV TL23 

Avenge price changes... On day +0Von week — OV 

? DEUTSCHE MARK Change on 

—STRAIGHTS issued Bid Offer day weak Yield 

; Alt zd 9 30 125 100V 101V -OV -OV 8.79 

' ■' Australia 8V 30 : 250 lOOVIQlV+OV 0 7.96 

BFCE 7V 87-,-....: 100 96V 97V -OV -OV 8.39 

- BFCE 8V 35 100 97V 88V +0V 0 8.33 

: Brazil 8 87 ISO 87V 88V +OV -0V10.S0 

• Council of Eur. 7V 89 100 93V 94V +OV +0V 8.20 

Darnnaric TV 86 100 98V KV -OV +0V 8.18 

.Denmark 8V 92_. .:.... 100 38V S9V -OV -OV 8.40 

. EC 7V 34 ZZ5 96V 86V +OV -OV 8^2 

Finland Rep. of B 88... ISO 98 98V -OV -OV 8.33 

Iberduero SA 9 SO 100 99V 98V -OV -OV 9.07 

• Kobe. City of 7V 89 — ISO 98 93V +0V -IV 8.19 

- -K<d». City of 8 90 ... 100 99V -99V +OV -OV 8.05 

? Mf. 3k. Dtvunark 6V SO 150 SSV 99V 0 0 8.61 

•'Norway 7V 85 .7. 2BO 38V 100 +0V +0V 7^8 

'%-DKB 7V 89 100 - 94V 35 +OV -OV 8.24 

: OCT 8V 92 150 98V 89V +0V -OV 8.38 

r Oaki, Ulty of 8V 90 ... 80 10TV102V +0V -1 8. 42 

• Sweden 9V 87 200 105V 106V +OV -OV 8.40 

- World Bank' 8 90 700 87V 98V +0V -0*4 8J28 

? Worfd Benk7V 90 - 250 SSV 97>« +0** “O 1 * 8-36 

- World Bank 10 88 150 107V 108V +0V +1V 8.15 

t World Bank 10 90 200 108V 108V +OV -OV 8.55 

Average prica changes.-. On day +0V on week -OV 

: SWISS FRANC Change on 

-STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day weak Yield 

: Austria Rap., of SV 9b 100 98 36V +0V — OV 5.63 

- Bergen, City of 4V 91 40 81V 82 -Oi 0 5.79 

,j "Bergen. City of £ 90 - 50 10OV1OS — OV -IV 5.89 

BMW Overseas- 4V 91 WO 88V 89 -0% -2 5.54 

; Buhrm’n.Tetreroda 7 90 40 104V 104V -OV -OV G.35 

: Coiwe Nat. Tele. 4V 89 100 t91 81V +0V -iV 5.B5 

. j Copenhagen 4V 91 60 . 86 B6V +0V +0V 6 M 

Council of Eur. 5 89 ... 100 194V 35 +0V -OV 5.75 

Denmark 5V 90 80 99V S9». +0V +0V 5.78 

8B 4V 34 ..I 100 ’ 83V 90V +8V +5V 5.42 

..Bat. de Francs 4V 83 WO B3V 93V +0V +HV B.ZJ 

F. G. H. Hypo. Bk. 6 90 60 1102 102V +0» 2 -OV 6.63 
Finland Rap. of SV 90 80 34V 94V -OV +0V 6.41. 

•GZB 4V 89 IDO 188 88V +QV +1V 636 

HUM 4V 91 35 -m 91V +0V -OV 5J1 

lot-Anter. D«v. 4V 89 Iflq 81V 81V -«v -OV 5.78 

Ipt.-Amer. Dev. 7 90 ... 80 . 104V.104V -OV -IV 6.34 

-Jutland Tele. 5V 50 60^. 198 88V -H5V -OV S.74. 

Malaysia 5 89 80 - 188V 89 +0V +GV 6.69 

News* 5V 90 80 100V 100V +0V -IV 5-70 

Nippon Tel. i T. <V 89 100 91V 91V +2V -ZV S.ff? 

Merges Komm. 4V 91... WO 8SV 85V.-1V-2V 6.19 

OK8 4\ 91 108 188V 87 +&» -2 60S' 

OKB 6 90 w. 100. 1IBV103V 0- -OV 5.55 

Oslo, Cliy of 4V 91 ... 100 - 'MV 86V D -IV 5,08 

PMIIpa UmpS. 5V 92... TOO ' ^V 3V, -OV -IV 5.4B 

Sekisul Pro, Hma. 6-90: BO. 1Q2VW2V 0 -OV 5.S2 

.Shikoku O. Fwr. «, 89 WO 83 S3V -0V -OV 5.76 

-World Bank 4V 89 ISO.- 887, ,89V. ~0V +.0V..5.99 . 

; World Sahfc 4V Si 88 V 88V - IV -OV 6.07 

Average price changes... On day +0V on week -OV 

Change on 

YEN STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 

Australis 5.8 8S- .-. 30- 91V 32V 0 0 8.72 

Auetrtlie 6V 88 30 87V 88V 0 +0V 8.67 

EIB 7V S0 - 12 38V 97V . D -OV. 8-» 

Finland 6.6 S3 10 90V 9lV -OV -OV 8.98 

Finland 6.8 88 10 87V B8 7 , +0V 0 9.00 

Finland. Rep. erf 8V 87 IS 98V 98 0 -OV 8 A3 

Aearage price, chtngaa... On day 0 on week -OV 


Changer an 

OTHER STRAIGHTS Issued Bid Offer day week Yield 
Ball Canada 10V 88 CS 60 81V 92V — OV -IV 12.73 

CIBC 13V 85 CS SO 99V 89V 0 — OV 13J9 

CIBC 11V 85 CS .. .... 60 34V 34- B -OV -IV 13.08 

Federal Dev. 11V 90 CS 60 88’, 89 s , 0 -OV 13.E2 

Fat. Can. lev. 10 84 CS j60 90V 91V 0 -OV 13.21 

GMAC 12 85 CS 50 195V 96V 0 O 13.22 

R. Bk. Canada 10 BB CS . 40 - 90 91 — OV —7 12.40 

Tordom Cpn. 13V 85 CS 30 89 99V -OV -1 13.83 

M. Bk. Unmk. 9 91 EUA 25 S3 7 , 95V 0 -OV 9.82 

SOFTS SV 89 EUA 40 SSV 69 -OV -DV 10SO 

U. Bk. Nrwy 9V DO EUA 18 99V 100V 0 +0V9-48 

Algernons Bk. 8V 84 Fl 75 96V 97V +OV +7V 9.22 

. Algemene Bk. 10 s , 87 FI 400 TOO 101 +0V +OV 10.13 

Bk. Meaa A H. 10 85 Fl 76 100V 101 +0V +0V 9.82 

Hainaken NV 10 87 Fl 75 100 s , 101 +0V +1 S^3 

Norway 8V 84 F| 100 96 s , 96V 0 +0V 9J3 

Philips Lamps 8V 84 Fl 75 96V 97V +DV +0V 9L36 

Aero Paris 13V 87 FFr 150 99V 100V 0 -OV 13.17 

Air Franco 11 84 FFr... 1 20 96V 37V +0V +0V 12.03 

CECA 14V 88 FFr 150 104V WS 7 , 0 -OV 12.78 

Finland 11 84 FFr 80 33V 94V 0 +QV 12.97 

Finland 11V 89 FFr ... 7D SZV 93V 0 — (?V 12J8* 

Gaz de France 11 84 FFr 150 94V 85V 0 -OV 12.48 

IBM Franca II 7 , 84 FFr 120 MV SSV 0 0 13.19 

Renault 9V 95 FFr ICO 87V 83V 0 -OV 13.18 

Sohray et Cia 9V 87 FFr IS G4V 86V 0 -0\ 13J7 

Uid. Max Sw. 14 85 FFr 150 10DV 101V +DV 0 13.54 

Beneficial Fin. 14V SO E 20 98V 99V 0 -OV W.41 

Citicorp O/S 13V 90 E 50 98V 99 0 -OV 13-73 

EIB 11*, 91 C 2® 89V 89V +OV -OV 13 37 

Fin. for lod. 12 s , 89 £ 30 94V 84V -OV “OV 1338 

Fin. for Jnd. 14V 88 £ 20 101 101 V 0 -OV 14.14 

GBn. Elec. Co. 12V 89 C 50 MV 96V +OV +CV 132Z 

Peugeot SA 14 90 L 23 B7V 98V +0V -0 s , 14^2 

Rothschild 14V 90 £ 12 99V 9«V +0% -OV 14.33 

Swed. Ex. Cr. 15V 85 £ 20 103V 104V 0 +0», 14.01 

Banobras BV 90 KD 7 ffl2V 93V 0 -OV 9.40 

CCCE 8V 91 KD 10 ffiSV 93% 0 -D 7 , 9.12 

Sonetrech 8V 90 KD ... 12 192% 92% 0 +0% 9.70 

Afczo SV 87 LuxFr 500 33% 34% -0% +0% TO. ST 

Euratom 8 87 LuxFr ... 500 87% 88% 0 -0 s , 10.65 

Euratom 9% 88 LuxFr... 500 97 93 0 0 10 J3 

EIB 9% 68 LuxFr 600 97% 98% 0 -0% 10.10 

Volvo 9V 87 LuxFr 500 95% 96% -0% -0% 10.48 

FLOATING RATE 

NOTES Spread Bid Offer C.d» C.cpn. C.yt d 

Allied Irish Bk. 5V 87 OV 97% 98% 2/1 1G44 10.64 
Bank of Ireland 5 s , EB *0% 97», 38 s , 21/11 11V 11-59 

Bank of Tokyo 5V 89... »V 97 97% 25/10 9V 9^1 

Barclays O/S Inv. 5 90 OV 97V 98 13/12 9% 9J& 

Bergen Bk. A/S 6 SB... *OV 97% 97V 29/11 12V 12.35 

Bilbao int. NV SV 90 ... OV 95V 97% 29/11 10.06 10-36 

Citicorp O/S F. 83 5*0 99V 99% 23/H TI-44 H-A9 

Citicorp O/S F. 84 tO 99 98% 30/9 11.94 12L03 

C. Itoh 5V 87 0«, 99% 100% 13/3 12% 12-83 

Co-operative Bk. 0 88... OV 98 98% 15/11 11.44 11.84 

Credilenatalt 5% 91 ...5*CV SB SSV 14/12 12.06 12.28 

CNT" 5V 86 50V 100 100% 18/10 18V 18-08 

GZB 5V 89 *OV SSV 1/11 S.ffI 9.66 

Jugobanka 8 88 0% 91 V 93V 23/11 11V 12.60 

led. Bank Japan 5V 67 OV 99% 83% 15/10 18% 18JB7 

UoydB Eurofin 8 SO E... 0 s , 96% SSV 3/1 15 s . 1BJS4 

LTCB Japan 5V 88 OV 98% 98% 13/12 9V 9.76 

LTCB Japan 5V 89 .... . OV SB SSV 7/12 TO% WJ| 

Mira. Han. O/S 5V 34 *0% 97% 98% 30/11 12V 12.37 

Midland IntL Fin, 5 89 OV 97% 38% 20/T2 B% 9.68 

Midland Inti. Fin. 5V 92 OV 97V 98% 5/12 10% 11.10 

Nacional Fin. BV 8S ... OV 97% 38% S/1 9.B9 930 

Nat West 5% 94 50V SSV 99% 11/10 18% ML« 

Nippon Credit 6% 88 ... OV 97V 97% 12/1 S.56 9.91 

Nippon Credit 5 s , B7 ... *0V BBS 98% fl/11 10% 11-03 

Royal Bk. Scot. 5V 94..-3*OV 98% 99V 11/10 9^1 9.41 

Soc. C. de Bque. 6% 37 OV 98 98% 3/10 20.06 20.42 

Standard Chan. 5V 93 0 h 39% 100% 6/3 12.06 12.08 

Svenska Hndlabk. 5 87 OV SfiV 38% 15/1 10 10.17 

Sweden 91 *OV 96% 97 18/10 9.56 9.88 

Williams 8 Glyn 5 s , 91 OV 98V 99% 14/3 12.44 1258 

Bq- S. d’Alg. 4V 89 SF 0% +90 90% 18/12 6% 6.79 

Average price changes... On day 0 on week 0 

CONVERTIBLE Cmr.Cov. Chg. 

BONDS date price ?ld Offer day Prom 

AGA Akt'boiJfl TV 89... 10/79 145 f12D 121 -rl -3.18 

Ajinomoto 7V 95 2/80*15.5 128%129V ^ 0*» 

A co-lffi. rm. E4 1/80 40 95 s , 96% +1V 10J6 

Spoche I. Fin. 8V 95... 12/80 2T.12 138% 139% +0% -1.39 
blocker Ehersy SV 95... 1/81 2.1 J& 106% 107% +0% —5.32 

Tfinon K 34 8/79 570 128% 130% +1 8.6Z 

C-edit Suisso 4% 93 ...10/79 1278 117% TI9% -0% -2.17 
Dale! Inc. 6V 9«t ........11/79SS7J S7% SS% O 20.40 

DDKK 11 90 4/M 324 105% 106% C ‘15.90 

Cyitatoeran 9% 95 . - - ^ 

Enaearch F«n. 3V 3« ... 7/80 30.25 138 -0.94 

1NA Overseas 3% 2030 4^1 « WkW+J* ^ 

‘nchtapaltd. S . f 5 2/81 4S 105% 109V +0% -1JM 

MeidenVha Elec. 7 94.. 12/« *0 J&JII r 2% 2.K 

MEPC 8V 98 2/81 2.47 108% 109% —0% 6.73 

Mitsubishi Cp 6V M.V 10/TO 549J MJJ-U 

Rjcah 6% 95 8/M JK% •«£* 

SBC 6 s , 90 — 9/M 200 100 101 — OV -4.71 

TosV& Cpn. T-, ^ ...10/79 198 116%1WV+4% 2.47 
Union Bk. W 5 M. . 2/M121^ 100% 101 % +1% 0.85 

FuiHau 5 84 Df.l 7/79 CIS 714% 115 s , +0% -1^18 

KTcJC ev S9 DM 9/80 MB 771% ITT, -0% 

Uny Co. 6% 85 DM 11/79 1071 95% 9fi», -CP S 19.63 


9 The Financial .Times Lei. 19M. -ReorodoCtien m wheto 
cr in part In any form not permitted without written 
consent. Data supplied by |nter*Bond Sa wines (a sub- 
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.. BONDTRADE INDEX AND YIELD 
Medium term Long term 
Sep. 19... pm. nj. n.a. n.o. 

Sop. 12... 9.90 10.28 78^3 11.83 
High m.. 53.58 (78/6) 89.19 (2/1) 
Low ’80... 86.32 (2/4) 71.54 (2S/2) 

EUROBOND TURNOVER 
[nominal value In Sm) 

U.S. S bonds Cedel Euroclaar 

Last week 2.633.0 2^58.4 

PTOWoiM week ... 1.730.7 2,194.9 

Other bonds 

Last week 34BJ5 491 J 

Previous week ... 587.2 319.9 


* No information available — 
previous day's price. 

f Only one market maker 
supplied a price. 

STRAIGHT BONDS: The yield 
is tbe yield to redemption of the 
mid-price: the amount issued is 
in millions of currency units ex- 
cept for Yen bonds where it is 
in biliions. Change on week= 
Change over price a week earlier. 

FLOATING RATE NOTES: 
Denominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Coupon 
shown is minimum. G.dte=Date 
next coupon becomes effective. 
Spread = Margin above six-month 
offered rate {% three-month; 
5 above mean rate) for U.S. 
dollars. C.cpn=Tbe current 
coupon. Cy]d=Tbe current yield, 

CONVERTIBLE BONDS: De- 
nominated in dollars unless 
otherwise indicated. Chg. day= 
Change on day. Cnv. date = First 
date for conversion into shares. 
Cnv. price ^Nominal amount of 
bond per share expressed in 
currency Of share at conversion 
rate fixed at issue. Prem= Per- 
centage premium of tbe current 
effective price of acquiring 
shares via the bond over tbe 
most recent price of the shares. 

The list shows the 200 latest 
international bonds for which 
an adequate secondary market 
exists. The prices over the past 
week were supplied by: Arab 
Company for Trading Securities 
SAK; Kre diet bank NV; Credit 
Commercial de France; Credit 
Lyonnais; Commerzbank AG; 
Deutsche Bank AG; Westdeutsche 
Landes bank Girozentrale; Banque 
Generate du Luxembourg SA; 
Banque Internationale Luxem- 
bourg: "Kredielbank Luxembourg; 
Algemene Bank Nederland NV; 
Pierson. Heldrin? and" Pierson: 
Credit Suisse/Swiss Credit Bank; 
Union Bank of Switzerland; 
Afcroyd and Smiihers; Bankers 
Trust International; Bondtrade; 
Credit Commercial de France 
(Secs.) London; Citicorp Inter- 
national Bank; Daiwa Europe 
•XV; Deltee Trading Company; 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corpora- 
tfon; ESC: First Chicago; 
-Goldman Sachs International 
Corporation: Hambros Bank: IBJ 
International; Kidder Peabody 
International; 'Merrill Lynch; 
Morgan Stanley International; 
Nesbitt Thomson; Orion Bank: 
Salomon Brothers International: 
Samuel Montagu and Co„ Scan- 
dinavian Bank; Strauss Turnbull 
and Co.; Sumitomo Finance Inter- 
national; S' G. Warburg and Co.; 
Wood Gundy. 

Closing prices on September 19 


This announcemeni appears as a maiter erf reoord only 



African Development Bank 
Banque Africame de Developpement 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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i 

I 

I 
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French Eraiics 650,000,000 . 
Seven-Year Multicurrency Stctndby Credit .Facility. 


Lead Managed by 

Credit Commercial de France * 


Credit Agricole 


' . :i _.T ; — ' — ■/ ■ "-'Managed TT_ . . 

TTie Arab Investment Company S AA (RiyckDi) * The Bank of Tbfcyo.Ltd. 

Banque Biuxelles Lambert S-A_ * Banque Worms * Chemical Bank International Group 
Credit Lyonnais -Bruxelles ♦ DG BANK Deutsche Genossenschaftsbanfe * Hist Chicago Limited 
Morgan. Gluaianty Trust Company of New York * National Westminster Group 
Sod6te G6n6rale • Standard Chartered Bank limited 


Co-mcmaged by 

Banque Internationale ft Iansmbourg SA. * Libyan Arab Foreign Bank 

Mitsui Finance Astei limited ♦ Nippon European Bank SA. - 

Funds prowded by 

Tha Aw/h Tn ww J i nonf Pnmprmy SJLA. (Btyndh) • Th© Bemk olTbkyo, LW. * Banque Bruxelles Lambert SA. 

Banque mtemattonale & Luxembourg SA Basque Lauis-Dreyfus en Suisse SA.. Zuricii 
Bayeiische HypoOieken- tmcl Wechsel-Bani * Bilbao International Bank (J ersey ) limited * Chemical Bank 
Credit Agricole (Chicago Branch.) » Cr6ditLycmnais-Bruxelles * DC BANK INTERNATIONAL So ri6fe Anonyme 
Ptesdner Pqnic AirtiBnjft^ncfVfrff Rrmrh) * The FiistNahoricfl Bank ol Chicago . Genossensdiaflliche Zentralbank AG ■ Vienna 

Tritpmfrrirmrfi cfor Ronic Umitod. i/mdan Brcm A • jcqxm International Bank NA. • Libyan Arab Foreign Bank 

London * Canffnenial Bankers Limlied * Marine Midland Basic, NA. * Mtism Hncmce Asia Umiled 
Morgan Qnaitmty Trust Company of New York - National Bans ol Aba Dhahi * Nippon European Banks A 
FffiSbt&ghNcdianalBcmk * SkandmavislroEnskildaBanken * Soctetd Gdndialo • Sodete GenOralo/SociOlo Centrals de Banque 
Soflcl (SodetG nna&cteie pour l’AmOnque Latino) • Standard Chartered Bask Limited • State Bank ol India * Wonns Finance NY 


Arranged by 


Credit Agricole 


Credit Commercial de France- 




Ageri 

Credit Commeidal de France 


June 1930 
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16 


871a r AGF Industries... 

USB flMF„ ana 

I4«a AM Inti 17k 

25 [ARA.. 35 

57k ]A5A -.. 7Bl„ 

17 =AVX Corp„ 34!j, 

34<: [Abbott* Labi......: 54k 

18 Aetna Clove.—...' 53 
397a Adobe Oil A Gam.’ 62k 
30 .Aetna Life ft Gas- 39k 
15 jAhmanaon (H.F.) 23k 
v&% Air Prod ft Cham 50k 

8k I Ataond : 11 in 

25k ! Albany Wl 33k 

7*a ; Alberto -Cu hr. 15 

lam Aibortwn'*... • 25k 

23 Alcan Aluminium 1 37 k 
255a Alco Standard....: 85 
25 k Alegheny Ludm n S7i* 
4214 Ailed Chemical-,; 53k 

19k AUled Store*. • 25k 

23 MlfvChalmera....' 32k 
12 Alpha Porto- i 17k 


(Alcoa. 

(AmaL Sugar.. 


innw. ousar ....... 

Amax ! 

lAmarada Hew ...‘ 

Am. Afrflnee 

Am. Brandi... .... 


Am. Broad cam ta . 

i Am. Can.- 

i Am. Cyanamid . . 
,Am. Elect. Pwr...- 
.Am. Exprew .. .. 
lAm. Gan. Inence.' 
iAm. Hoimt ft Ok.. 
Am. Heme Prod-. 
Am.Hoip.su p ply. 
.Am. Medical Int. 

.Am. Motors 

Am. Nat Resoea- 

[Am. Patti na. 

(Am. Qaamar Pet.. 


454 (Am. Stamlard- 

SOU Urn- Storm. 

45k fan. Tel. ft Tel- 

22 k lAmfao 

53 U (AMP 

16k lAmpox 

144 jAmatar. 

30Sa (Amatead Inds- 
14 knotior Hocks - 

SI 'Anha i<ur.Rli 


21 faihauMr*Bh ... 

19k faoata. 

26 Archer Daniel* 
23 u lArmce... 


! 12sg Armatreng GK- 

16k AaamaraOil 

I 30k lAaareo. 

I 27k Ashland Oil 

17k Axsd D Goods— 
38k Atlantic Rich— 

32k Automata Prg— 

19k Avco 

15k Avory Inti 


Avnet | 

Avon Prods. 

Baker Inti J 

Balt. Gas ft El | 

Ban cal Trist- 

Bangor Punta. ...i 
Bank Amarios-J 

Bank of NY I 

Bankers Tot. N-Y. 
Barry Wr1ght...-.| 
Bausohft Lom b.. 

Baxt Trav Lab 

Beatrice Foods... 
Beckman lnatr— 

Baker Inds. 

Bell ft Howell..-, 
i Ball Industries..-' 

IBendix. - 

I Beneficial.. 


IS (Beth SteeL [ 25 U 

40 Big Three lndo...i 62k 
17Ss I Black ft Deoker.j 22k 

22 I Block HR — .! 334 

23k [Blue Bell 1 314 

32 Boeing 40k 

27k Boise Cascade— ' 3&k 

198s -Borden ) 25k 

30 Borg-Wamer. - 41 

97* Branlff Inti • 6k 

BOTg (Briggs Strain. 27k 

30k (Bristol-Myers. SO* 

28k BP. 34k 

15k Brockway Glass.' 18 

175 b Drown. 33k 

34k i Brown Forman B 83k 
aiTg Brown Grp--— 337 b 
20k IBrown ft Sharp- 327 b 
13 k ,Brown g-Ferrls,... 254 
10k 'Brunswlak. ; 154 


24k : 155 b 
234 i 15 
785 b 1 35 
4BJ 8 | 25k 

86 61k 

53k 344 

55 43k 

747 b 55 k 

80 I 27 
33k I 254 
271g ! 1B7« 

20 j 13k 
44k 1 39k 
30k | 10 
30 | 31 

SB | 265a 


(Bucyms-Eiie 

Burlington Ind 

(Burlington Nrhn.; 

|Bumdy 

-Burroughs 

[CBI Inds 

(CBS : 

cpc inti — 

Campbell Red L-- 
.Campbell Soup- 
[Damp boll Tagg— 

! Canal Randolph.! 

'Can- Pacific 

|Carllale Corp i 

Carnation 

.Carp Tech 


22k » 14k 
59k 43k 
60k 404 

47k 294 

15k Hk 
21i a 97a 
27k 816a 

17 Ilk 
89k 12k 

Ik 1 
88k 197 b 

107b 8 

43k 16 

46k 34k 

447 fl S5 Tb 
31 195e 

42k 26k 

25k 17 

lilt Bis 
46k 30T 8 


(Carter Hawley 224 

Caterpillar 57k 

Celanese Cora . J 54k 


Celaneaa Corp . J 54k 

Central ft 8W i 13k 

Central Soya ( I67g 

Central Tel Util J 25k 

Certain- teed 16 

Cessna Aircraft-! 21k 
Champ HomeBMl lk 

Champ Ind 25k 

Champ 8p Plug-! 10k 

Charter Co- j 16 

Chaw Mannhatn 43k 

Chemical NY 42fia 

Cheese Pond 30k 

Chasno System- 41k 
Chicago Pneum. 234 

Chrysler 104 

Chubb— i 44k 


537g ( 27 
24k I 17k 
46k ! 27k 
89 l 14k 
39k ' 29k 
37k : 26 
116b I 8 
Ilk I 678 
38 I 2Bk 
7k . 4 

174 ; ilk 
94 '• 64 
53k : 35k 


(Cincinnati Mil— .j 537 b 

iGIticorp ...1 22k 

I Cities Service — j 444 

|Ctty lnvastg 87k 

iCJark Equipment 37k 
iCIeve Cliffs Iron. 324 

(Clorax I Ilk 

duett Paaby ; 104 

(Coca Cola. - 33k 

Coca Bti. NY 664 
[Colgate Palm— 16k 
Collins Alkman—i 97 b 
C olt Inds i 474 
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1980 ! Sept 

High i Low , stock , 19 


4e ; 35 [Columbia Gas —1 36k 
37 ( 87 [Columbia Piet-] 35k 


80k i 16 k .Combined Int ... 19 k 

an. am: 1— ' 04.. 


85k : 47k Combustn. Eng-! 84k 
134 i Gk Combustn.Equlp; 7 
227g 17k i Cm with Edison. J 20 

45 Sb ■ BOii -.Comm. Satellite.; 42k 



mi 


tie* 






27k < 20k 
13k f 104 
614 404 


714 

; 31 

26k , 

1 17 


85k | 66k 




TT 


43 . , 

33 I 214 
84 
42 
53 
12 
30 


48k ' 3»k 


52k 21k 

347b 24k 





rti 


937 8 i 634 
66k i 27k 


m 


MoDomaloe. 




884 27k 

47k 32k 


28k I 19k 
33k I »k 
11 6k 




rrrfi 


27k I 22k 
274 217s 


6lEfl ; 364 
50k • 257 8 






ifi|00o(l2.700 









High Low 


AUSTRALIA 

Sydney All Ord. (1988/88) B302I 8M.S2 1 887.48 a SO .18 984.82 118/9) 790.00 (2/1) 

Metal ft Mlnrfs. (1BM/59) 8607.74|8607.1C!flM6.7WB4M.B1 BC80.85 (14/2) 4681 M (28/5) 


AUSTRIA 

Credit Akden (2/1/82) 


Ind. dlv. yield 5 


sept 12 ( Sept 6 


5.74 5.72 





High [ Low 




2*230) 1,825 


HONGKONG 

Hang Sang Bank (31/7/84) 

1282,88 

1 1 ■ 

«K,7B)1244ASi1S&9I 

1M2.M 03/8) 

788.9 ciain 


ITALY 

Benea Comm. itaJ (1872) 

187^8 

134^8) IMJJt) IHA1 

W.4S (18/9) 

13.11 (2/1) 



Ind. PIE Ratio 


tone flov. Bond Yield 


H.YAE. ALL COMMON 

1980 

High i u,w 

74.81 74.36 74.B7*73,4li 74.81 (55.30 
I I ; i ffS/at ! lZ7/5> 


8.63 


11.03 I 


.04 


3 


Rises and Fa Is i NORWAY 
sept IS.Sapt 18 Sept 17 SatoKtlflim 


JAPAN 

Dow Average (1BA/49) 
Tokyo NOW 8E (4(1(58/ 


issues Traded.J.1,931 1,940 1,911 

Rises- i 967 j 705 1 1.098 

Fain- : 591 I B79 I 485 




„ ; ^ ■ — fBETZ— “ i Ml I B79 i-485 

431 74.3674.57*73.411 74.81 | 55.30 Unclumowl &18 I 356 j p28 

, . ; (18/91 ’ (Z7/5) New Highs — I 8S4 , 278 

' New Lowe. — ' 3 I o 

■ i 1980 

MOKn«AL ( Beptlaent i Seoul Sept [ 1 

j 19 ( 18 ; 1Y t 16 High . Low 

industrial j wwsl sw-as 1 ssmik 4M.w (H/fT I B 2&21 mat 

combined ' ! saB.is) 8B7 .h| i7i.bb; sbs^e] *78,80 \ m,w p7/n 

TORONTO CoiHposJtef2,301.z! #814.1- 3*29.0, 224JJ /17l8) j 1702.5 (77/ft 


Low 

Hus mm 


NEW YORK ACTIVE STOCKS 
Change 

Stacks Closing an 

traded price day traded price 

535.700 15V - *1 Wam«r-L*mli#rt 501.000 22 

522.BQ0 66V 4 V Himischfeger . 




301,41 826. 



& 




a 


Hournann (PL. 
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ll 




Z7U 128/4) 


rhflnnH WORLD 

Stock, Closing on B “ «*«» 


- 156.1 . U ».4 I IBS. 7 j 


18LB (J7/5) 


T«aco S19JOO 3Ak 

Johns -MonullFe . 514.400 29V 


Hamiechfager 


— Seem Roebuck 464,500 


LTV - 


ATT 

Brunswick 


trice day 

22 + V 

16V - V 
17V — 

54V + V 

15V + V 


Bee* values of aU huflese ere 100 axnpt'NY8£ AR Common— GO; Standard 1 J5S" B ' i?95 
end Poore— TO; end Toronto — IJJOO; die (set maned baaed on 1975. tEeci tiding 
bento- .2400 jndurtrWs. 1 400 IndasirtMe plte AOIRHMbs. 40 Fhwndek snd 
20’ Transports, e Closed, u Unavailable. 































































































































Freight & Passenger Transport 


TV Rental, Relay, 

Overseas Broadcasting, *Sef 

£13,895,000* Electronic Manufactures & Music Services 


Advance Services Ltd. i 

Richmond Park Laundry Co. Ltd. » ■ 

Initial Services Ltd. (41.9% share) H T1 


Linen Hire, U 

Laundry & Ancillary Services 


Boulton&PauI Ltd. 

Bill 

£5,905,000 

Joinery, Steel rrH 

Construction & Access Equipment 

1 Argus Press Holdings Ltd- 
Electrical Press Ltd. 

M M H 

£4,841,000 . 

Printing & Pubfishing 



•Excludes Rediffusion’s share of profits of certain fellowsubsidlaries. 


Note: All the profits shown above relate to the Com panies’ activities descn bed 
and do not indude other interests. 


Extracts from the Statementby the 
Chairman, Sir john Spencer Wills 

It was not an easy year for industry. 


cope with the Sects of major strikes in 
roadJhaulage, engineering, BntishSteel ana 
Independent Tfelevision. Yet, apart from 
Rediflusion, winch continued to mane time, 

andlMtedliansportandThames Revision, 

which both tumedinlower contributions^ 
our other major interests increased their 
profits, some of them quite appreciably, in 
file circumstances, it is disappointing , that 
our pre-tax profit should show no greater 
progress but the answer is to be found in 
thehighinterest rates which ruled during 
most of the year Profit, brfom interest, 
xoseby £12.15 million, to £92.57 million, 
hut an increase in interest charges of just 

on70per cent reduced this improvement 
to £3.44mflliQDL Relative to this swingeing 
mcieasemin^ roseby only 

23perc^tduring the year. # • 

Thebroadrange of our mterests is one 

of BETk strengths. Our policy is tobufldup 
the good businesses by internal growth ana 
selective aicq^tim of undertakings . - 
operating within the rangeofom present 
activities. It is the application of this policy 
rafter than .fiie.acquisitionpf new andun- 
related businesses which has increased our 
profit ffom£41m21ion to £71mponover 
thelastfive years. ... 


The BET Group comprises 
a number of companies engaged in 


Those activities and the profits 
from them are shown above, toge 
the names of the princips 
contributing companies 


Smnmaiy of Results 



Profit before taxation 
Taxation 

ftofitaftertaxationandroinority interests 
Deferred Ordinary Kvidends 

Earnings per 25p Deferred Ordinary Share 

Drvidendper 25p Deferred Ordinary Share 


Year to 31st March 


1980 

£ 

71.076.000 

27.600.000 
36,303,000, 

11.263.000 


1979- 

£ 

67.640.000 

24.481.000 

35.458.000 

11.138.000 


24.4p 24.1p 

ISJlp . . 7-572p 


Outlook 

Ithasbeenmypracticeforanumber 

of years to give shareholders my personal 
views on the outcome of the current year. 

Intheli^rtofthecountryheconomicposition- 
and the resultant rapid and pronounced 

r-Vigngpj; in business fortunes which haye 
t^ifp.n place recently, it will come as no 

surprise that I am not prepared to make a 

forecast this year. This in no way implies 
pessimism on my part; it is simply that ■ 
■ whatever l may say today, could be rendered 
significantly misleading in amatter of weeks 
andbeof no use to shareholders. Suffice it 
to say that the Group is in good shape and 
- well equipped to deal with whatever the _ 

fhture holds. 

fir you would like a copy of the Report & 

I' Accounts please send this coupon to: 

■ The Company Secretary, _ ■ 

1 The British Electric Traction Company, Ltd, 

. | _ gqat tnri Ho use, Eccadilly, London W1X6AS. 


L-- 
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John Laing wins £12.4m 
BP contract in Scotland 


MAJOR extensions are to be 
made to BF Petroleum Develop- 
ment's offices in Scotland on 
the Farbum Industrial Estate 
at Dyce, Aberdeen. 

The contract is worth £12.4m 
and has gone to John Laing 
Construction. 

The project calls for a six- 
storey office extension in two 
blocks, a five-level multi-storey 
car park, and a part single, part 
two-storey extension to a staff 
restaurant The work is due to 
begin later this month and is 
scheduled for completion by 
December. 1982. 

Construction of the office 
blocks, W’hich will provide an 


additional 8,235 square metres 
of fioor space, will be of re- 
inforced concrete frame with 
precast concrete cladding. The 
780-space car park ujill be of 
composite precast and in situ 
concrete. The restaurant will 
have a steel frame with con- 
crete casing. 

Architects are Mackie 
Ramsay and Taylor: consulting 
engineers are W. A_ Fairhurst 
and Partners and Ramsay and 
Cbalmers: consulting engineers 
(mechanical and electrical) are 
Wallace' Whittle and Partners: 
quantity surveyors are W. L 
Talbot and Partners. 

Down in the south at Ayles- 


bury. Bucks., Laing has won a 
£Hrn contract for over 50 indus- 
trial units. 

The contract, awarded by 
Aylesbury Vale District Council, 
calls for single-storey units In 
various sizes and totalling 6,650 
square metres at Bearbrook 
Industrial Precinct There is 
to be a phased handover of the 
units with completion scheduled 
for September 1981. 

Laiog 'Group member Ground 
Engineering is undertaking site 
investigation for the fourth 
stage of the Taff Vale trunk 
road in Mid-Glamorgan. This 
contract, awarded by the Welsh 
Office is worth £50,000. 


Partington moves forward 


THE VALUE of work recently 
awarded to T. Partington and 
Son (Builders') of Oldham, 
together with building 
scheduled to commence soon, 
totals more than £6.5m, says the 
company, which adds that a 
further £4.1m is at an advanced 
stage of negotiation. 

Total forward order book 
represents a substantial re- 
covery for the company which, 
at the turn of the year, suffered 
the cancellation of a numbei 


of ' major contracts due to 
Government cuts. 

The new work, however, is in 
addition to £l3.6m worth of 
contracts at various stages 
presently under construction. 

Ail new work — with the ex- 
ception of a £2S0,000 new ward 
floor at Oldham and District 
General Hospital — is for 
bousing in the Greater Man- 
chester and Lancashire areas. 

At Higher Broughton more 
than 100 dwellings will be 


New work for Eve 


LARGER OF two contracts, 
together worth £2.4m, awarded 
to Eve Construction is for a 
new switch-house on which 
work has just commenced in 
Wharf Road, off City Road. 
London, EC1, for the transmis- 
sion and . technical services 
division of the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board at 
Guildford, Surrey. 

Work includes construction 
of a 56.5 x 40 metre switch- 
house on piled foundations to- 
gether with associated external 
works of cable troughs, 
drainage, roads and service 
ducts. 

Superstructure is of precast 
and in situ concrete to 11 


metres above road level, and 
a further 18 metres of steel 
framed construction. External 
cladding is mainly protected 
metal troughed sheets with 
brick infill panels at lower 
level. 

The company has also 
started work on a ££m contract 
for Phase 1 diversion o! 
sewers on the Ml motorway 
widening scheme located 
principally in the Watford/ 
Garston area of Hertfordshire. 

This involves laying of 
sewers np to 1.95 metres 
diameter and precast concrete 
box culverts in open cut and 
headings. 


added to Salford's stock under 
a contract worth nearly £2m. 
Other Salford contracts include 
one for £1.74m at Worsley and 
£70S,000-pIus at Lower 
Broughton. 

The company is to build 109 
flats for the North British 
Housing Association at Black- 
bum under a contract worth 
£ 1.32m, and at Warrington New 
Town it has secured a deal for 
timber frame housing 
(£829,000). 


Tower 
moves into 
Europe 

IN AN agreement signed 
between Tower Scaffolding 
(UK) and SIBA.TP (the Belgian 
division of Outinord SA) the 
latter company is to market and 
distribute Tower's range of pro- 
ducts, including Transfix. Trans- 
form - and Transwall 600, in 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

The Belgian company will 
have exclusive selling rights in 
this agreement and already over 
£100,000 worth of products have 
been exported for construction 
sites in Belgium. 


Awards to 
Wimpey top 
£5m 

CONTRACTS worth over £5ra 
have been won by Wimpey. The 
largest, valued at £2.37m. for 
the city of Kingston upon Hull, 
north Humberside, is for the 
erection of 196 dwellings 'at 
Rosamond Street, The major 
part of the contract is to be 
constructed in Wimpey no fines 
technique, the remainder in 
traditional brick construction. 

The contract which induces 
site development and external 
works (not roads and sewers; 
is expected to start in October. 

In Kent, Wimpey has won two 
contracts jointly valued .at 
about £2.1m. 

One is for the London 
Borough of Bexley for which 
the company is to build .56 two 
storey houses in Ofibome Road, 
Belvedere, together with 
garages, roads and. external 
works. The contract is due to be 
completed in December 1981. 

The other contract is for the 
National Westminster Bank and 
is for modernisation and altera- 
tions to the latter’s High Street, 
Chatham premises. 

'Work on this is scheduled for 
completion in June 1982. The 
cost is expected to be about 
£lm. 

For English Industrial Estates 
Corporation, Wimpey is to 
undertake a £352.000 contract 
for the construction of an 
advanced factory at Riverside . 
Park Industrial Estate, Middles- 
brough. Other contracts are for 
ICI (£270,000) for a variety of 
works at the agricultural divi- 
sion’s Billingham works Cleve- 
land and include tank founda- 
tions. plant access road, a two 
storey control room, new and 
refurbished road ^works and 
associated minor civil works. 



.CRENDOK 


! FRAMEWORKS 


The right way 
to build 


FACTORIES OFFICES 
&WAR&KMJSES fcr 

| CNENDOK CONCRETE CO. ITU 
Loog Creadon Bucks. 

Tafc 2Q848L 




This is the first of two new roll-on/roll-off 
berths in Dover to have been completed 
by Mears. Contractors. The £7m contract 
scheduled for completion in October will - 
provide Dover Harbour Board’s Eastern 
Docks ferry terminal with two, double 
width, split level ramps to permit simultaneous 
vehicle loading and unloading from vessels. 


The contract being carried oat by Mears 
is on. the site of a previous project 
undertaken by the company In 1998 When . 
it constructed a hoverporL That facility has 
been replaced by a new international 
h overport terminal also built by Mears 
which is now operational in the town’s 
"Western Docks- 


London warehouses 


WORK ON site has commenced 
on a £i.5m contract awarded 
to Willment Bros, by Asda 
Securities for the construction 
of 15 industrial -units in four- 
blocks at Thomas Road. London 
E14. 

Warehouses 1 will be con- 
structed on in situ concrete 
column bases and ground 
beams, and in view of the dose 
proximity of the Limehouse Cut 
Canal there will also be some 
augered piling. 

Superstructure will be of 
structural steel portal frames 
with concrete casings to -the 
stanchions. External walls are 
to be of facing brick to a height 
of two metres with plastic 


coated steel cladding above ex- 
tending to the eaves. 

The internal walls lining will 
be Thermaii te blockwork and 
the roof will be clad with plas- 
tic coated- plasterboard over 
purlin lining while the mezza- 
nine floors are to be of rein- 
forced - concrete construction 
with steel beams and stanchions. 


New move 
by Gilbert 
Ash 


No need to 
move out 


Housing 

projects 

LOUGHBOROUGH boulder Wile 
Liam Davis has won five con-i 
tracts totalling more than £2ta 
to undertake modernisation pro-' 
jeds for local authorities in the: 
East Midlands. 

At Thringstone, Leicester- 
shire. the company is to up-date; 
64 houses ..for ‘North • West 
Leicestershire District Council;-- 
32. houses at Arnold, Notting^ 
hamshire for Gedling Borough 
Council; 82 houses at Wigston/ 
Leicestershire for the Oadbyl 
and Wigston Borough Council" 
and 38 fiats in Nottingham lor' 
the City Council. ; _ 

. -Fifth project is awarded by v 
Bro xtowe Borough Council for 
the modernisation of 103 
dwellings at Stapleford, Nott- 
inghamshire, and covers the: 
seventh phase of a major htk 
provement programme with 1 
which the company; has been 
associated on a continuous basis- 
far the past six years. 


SWEDISH manufactured pro- 
filed alu minium bonded to "an 
absorbent underlining called 
NoConDrop is being used to • 1i[7 1 

re-roof a number of dwellings in Vv QlPG 

t nr Th*» Oldham Metrnnolitsm JAJI V " cVl.V'iJ 


Gibb office 


for the Oldham Metropolitan 
Borough Council without the 
tenants moving out." This Is the 
first installation in the UK 
where the NoConDrop. bonded, 
underlining has been specified 
as an added precaution against 
condensation. 

NoConDrop is a Komigal 
aluminium profiled building 
sheet with a coating of conden- 
sation-absorbing glass fibre 
fabric ou the. underside. 


A NEW- office has been 
lished at. 124, Cathedral Road,- 
Cardiff for Sir Alexander Gibbr 
and Partners which has been 
retained by the Welsh Develop- 
ment Agency as consultant civil.: 
engineer for a planning study 
for proposed industrial sites in* 
Newport, Gwent 
This office Is to be under the 
direction of resident assodate,- 
J. Bw Allen. - 


Modernising homes 


ALFRED - BOOTH company. 
Unit Construction^ has an- 
nounced a £L9m contract, to 
modernise 172 homes In Milton. 
Glasgow for the City of 
Glasgow District CounciL 
Work includes internal 
modernisation and external 
maintenance work. 


THE FORMATION of a new 
company to handle all construc- 
tion contracts which are let on 
the basis of a management con- 
tract or on a prime cost plus 
fixed fee basis has been 
Internally, new central heat- announced by Gilbert Ash Scot- 
tish Holdings which represents 
the Scottish interests of Bo vis. 

This results from an increas- 
ing demand in Scotland for 
accelerated bnilding contract 
procedures such as fee and 
management forms of contract, 
it is stated. 


ing, kitchen _ and bathroom 
fittings and rowirlng form the 
major work. 

Outside, the properties are to 
be pebble-dashed, and new bin 
stores are to be provided plus 
remedial work to footpaths and 
boundary walls. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


CALL FOR OFFERS 
CONSULTANT REQUIRED 

EMIRATES AND INV. GO. LTD. 

Telex: 524 P.O. Box: 7036 Telg.: EMSU-KM 
Teh.: 79768 - 79687 - 73335 - 71080 - 80695 - 73245 

OFFERS f OR CONSULTANCY AND SUPERVISION 
OF CIVIL WORKS 

INTRODUCTION: 

Due to expansion of programmes and -works of Emirates and 5udan 

Investment Co. Ltd. the Managing- Director invites offers from 

qualified Engineering Consultancy firms (inside and outside Sudan) 

for the following jobs: — 

(1) Supervision of civil works of Portsudan Hotel (a turn-key job). 
Tender documents (in English only) could be obtained against 
cash payment of three hundred and twenty live sterling 
pounds 1325) or equivalent in convertible currency. 

(2) Supervision of civil works of Poultry Farm at Jebel Awlia (also 
a turn-key job). Tenders for the project have been called for 
recently. 

Tender documents could be obtained against cash payment, of 
one hundred sterling pounds ( 1 00) or equivalent in convertible 
currency. Consultancy firms can bid for more than orie job. 

TENDER TERMS: 

(The details are In the document) . _ 

'(A) Offers should include information and full details about the 
consulting firm, including registration, staff list of both 
permanent and non-permanent and should 'state clearly names, 
qualifications, experience, engineering references, duties and 
guarantees required. 

(B) The dosing date of offers is twelve o'clock a.m., Wednesday. 
October 1 5th, 1980. Tenders should be delivered to the 
company Head Office, Fifth Floor, Altaka Building. Acbra Street, 
Khartoum. 

(C) The Managing Director of Emirates and Sudan .Investment Co. 
Ltd. is not bound to accept the lowest or anjr other, offer. 


COMPANY NOTICES 


NEW KLEINFONTEIN PROPERTIES LIMITED 

.. INTERIM REPORT 

FINANCIAL! 

Tlnr unaudited revulo of the Croup'a operation* for the six .mouths . ended 
JOUi June 1980 are ax tallows:— 


SI* month* ended 50 June 
1980 1979 


Net Lou 


RS8 182 


R7S430 


Year ended 
31 December 1979 


R158 131 


PROPERTY! 

Although a formal deed of sale was signed during April, 1980 Involving a 
purchase consideration . of R7S0 OOO lor approximately tour hectares of the 
Company's ground on the tarm Klelnfontdn 67 I.R.. Benonl, Ft has been deemed 
Imprudent to reflect the transaction la the Financial Stat eme nt* lor the six . months 
because of an unfulfilled suspensive condition In the deed or sale which requires 
the Company to Obtain the consent Of the Provincial Administration to*' the major 
commercial development envisaged by the purchaser. It la anticipated that the 
appropriate consent will be forthcoming shortly In which esse tie deed of sale 
vrtll become binding, resulting In a substantial profit accrgal. At that stage 
physical development of the oroond will also become possible and it la confidently 
predicted that this will result In extensive commercial, business and prestige 
residential development on the Company's adjoining ground. 

DUMPS AND RESIDUAL MINING TITLE: . 

The services of Messrs. J B. Modd & Partners Incorporated'. Consulting 
Mining Engineers, were engaged to undertake the investigations and feasibility 
studies In respect of the Company's mining residues. The Initial results, viewed 
against the present gold price, have been sufficiently encouraging to warrant an 
extension of the Investigations, 

By Order at the Board. 

J. S. HAM MILL 
E. BROOM 
• Directors 

Registered oficc 
as Commissioner Street, 

Johannesburg. 

22 September 198D. 


TECHNICAL TRANSLATION 

A comprehensive translation service for engineeeUng subjects for the 
People's Republic of China, the Middle East, Eastern Europe Including 
Russia and Latin America. Plus complete in-house typesetting, artwork 
and printing facilities for Specifications, B.a.Q’s, Legal Documents, and 
Technical Manuals. Also translations by Telex and Facsimile. 

For details contact David Mealing 

WORLD-WIDE L4NGU4GES 

74 Newman Street, London W1P SLA, England. Telephone: 01-636 4166. 

Telex: 88S41Z4. Facsimile; 636 9147 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT 

RATES 


Commercial & Industrial 
Property. Businesses 

per 

line 

£ 

Single 

column 

cm 

f 

lor Sale/Wanud 

7.00 

19-50 

Residential Propeny 

5.00 

15.00 

Appointments 

Business & Investment 

7d0 

19.50 

Opportunities 

800 

25.00 

Personal 

6.00 

15.00 

Motor Cars 

6.00 

15.00 

Hotels a Travel 

5.00 

15.00 

Comnacts & Tenders 

7.00 

19.50 

Book Publishers 

— 

net 9.00 

Premium positions 

available 


(Minimum size 30 column emo) 
£2.50 per single column cm extra' 
For further details write ro 
Classified Advertisement 

Manager 
Financial Times 
10, Cannon Street, EC4P 4BY 


COMPANY NOTICE 


KINGDOM OF DENMARK 


ussioa.ooo.ooo floating rate 

MOTES DUE 198B 

In accordance with the prsvbons of 
the Notes, notice if hereby give* Hi*t 
lor :lur initial Interest ported from 
September 19. 1980 to MaroJi 19. 
19S1 the Notes wlH cerrv aw interest 
r*ie of T2?i% per annum. 

The Interest parable <jn the relevant 
Interest payment date March 19. 1981 
agamst coupon No. 1 will be 
USS16.183.TB per Note, 

Reference Agent-. 
kredietbank sa, 
LUXEMBOURG EOISE. 


PERSONAL 


IB MEtft VtMEKT— Swnl your tribute In 
a form tlut never lad es —w ith a dona, 
tjon to help old people In need. Help 
pie Aged. Room FTB13. 32. Dover 
Street. London W1 7T2. 


NOTICE OF 
RATE OF INTEREST 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

U .5^30 ,000,000 
FLOATING RATE NOTES 
DUE 7987 

In accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Interest Determina- 
tion Agency Agreement between 
Credit Lyonnais and National 
Bank of Abu Dhabi. Paris 
Brandi, dated as of 29di August. 

1980. notice is hereby given that 
the rate of interest: has been 
fixed at 1212%, and that the 
amount payable on 18th March, 

1981, against Coupon No. 1 will 
be U.5.5 322.09 and that 'such 
amount has been computed on 
the actual number of days 
elapsed (181) divided by 360. 
By”. National Bank of Abu Dhabi, 

Paris Branch. 

Reference Agent. 



CHILEAN EXTERNAL LONG TERM 
PERT — LAW NO . 0962 

CHILEAN «!;% LOAN IMS 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN tint att the 
outstanding bonds of tire above tean will 
be redeemed at par on 1st October 1980. 
from which date all Interest thereon will 
cease- 

These bonds when presented at the 
office ol N. M. RotbsOrfkf 4 Son United 
for redemption man have the, coupon 
dated 1st April 1981. ml all subsequent 
cocoons, attached. ■ 

The usual interval of four dear, days 
wHt be required tor examination 
CHILEAN. GOVERNMENT 41.41 RONDS 
FOR £279.000 NOMINAL CAPITAL 
HAW OF 7TH SEPTEMBER. 19101 - 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN thu • Drawing 

01 Bonds of the above loan took place 
on- 11th September. 1980 attended by 
Mr. Keith Francis Croft Baker, of tire 
firm c f John Venn A Sons, Notary Public, 
when the following bond* were drawn tor 
redemption at par on 1st October. I960, 
tram which date all Interest thereon will 

T Bonds ol £100 nominal ca pital each 
043.1 IBS 1180 1T98 1X17 1241 12S9 

2 Bonds of £2o nominal- c ap ita! wdi 

2506 3328 

9 Bonds amounting to £740 nominal 

Witness: K. F C. Baker. Notary Public. 

Eats ol the above bond* when ere. 
seared at tire office ol N. M. Rothsetuw 
4 Sons Limited for red amotion mttsr bear 
the coopon dated 1st Apr-' I 198-1. 'and 
all subsequent coupons, otherwise the 
amount of the missing coupons wifi be 
deducted trom the principal to be repaid. 

The usual, interval of four clear days 
wm be required for examination. 

New Court. 

St-. Swirl* o'! Lane. 

London EC4P 40U. 

22nd September, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors of Csnadten 
Pacific Enterprises Limited, at a 
meeting heW at Montreal, Quebec, 
on theBth dayofSeptember.1980. 
resolved that a quarterly dividend 
of twenty-five cents (25C) Canadian 
per share on the outstanding 
common shares of the Corporation 
be and the same « hereby 
declared, payable, on October 23, 
1980 to shareholders of record 
at the dose of business on 
October 2, 1880. 

By order of the Board, 

G.s. Maclean, 
General Manager, Administration 
and Corporate Secretary. 

Montreal, Quebec, . 

Septom ber 8th, 1880. 


BRAZILIAN EQUITY 
HOLDINGS SJL- . 

. Registered oner 
Luxembourg. IS rae Attringen. . 

Registry 'dv Commerce Luxembourg. 


NOTICE OF GENERAL- MEETING OF 
SHAREHOLDERS 

A , fffirere 1 meeting of StunrixiMnrs 
will He Held at 27 avenue MMtorery. 
Luxembourg, on 29th September. 1980. 
** 11-45 j.m, for the purotti* of 
cajjsMprlno and voting upon th» 
following matters: 

Cl) to actant tire resignation gt the 
Statutory auditor: 

i2) to appoint Messrs. Meret * 
Lfipporg as statutory audita*. 

Tire shareholders are advised that no 
OBOHtoi. lor this gcom-aJ masting o 
required and that ctocittofM will be 
tfifcM by tft* 'majority of tire shares' 
nrejsnt or represented at tire muting 
w*» the restriction that no shareholder 
either by himself or by proxy can rot* 
lor a, n umber of shares to excess of 
5* *** shares issued or two- 
Wtiti of the shares Present or repre- 
sented ‘at the- meeting, 

in arser to tske part in this gaoerel 
meeting, the bottlers of bearer shares 
are required to deposit their shares 
three business days before tire meeting 
at the roistered office of the company 
or wMfi Basque Gdndreio efu Luxem- 
bourg S.A.. 27 avenue Monterey. 
LtrvaiPbeurg- 

Bearer or register e d shareholder* 
should lodge their proxies with the 
company tort* bustom dm before 
the meeting . 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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One of four JHysfer Challenger lift trucks supplied by Barlow 
Handling to handle pipe sections for the on platform being' 
constructed for BP by Highland Fabricators of NVgg on 
the Cromarty Firth: The trucks are being, used to lift and 
shift Items weighing np to 25 tons.' 


Scaffolding 
by GKN 

GKN MILLS has won a £500,000 
contract to supply access scaf- 
folding for the £83rn catalytic 
cracking . unit at Amoco's 
Milford Haven refinery. 

The cracker Is being built by 
Pro cod as* prime contractor; the 
scaffolding work . will involve 
erecting extensive suspended 
scaffolds for the installation of 
pipework and numerous inde- 
pendent, scaffolds for the con- 
struction of tanks and vessels. 

GKN will also be responsible 
for constructing additional 
scaffolding to support formwork 
for beam and column construc- 
tion and other civil -engineering 
works. .I-.'-'- - 

Meanwhile," The Hire and 
Sale division of GKN Mills 
Building Services- has devised a 
new access system which it 
claims is based on the best 
features of all the al uminium 
access towers currently avail- 
able. 

The new system called “.Stair 
Span” was designed to provide 
easy conversion between span- 
type and the more sophisticated 
stairway-type towers. 

Only three separate., com- 
ponents are needed; the master 
rung, bannister brace and the 
stairway unit itself. 

Because of the inherent light- 
ness of the aluminium -struc- 
ture. GKN claims .the -system 
can be assembled by two people... 

The *' Stair-Span ” is available 
for sale only from any one of 
the company’s network of hire 
and sale branches. More from 
GKN on 01-567 3083. . / • 

IN BRIEF 

• A £jm contract for. two 
advance factories * for the 
Department of Industry at 
Brigg Road, Scunthorpe, South 
Humberside, has been awarded 
to Firth Construction. 



That's our busmess. 

To enable you to generate your own 
power where none exists or the mans 
supply fails. 

Dawson-Ke'ith SeH, Hire and Service generators - worldwide. 

We offera range of generatorsfronT3KWl to 3750W/A, 
portabfe or stationary. Push button. Canopy enclosed or 
Automatic start wtftContainerisedSound Attenuated tfushpower* 
modelsalso avaflatite. 

AH this and a world wide maintenance network with quaSfted 
service engineers to keep our generators up to standard. 

Remember - DawsorvKeith is Europe's largest generator 
hirecompany. ....... ' 

ForSale, Hire and Sendee contact Dawson-Keftft today. 



•• WORLD MDE6B®Btt0ICS OP POWER. 
D*»«ri\e«iLimilHLDeel^HiwsftNortoSlr*<Hm»l,ltailsPOTI0H.Eiigf»4 
TeteJ:86491DeekdyG Ttephones: Soufflot EqgbndlHret fQ 705)476(11 Sates (0789474122- 
London: (H-63E S9«I. U«S*SKft: Chastortirid (0246J 86Z82& GtaffwrlMQ 7767871.. 


EUROBONDS 

The Association of International Bond Dealers . Quotations 
and Yields^ appears monthly in the Financial Times. 

It will be published on the following dates m the remainder 
of 1980: 

October 15 November 11 .December. 16 
December 16 ‘ 

There 'is a limited amount of .advertising apace available 
each . month: if your Company is interested in taking 
advantage of this offer please eontaet: 

The Finmicial Advertising Department 
on 01-248 8000 Ext 266 or 389 
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forwaHs. 

You may be led to think that 
Wallis must reserve high standards 
of craftsmanship for high- places 
alone. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. High standards are : " . 
maintained on eyeiy kind of 
building project — be it humble or 
exalted, big or small, at home or 
abroad. 

. G. E. Wallis Sc Sons Ltd* "was 
"founded 120-years ago, and has v . 
established itself as a market leader 
in high quality building work, a 
reputation; of which the company 
■is justifiably proud. 

Restoration of valuable and - 
Historic properties is a - Wallis - . 
hallm ark; the Palaces of 
Westminster and Hampton Court 
and Windsor Castle, , are amongst 
those where -works base been 
completed.-. 

New building projects, .as well as 
those pictured above, indude a 
■wide variety thronghant the Stmrii 
- such as hospitals^ schools^ 
purpose built homes, factories, 
offices and shopping centres. 

Teamwork within W allis is a key • 
contributor to die success of thp . * 
Gipup as a whole. -Firstly, an 
impressive labour; relations record;. 
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(Abow} Coral Giant Gwt; 

has created a solid base for 
expansion, in the eighties. - 
Second^ spedalist divisions 
.within the Group provide the all V 
ixopor^t expertise and back-up it 
ne eds in rimes of ever rhanging- 

priorities: and conditions. 

All iu all, Walhs. have sotne: • 
pretty sohdfoundatio.nson which. 
to_ build for the future. • 
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ASSOCIATED ; COM&TUNICA- 
TJONS CORPORATION ias tc- 
organised its records and tapes 
- division. Str. Doniy Benjamin is 
to i- relinquish . tha chainnanship 
HB& his directorships of .the 
various- -Pye Records., companies 
tor enable" him to assume other 
responsibilities within the group. 

Mr. Jade Gin, Mr. EUls B^rX 
and- "Mr. Walter' VVoyda will also 
be retiring from the Boards of 
the . various . companies ' of. 
which they are directors in the 
records and . tapes division, con* 

. cerned with' sound recordings. 
r&r. Derek Money will be man- 
aplg director of Rye Records 
limited .which will be renamed. 
Precision. Records and Tapes 
(FRT). Mr. Walter Woydbi will 
continue as managing director of 
Precision Video. ' 
j The principal place of business 
.ofPRT is to be moved from ACC 
House to the Mitcham site but 
the existing recording studios at 
ACC House will remain and a 
new promotions office & the 
West End will be opened. The 
business of zudib visual 1 record- 
ings will continue to be 
developed by Precision Video 
vmich will become a . subsidiary 
af lTC Enterntalhinents. ' 

■Mr. Alan Cornish- wiU be 
: appointed • a director of Pye - 
Records (Holdings) (to be re- 
named PRT (Holding?) and of- 
FRT and certain other companies ■ 
In. the group concerned with 
audio recordings. 

Mr. L M. Uelacblas has been 
ap point ed to the Board of ELDER 
SMITH GOLBSRROIKJH MORT. 


.COTE _ AND CO. stockbrokers, 
from September 26 but will r£ 
mam with the firm as an asso- 
ciate member. Mr. D. R. Bennie 
^ taken- into partnership 
on October I,. . 

★ 


with the following Board: Mr. 
T. P. O'Sullivan (chairman), Mr. 
R. E. Beveridge (managing 
director). Mr. E. W. Lansdowne 
and Mr. J. E. Walker. 

* 

a •• • Mr- R- L Cheek has been 

^* C ™^lv.! g *. ac3 L appointed vice-president of 


ment state that Mr. T. at Sned- 
don has bppn appointed chair- 
““of tteHtONMAKING AND 
STEELMAKER G PLANT CON- 
TRACTORS' ASSOaATrON^bt 

SteSt “ ■**“«' 


on 


IWll 



M. /. H. filtbiat has been 
appointed chairman of the 
CORN EXCHANGE COMPANY. 

Mr. J. A. Theophllus has been 
appointed a director and com- 
pany secretary of RUSH AND 
TOMPKINS GROUP. 

★ 

-Mr- J. W. Stevens has been 
appointed a director of GRIND- 
LAYS BANK In place of Mr. G. 
&r Costanzo. 

* ■ 

Jtfr. K. E. Weldon has been 
appointed an additional director 
of MARSHALL CAVENDISH 
and has become' chairman in 
place of Mr. G. C- Amy, who has 
resigned from the Board. Mr. 
St J. Gorman and Mr. & Phillips 
have also been made additional 
directors. 

-* 

Mr. Laurie Taylor has been 
appointed man aging director of 
HASTING ELEKTRONTK, of 
Biggin HilL He. joins the com- 
pany fro tsKlippon . Electricals. 

" it . ■>, 

Mr. W. P. Wilder has been 
appointed a director of the 
ROYAL BANK OF, CANADA. 

Mr. F. A J. Berry and Mr. M. 
Carlisle, executive officials of- 
the SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, have been elected to 
the Board.. 

Mr. P. Prasbner is resigning 
his partnership with NORTH- 


, . . t _ ' ' "it 

Mr. Tony Smith has been 

fv P0 %4 m 5ec ii ta ^ esi S nate Qf 
trust associa- 
tion to Succeed Mr. Wilfred 
Buraett, who will retire on 
November 7. . 

From October 1978 to June 
1979, Mr. Smith was campaign 
director of the campaign against 
budding industry nationalisation 
and bis most recent appointment 
was general secretary of the 
Federation of Civil Engineering 
Contractors. 8 

* 

Mr- George H. Smalley will 
teke over from Mr. Colin T. 

as pres ident of the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
FRUIT AND POTATO TRADES 
at its annual conference which 
begins in Harrogate on 
October 2. 

* 

Mr. Richard Ford will he 
appointed a director of TBA 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS and 
general manager of that com- 
pany's belting division from 
■October. 1. He will succeed Mr. 
Robert Pearce, who retires on 
January 31, 1981. The parent 
concern is Turner and Newall. 

* 

Mr- Leslie Wall, a non- 
executive director, is to be vice- 
chairman of the LIVERPOOL 
DAILY POST. AND ECHO. 

★ 

Mr. R. W. Smith has joined 
the board of KININMONTH 
MANAGEMENT and has been 
appointed chairman of Kinln- 
month Limited. 

★ 

CBS Songs International pas 
appointed Mr. Janies Ware as 
managing director of APRIL 
MUSIC, CBS’s British music 
publishing division, with effect 
from October 1. He will be 
moving from his present position 
at Virgin- Records as director 
for the' legal and business affairs 
of the Virgin Group. 

OCCIDENTAL PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION states that Mr. 
Donald L. Baeder, president and 
chief operating officer of Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, bas been 
elected to the new Occidental 
corporate position of executive 
vice-president for science and 
technology. Mr. Baeder will be 
succeeded as president and chief 
operating officer of Hooker by 
Mr. Guy H- Watkins, general 
manager of the Dow Chemical 
Company’s Louisiana division. 

* 

‘ Harley has formed a company 
called MARLEY PROPERTIES 
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WEEK’S FINANCIAL DIARY 

The following is a record of the principal business and financial 
engagements during the week. The Board meetings are mainly 
for the purpose of considering dividends and official indications are 
not always available whether dividends concerned are interims or 
finals. The sub-divisions shown below are based mainly on last 
year’s timetable. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS — „ . 

I nil run (Harold}. 11. Newman Street,- W. 

11.30 ■ • 

Rtaeftiwft, Wlnctieeter Homo. London 
wan. ec. ii-oo , . . . • 

Vlbroolant Quceni Hotel. Leeds, 1.00 
, BOARD MIETMVG5— 

, Fhulsi 
Em ess Lighting 
Estates Proocrw In*. 

Mucwdw (A. and I a ' 

Park Plat* 

Tr&3fusloa 

Walker Cjameu GoMsnHth and Sdvwsmlth 
Mittfms: 

Beats on dark 
Dickinson RoWnsoi* 
c«at«s Jtnd Gm. I nv*. 

F bsons 

Oarnar Scotblair 

« rsw Electrical 

nsomn Sims and Jaffwle* : 

T JdTviDEND a INTEREST PAYMENTS— 

Bath and Portland In 

Exchequer iSi-ne 1992 S3J516B. Sum 
198= 4 -VpC 

Rhnsom (William) 4.1 75 p 
rkmtured Jersey 3p • • 

Urmilo Into). NV FUs. Rate*. Notes duo 
1388 USS99.24 
Wltwatarsrand Nigel Sets 
TOMORROW 
COMPANY MEETINGS-— 

Dura Mill. 3. China Lane. Piccadilly. Man-. 

Chester. 3.00 

imry Property Connaught Rooms Great 
Queen Street. WC . 12.00 
Midland Trust. Briemnle Assurance. Moor 
Green. Moseley. Birmingham. 3.30 . 

Western Board Mills. . Angel . Hotel, 

Cardiff. 12.00 
BOARD MECTINGS— 

Ftabi ■ • ‘ 

AB Elec. Prods. ■ 

Amber Oav 
Barratt Devs. 

Celbe Haven 
Interims. 

Aurora . - . 

Bank of Scotland 
COBydex . 

Eftnr Hid. - • • • . 

Harris and SJieidon' ■ ^ • 

Kl«n wort. - Bemm. Lonsdal* 

Menziu tjohn)- - 

Saodbom Marketing 

i-nsb Stag Furniture r 

Stewart Wriglitsoo 

' *01 VIOEN^& NTBREST PAYMENT— 

. i - Essex Water 3^ pc irmly. ipe> Cons. Orel. 

- . - 1-75pc. 3 Joe xfmly; Spa New art. 

1.7Spr. ^ 

... Romm ugh 2 . 10 - . - - • . 

. Scandinavian Finance W stig. Floating 
i. Rate Notes 1990 £43.64 
liW - Serk Db. 5 Hue : . . 

-J WEDNESDAY. nSCPTBMBSR 24- 

- . .COMPANY MEETINGS — 

- .• Aliya In*. Ttt. '21S,' West George Street, 

- '"-r Glasgow, 12.30 

All Hi colloids. Cteckheaion Road. Lew 
: .r Moor Bradford 11.30 . - ' J 

. Black Arrow," 74k, London Road, 

Hounslow. kHddteccx. 2.00 
Glossop £W. and JJ. Amlseeu House. 

Hiaprrhulnje, FUBfax,. 11,09 
- 3 H alike, Kcmpton 'Manor. * Kerngton Park, 

5unburv-on-Thacies, Mtddloex, 12-00 
Slocks (Josapb). 57. Stanley Road White- 

TvS 1 PWwM(l i!< KlnaM*aT, team Valley, s5«tardTnds.."2. Wadsworth. Road. P«tv 
-- -- SatnhMd. TO^JO ' ■ ■ > Vale. C 



Wav New Road, Ralnhim. Essex. 12.00 
Rou»0dBe and Keegan Paul. Partridge 
House. Henler-on-Thamea. 1 2 AS 
Scottish English and Euro. Textile 
Caledonian Hotel. Edinburgh. 12.30 
South Crafty. Treflanna Hotel. Pendarves 
Road. Camborne Cornwall, 12-00 _ _ 
St r aetars. - ot Godalmlng, The MMfort 
House Hotel. Godalmlng, 12.00 
Tomkins (F. H4. The Post House. Great 
Barr. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS — 

_ Finals; 

• Gyfttfotrf BrdidMy 
HTV 

Hunt and Moscrop 
SiaeweM. Eoropoan in*. Tst. 

Interims! 

APV . • 

. Amalgamated Matal 
Barlow 

Berke l ey Hambro 
Brlxton ESL 
Brown and Jackson 

Gefl-°^and Cmml. My. TW. 

Gen. Investors and Trustees 
Haden Carrier. 

Hoskins and Horton 
Howdan fAlexamlen 
Hurst (Charted 
Lane fParcy) 

Manor National . _ . , 

Modern Engineers of Bristol 
Mcvrison fWllHanV 
. Office ■ and Elec. Machine* 

Sale tuner , . 

Spinr and Jackson Into*. 

Toourt 

Wilkinson JVertHirton 
.Wtnwey I George) 

DIVIDEND & INTEREST PAYMENTS — 
Alls* In*. Tat- 4.2 p ' 

Associated- British Foods Lns. ik 
*Urf19B7-2002)pC _ _ 

AutomoWre Products 1-50 

Barker and Dobion Ln. 6pc 
Black and Decker Manufacturing 19 
CSC Inv- 1 Tst. 3.25P • 

Cavenham Lnfc 5>» Suoc 
Centrovlndai EJtatrs Ln. 3l«Bc 
Chapman an Co. (Balhamj Ito. 4kK 
ctiesebrouah Ponds Inc. 32c£s 
SSmtart and Elliott Dt». 2<a 3»0C 

Oroda 0.4 Rp - 

Halliburton SOcts 

ilrtortun^un Property Db. Spc 

General Fund 

Income Units M5»c 

RusseU's Gravosend Bre wery 6pcPt. 2.1 pc 
VogelStrulsbult Metal 2-777 33 p 
FRIDAY. SEPTEMBER ZG 

Sheffield. 

GaTtort-Ulley. Great ^ Northern Hotel. 

■CIaqs Crosv N. 11-30 
Jleath (Samuel!. Cotoden Work*. Leopold 

H«. ^ m feS m Houi 0 1S rt M. Queens 

M°rdl«. 0 Sh2rfhB 2 O'MS Hotel. WC. 12^>0 
Prop- Security Inv. Tst., Founder * Hall. 
13V St. SwftMn'S Lane. EC 
Scottish and Mercantile Invests. Win- 
chester House London Wall. EC. 1 2.0 0 
SommervUle IWm.l. Oalmore Mill*. MK ton 
Bridge. Penicuik. Midlothian. 2.30 
Sound Diffusion, Datum Works, Davlatlor 
Road. Hove- Sussex. 530 



Wearwdl, 101 . Commarclal Road. E. 12.00 
BOARD MEETINGS— . 

Flanis; 

Armstrong Equipment 
Bailey (Sen! CornttmefioD 
Dowdlng and -Mills 
Ferry Pickering • 

Marler Ests. . 

Mills and AOen Intnl. , 

-Ricardo Consulting Engl. 

iaterlmc .. . 

Alva Inv. Tst. - - - 

AsttHiry and Madeley 
CafcrtKsad. Robey 
Glwsoo iW. and JJ 
Grattan Warehouses . 

Macleay (Hugh! ■ • ‘ 

Manders 

Rowan and Borien 
Sunilgnt Sendees 

Wl DIVmEhn?ft INTE REST J AYMENTS~ 
Banco De La Nad on ArgetjttM FTtg: Rate 
Notes 1986 US 597.11 
S<dla« Inns. Ln. Mipc - 
Western Board Mill s 3 J 6 P 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 . 
COMPANY MEETINGS- — . , 

Anglo-Continental Invest, and Finance, 
Cavenham House. Millington Rd-. Haves. 
Middlesett. lUff 

Benn Brothers 25 . New Street Squire. 
EC 11.00 

Burt Boulton, Bretfenfaam House, Lan- 
caster Place- WC 12-30 _ - • 

Fitch Lovell. The Connaught Rooms. Gmt 
Queen Street, WC 12,30 
Gordon and Goteh. Gotch House, 30 . St. ' 
Brides Street, EC. 12-00 r . 

Koaiard Tenens Services, Goddard Arm* 
Hotel. High Street. Swindon. 11.30 
Kennedy S.nale. 151 Parker Driwt Le-Ire*- 

La'urence Scott Greet Eastern Hotel. 
B/shossgafe. SC 12.00 _ - - ' • - 

London and Gartmore inv. Tst.; 2 . St -Mary . 

Axe. EC 12-00 . _ . 

MFl Furniture, -WemWw . conference 
Centre. Empire Way, Wemoler, MWdle- 

sbjc. 12.00 

Macarthys Pfwnnaewrtlcals. Fun Hllto 
Restaurant, MargaretUns, Ingatestone, 
S ssac , f i,qd 

Phoenix Timber, Phoenix House, Manor 


Vale. Green tort Middlesex. 11-00^ 

Webb uosepiii. Station Hotel • Dudley, 
122)0 

BOARD MEETINGS — 

Final- 
Casket rS.) 

Interimsr. 

NeIM.Uames) . 

ffi £ ^iAYMENT5- 


1984 


DIVIDEND Si -- 
Abbey Pends Tnv. l.3p 
Agricultural Mortgage 1 *V#eDb. 

* /UK 

Barton oref Son* 6PePf. 2.1 pc 
Burt. Boulton. 6.5p . 

East Surrey Water Spc Red. Pf. 1982 4 pc 
9pcRed.PT. 1M0 6W 
exchequer 12MPC 1999 6npc 
FronUln Mint 12 to 
Heath (Samuel) (Birmingham) 17-5i> 

JntnL Inv. Tst Co. of Jersey 2JSp 
McLeod Russel I3p - 
McMullen 4.725pcPf. 2.38 25 pc 
Mossmuftal Mortpago and Re*l»» 
investors oocts 
Petralane Inc 19cts 
Redman Keenan l«nf. ZJo 
Scottish and MerantUe inv. Ord. end A 
On). 4.2p 

Securicor Ord- and A Ord- Q-So- fi^iPcW. 

S.95PC •* • 

Security Services Ord. and A om. 0-9 Ip 
stocks (Joseph) 2^ 

Tomkinsans Coraeta Db. 3>*PC 
Treat ory 1 2hx 20DA-OB £4.7771. 12*n 
1994 Gpc 

YoSHKtenrem Cow. Ort. (Ute Mr. 
7 pc Maxj 2A5PC 3 5 PC ( fmly . Spc) (Most, 
di*. Ord-i 1.7SPC. 4-2PC Mr. 6pc3 Red. 
Pf. 1985-84 2.1 pc. Cons. PT. (4JUM Max. 
fmly. Bpa 2.1 PC 
• SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 27 

• DIVIDEND X INTEREST PAYMENTS— 

£^ it. 5 Aii&&S Uten. 

DIVIDEND St INTEREST PAYMENTS— 
Associated British Foods Ln, 3 Use 
Mid Sussex Water Db*. 8 »b 7<*pc 


KAISER ALUMINIUM EUROPE 
INC., Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation’s wholly- 
owned European ... subsidiary 
. based in Dusseldorf, West 

Germany. He will be responsible 
for the corporation’s semi- 
fabricated aluminium activities 
in Continental Europe. 

Before moving to Europe, Mr. 
Cheek was in charge of a major 
portion of Kaiser Aluminum's 
U.S. fabricating activities as vice- 
president and general manager 
of its' sheet plate, rod, bar and 
wire operations. 

★ 

Mr. John Ellis, 38, bas been 
appointed chief executive of the 
Norwich-based heating equip- 
ment manufacturer, HEATRAE- 
SADIA HEATING. 

★ 

Mr. Peter J. Young, formerly 
Development Surveyor for BAT. 
Stores Holdings, has been 
appointed Development Acquisi- 
tion Surveyor by LESSER 
LAND. 

★ 

Mr. D. A. Thornfaam, at present 
regional director, City and 
London East region,- has "been 
appointed assistant general 
manager, corporate finance divi- 
sion, from October L ' - 


Micro-electronics impact 


BY OUR INSURANCE CORRESPONDENT 


MOKE THAN 400 insurance 
men and women will gather at 
Bournemouth this week for the 
Chartered Insurance Institute’s 
annual conference. Central to 
each year’s conference is the 
Friday morning business ses- 
sion when the year’s accounts 
are submitted. - reports made, 
officers elected and so on. 

Around this, though, are a 
number of other events. The 
Thursday is traditionally given 
over to the presentation and dis- 
cussion of specially prepared 
papers on problems of current 
importance to insurers. This 
year there is just one such paper 
— “ Implications of micro- 
elec'^onie technology in the 
insurance industry ’’—prepared 
by Mr. C. T. Bilby of the 
National Farmers' Union 
Mutual and Mr. B. Lawrence of 
Crusader Insurance. 

The making of prognostica- 
tions about the effects of micro- 
processing on the various busi- 
ness sectors is rapidly becoming 
an industry in itself; and few 
insurance people can be 
unaware that the microchip, the 
microprocessor, will change 
their working lives in the next 
decade. But how substantial, 
how drastic will be the ebange, 
and how rapidly will it come? 


Messrs. Bilby and Lawrence 
have been working together for 
some time— researching, discuss- 
ing, predicting— but in this con- 
ference paper, quite rightly they 
point to the problems, ask their 
audience . to consider funda- 
mental questions and leave them 
perhaps to come up with some 
of the answers in the course of 
Thursday morning's discussion. 

The authors are committed: 
early on in their paper they 
declare, “Microelectronic tech- 
nology is one of the great 
developments of the 20th cen- 
tury. As a nation, if survival 
is to be our aim, we have no 
alternative but to apply it as 
creatively as possible." 

They go to quote from a 
Government booklet on man- 
power implications : “ Competi- 
tive efficiency is vital to the 
insurance industry . . . there is 
no realistic option of preserving 
employment by ignoring new 
technology.” 

Then for good measure they 
summarise- a number of union 
views including that of Mr. 
Clive Jenkins of the Association 
of Scientific, Technical and' 
Managerial Staffs that the 
labour forces in banking and 
insurance will be “decimated “ 
over the long term. 


All this in the opening para- 
graphs. No one reading the 
conference paper, no one par- 
ticipating in the discussion at 
Bournemouth on Thursday can 
harbour any illusion that micro- 
processing is not concerned 
with jobs. 

The British Insurance Asso- 
ciation, basing its figures on. 
estimates from the Department 
of Employment, reckons that 
approaching 270,000 people are 
employed in private sector 
insurance— just under 150,000 
men and close on 220,000 
women. 

What will these figures be in 
1985, in 1990? And will the 
inevitably reduced numbers of 
employees still be working a 
fivwiay week, or will the work- 
ing week be reduced to four or 
even three days? How will 
offices be organised, bearing in 
mind the round-the-clock insur- 
ance needs of both commercial 
and private policy holders? 

The paper concludes with two 
wider questions. “ Has manage- 
ment the ability to manage the 
changes ? Have the staff and 
the unions the ability to play 
their part in understanding the 
essential need for the change 
that will be the real challenge 
of the 1980s ? ” 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 
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WESTERN DBF lEVHS DB 

("Western Deep Levels”) 

(Incorporated m the Republic of SouOi Africa) 

COMMENCEMENT OF LISTING OF RIGHTS 

The listing of the rights to the Western Deep Levels units’ 
commences on The Johannesburg Stock Exchange and The 
Stock Exchange in London today, September 22, 1980. 

Each unit comprises 60 12% Unsecured Debentures 1986/1993 
of R1 each and the entitlement to receive one option to 
subscribe for one ordinary share in Western Deep Levels at 
R 6o per share in May/June of any of the year? 1983 to 1990. 
inclusive. 

The South African exchange control authorities have granted 
consent for non-residents of the Rand monetary area to use. 
financial /blocked rand to purchase letters of allocation (nli- 
padd), to subscribe for the units of debentures comprised in 
letters of allocation so purchased or to take up units of 
debentures offered to them as of right, on the understanding 
that upon the redemption or sale of the debentures the 
proceeds would be financial /blocked rand. 


Johannesburg 


22 September 1980 


A copy of this circular has l>een delivered to tKe Registrar of Companies in England for re g istration, 
SUBSCRIPTION LIST 


NOVO 

Imitation to B-Sharehpldraa of 

NOVO HMDUSTRI A 1 S 


Gtetisaxa 


to subscribe Kr. 67,027,500 new B-shares 
in. the company 


By a xanlfftibn passed at the companyb estraonfinaxy general meeting on Ifft i September,- 1980, it was 
decided to increase the company's share capital from Kr. 285300,400 to Kr. 370,890,400. This'increase grid 
be effected through an invitation ‘to subscribe Kx. 57,060,000 new shares — Kr. 12375,000 A-shares and 
Kr. 44,685,000 B-shares - at 105 % with pre-emptive rights for holders tot the company’s existing A-shares 
to subscribe the new A-shares, hod far holders of the company’s existing B-shares to subscribe the new B-shares. 
Jbrtfter, this increase will be effected through an invitation to subscribe Kr. 2 8^30 flOO sent B-shares at 2 50 % 
with pre-emptive rights for holders of the company’s existing shares - A-shares as' well as B-shares - to sob- 
. scribe the new B-shares. The subscription period Is from 1st to J4fir October, 1980. 

Any share amounts not subscribed for on the basis of old shares, are underwritten Son so the subscriptions 
lodged will be binding in all circumstances. 

As dated hi the half-yearly report, the - Group had a turnove r of Kr. 716 mitt, in the first half 'of 1980 coot- 
pared with Kr. 604 mill, in the first half of 1979# 

Income after provisions for depredation and before taxation amounted to Kr. 99 mill, in. fits fast half a£ 1980 
against Kr.73 milL in the fusthalf of 1979. Income after taxation amounted to Kr.71 mDL against Kr.57 mill, 
in the fins half of 1979. ' ' 

Trading conditions daring the first half of 1980 have been, very good for the Novo Group. The Board of 
Directors expects that sales for the full year wifi, show a significant Increase over last year, and that income 
before taxation, in die absence of unforeseen cfronnntances, may rise, at entreat exchange rates, by 25-35 % 
over 1979. 

The Board intends to propo s e that die 1980 dividend on A-ahares be increased from G.S96, at which level 
it has been fixed for several years, to 6%, and on B-shares to 13%. 

Capital expenditures on production facilities, environmental protection and safety -measures' amounted to Kr.75 
mSL compared with Kr.57 mffl. in the first half of 1979. Capital expenditures for the whole of 1980 a re- likely 
to amount to Kr. 1 60-170 ntifi. 

The capital expenditure level wifi be somewhat higher in 1981-82. The growing sales of existing products and 
the introduction of new pmdaos necessitate an expansion of production facflincs for the production of phar- 
maceuticals and enzymes. 

An increase of the share capital, together with lire development of profits, will produce an appropriate 
balance between the Group’s proprietary capital and iis loan capital, seen in the light of plans to expansion. 
SUBSCRIPTION at 105 5& 

Holden of the co mpany’s existing B-shares are entitled, for each holding of Kr. 500 old shares, to sub- 
scribe Kr. 100 new B-shares at 105%. Subscription at 105% is against delivery of COUPON NO. 3. 
SUBSCRIPTION at 250% 

Holden of die company’s existing B-efaares are entitled, for each bolding of Kr. 1000 old shares, to sub- 
scribe Ex. 100 .new B-shares at 250%. Subscription at 250 % is against delivery of COUPON NO. 4. 

E the shareholder does not want to make use of Ins subscription right, or if the shareholding is insufficient 
10 entitle him to subscribe, the coupons nos. 3 and 4 may be transferred and used by the transferee fin: sub- 
scription for new shares at 105 % and 250 % respectively. If the subscription right attached to a coupon, is 
only partially used, the places- of subscription wifi split the coupon in question and deliver a coupon for the 
unused balance. On expiry oE the subscription period an 14th October, 1980, the coupons nos. 3 and 4 become 
invalid. 

Subscription is arranged through 

AKUESELSKA3ET GUDME RAASCHOU 

KJ0BENHAVNS HANDEIKBAMK infEstant 

who are both, authorised to receive payments for snhscribed amounts Hurl issue interim certificates. 


Subscription Days: 

Bom. Wednesday, 1st October to Tuesday, 14th October 1989. 

Dealing in 
Subscription Bights: 

Subscription rights attached to old B-shares — coupon no. 3 to bo used for sub- 
scribing new B-shares al 105%, and coupon no. 4 far subscribing sew B-shares at 
250 % ~ are dealt in at tbo Copenhagen stnrj- ’Krrfijmga front Friday, 26th. Sep - 
tember to Thursday, 9th October 1980. 

Places of 
SphsriTprigiH 

AKHESELSKABET KJ0BENHAYNS HANDELSBANK 

Issue Department 

6, BrCderitaholms Kauai, Copenhagen X 

Telephone hoc 1+45) 112 Sri 00, - extension nos. 3163 and 3164 

Postal address: 2, Hoi mens KanaL DK-1091 Copenhagen KL 

GUDME RAASCHOU 

Investment Banker 

13. 0siergade 

DK-1100 Copenhagen E 
-Telephone no j (+45) 1131970 

Siibsciiptioo Bricec 

K& 44,66*000 new B-^aares at 105%. 

Kx. 22342300 new B-shares at 250%. 

Payment: 

Payment shall be made on subscription. The interim certificates defivered will be 
exchanged for share certificates- later upon ftmher notice. 

B-Shares: 

K&400Q; Xfc 2000, Ec. 500 and Kr. 100. 

Dividend: 

The newly ^subscribed shares wifi carry half dividend for the accounting jeer 1980. 

Domicile: . 

Object 

The company is domiciled in the Borough of {fiadsaxe. 

Utexibject of fits company s to cany on business as mannfMtirrem of anSfor 
traders in pharmaceutical, chemical and- technical products, processes and -eqnjp- 

poanLaf Directors. Further, to carry out and support chemical, medical and tech- 
nical research, and to undertake investment and financing, including the- investment 
of in real property and hi undertakings in Denmark and other countries. 

T>_ ,7a 

jiCiQfflPpnCBC 

No shareholder shall be obliged to redeem his shares, in fnll-or in part. 

Bights 

Before any dividend is lyganmeaded, end: of the year’s profits is paid to 

bfldoB of A-shares and then up to 5 % to holders of B-shares. As to fho distribution 
of trnfhp^ Undeods — as resolved hr- general meeting — it applies that the total ' 
dividend percentage paid on A-shares may never be lughetf lhaa the one paid an 
B-shares, IE the company is liquidated, the B-shares have a prior right to be covered 
for titefer nfwpnwf value, after which a rinifiar distribution wiU be made for the 

Arjftares. 

After tins, A-shares and B-s&ares participate In farther distributions aa an equal 
fopmKT m proportion to their nominal value. Apart from, this and fee regulations 
* an transferaHSty, on pre-emptive rights ,16 subscribe is connection with capital 
’increases, and 00 voting rfflfc -‘d. beta? — no shares shall haw any special nghtt- 


. TranxbnbOity: 

The transfexaMBty of A-shares Is restricted. No such restrictions apply to B-shares. 

Negotiahffily: 

A-shares are not negotiable instruments whereas B-shares are. 

Pre-emptive rights to 
subscribe in connection 
with capital increases: 

If die share capital is increased by the subscription of both A-shares and B-shares, 
the capital ratio existing between the two claves of shares immediately before the 
increase must not be disturbed. In the event of such increase, holders of A-shares 
have a pre-emptive right to subscribe new A-shares, and holders of B-sbares 3 pre- 
emptive right to subscribe B-shares. If, however, it is derided in general meeting to 
increase the- share capital by (he subscription of either A-shares or B-shares only, 
both classes of old shareholders have a- proportional pre-emptive right to subscribe 
new A-shares ot B-shares, as the case may be. 

Wife a view to offering B-shares to employees for subscription, or in connection 
wrfli the taking over of an easting undertaking. In foil or in part; the company may 
— in spite of what has been stated above — deride; in general meeting to increase 
the B-sbare capital with oat pre-emptive subscription rights for old shareholders. 

An increase of the company's E-share capital without pre-emptive subscription rights 
for shareholders may also be effected m connection with the conversion of USS con- 
vertible bonds into B-shares, d Article 4 A of the company’s Articles of Association. 

Registration by Name: 

A-shares shall be registered by name and entered in the company’s Register of Share- 
holders. B-shares shall be issued to bearer; but may be registered by name in fixe 
company’s Register of Shareholders. 

Voting Rights: 

Each Kr. 100 A-sbare shall cany 10 votes, and each Kr. 100 B-share 1 vote. 

Annual Accounts: 
Directors’ Report: 
Articles of Association: 

A copy of the company’s 1979 annual accounts endorsed as to how the shareholders 
in general meeting have derided to employ profits, a copy of the auditors' report on 
this year’s accounts, the directors’ report for Urc period after the latest annual report, 
fixe auditors’ statement concerning the directors’ report and fire company’s Articles of 
Association arc available for inspection at the places of subscription. 

Costs: 

Costs incidental to the capital increase wifi not be hi excess of 5% of the share 
amount offered for subscription. 

Board ot Directors: 

K. Holm-Ntelseu, Advocate of the Supreme Court; Chairman 

CB. Andersen. Director 

K. HaHas-Mpller, Dr. phiL, LLD.Ilg, P resident 

OJav Hangan, Electrician, .Employee representative 

Niels W. Holm. FIL dr. 

Bent Iveisen, Director 

Robert Pedersen, Ingeuipr 

Per Rosendal, Cand. polyt^ Employes representative 

Management: 

K-HaHas-Mpller. Dr. phiL, IXJDJix^ President 

Mads Ovlisen, Attorney, MBA^Depmy Managing Director, General Counsel 

Kfire B. Dulium, Cand. polity MBA 

Kim A.Hneg, Cand. polyt^HD 

H. Xnnchez; B-Scu M. Sc. * 

Ulrik V. Lassen, Professor, dr. med. 

AnffitDSK 

Revirionsfionaet C-Iespcrsen 

Revistonsfirmaet Remain 

/Alex R. Ankjsr-Jenscn, State-Authorized Public Accountant 


Bagsvard, September 18, 1980 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

IMOX/n HMDUSTRI AfS 


RHoto-Mdsen 
Olav Banyan 


C. B. Andersen 
Niels W. Holm 


K. Hallas-MdIIcr 
Bent Ivcrsca 


Robert Pedersen 


Per Roschdal 


In accordance w&h the above, and under file terms and conditions staled in the Subscription List, 
subscriptions are received for 

Tic. 44,685,000 new B-shares at 105 % 

Kr. 22342JQQ new B-shares at 250® 

in NOVO INDUSERI A/S. 

Copenhagen, September 18, 1980 

AKBEsasKAfBX GUDME RAASCHOU 


KJ0BENHATNS HANDELSBANK 


•bvcstucoC Bodv 


Far subscription of new shares and purchase/sale of subscription rights' (Coupons 3 and 4), please, apply to: 


Copenhagen Handelsb&nk 
Issue Department 
2HohDensKanal 
DK-1091 CopeabageaK 
Denmark 


GndnreRaasdton 
130stergade 
DK-UOO Copenhagen K 
Denmark 


Morgan Grenfell & Co, 

RegisttarsDept 
21 Austin Friars 
London EC2N2HB 

England 


&ami^Kmiooi^o£thcsniaauptionBstareobt25]iaH^ 

Rights (Coupons 3 and 4) wiU not be dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, bttt sobTy on the Copenh ag en 
Stock Exchange. 


ca&nwfflbwnadefa: the new “B” shares to be fisted on the Stock Exchange inlxmdon. 
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Harvester 
exercises 
Daf option 

By John Griffiths 

INTERNATIONAL Harvester 
las exercised a long standing 
iption to buy a further 44 per 
■^nt stake in Daf, the Dutch 
ruckmaker, bringing IE's hold* 
ng to 374 per cent 
IH’s acquisition of the shares 
Tom Daf s founding Van Doome 
samily makes the Chicago-based 
•qmpany joint largest share- 
lolders with the Van Dooraes, 
vho bad held 42 per cent of 
Daf since the start of the 1970s 
vhen IH first took up its hold’ 

Jig. 

IH is intent on establishing 
tself as a pan European truck 
■orce. 

But despite the joint holding 
-n Daf. the two companies have 
lever got on very well and it 
vas widely expected until 
•ecently that IH would..drop its 
Daf stake in favour of expan- 
don through Seddon Atkinson, 
he British heavy truck maker 
vhich it owns, or else by its 
Proposals to take over Enasa, 
he Spanish truck maker. IH 
aas said it will announce 
vhetber it will proceed with ■ 
he Enasa takeover by the end 
if the month — a deal which also i 
arovides for the setting up of | 
i plant in Spain to make 100,000 
mgines a year. 

Daf itself embarked at the 
:nd of last year on talks with 
Peugeot SA about possible co- 
jpe ration on truck man.ufactu.r- 
ng in Europe, following 
Peugeot's acquisition of the 
British Dodge trucks operation 
is part of the Chrysler takeover. 

An agreement was expected 
n the spring. But the talks 
ippeared to run into difficulties 
when IH indicated it was also 
interested in playing a role in 
tny operation set up by Daf 
md Dodge. Should Peugeot 
lave cooled to the idea, as now 
teems possible, IH is still left 
—at least for the moment — with 
ts three possible avenues to 
expansion intact 


Profits setback for 
Esso Malaysian 


BY WONG SUtONG W KUALA LUMPUR 


Swiss cut 
new issue 
volume 


PENDING DIVIDENDS 


For the convenience of readers the dates when some of the 
more important company -dividend statements may . be expected in 
the next few weeks are given in the following table. The dates 
shown are those of last year’s announcements, except where _ the 
forthcoming board meetings (indicated thus*) have been officially 
published. It should be emphasised that the dividends to be 
declared will not necessarily be at the amounts or rates per cent 
shown in the column headed “Announcement last year.” 


Financial Times Monday September 22 1980 

VE,HE 

LIMBLESS, 

L 


I ESSO MALAYSIAN reports a 
: sharp fail in first half 19SO 
' profits from 12.6m ringgit to 
8.1m ringgit ($S.85ra), after 
tax. The company blamed the 
sharp increases in the price of 
imported crude oil and its 
inability to recover costs. 

The price of Saudi Arabian 
crude oil increased by 56 per 
cent between last November 
and April, 1980, Esso explained. 
During that period, the Malay- 
sian Government only allowed 
a partial recovery of costs 
through price increases, and 
“additional substantial relief** 
was not forthcoming until 
August, when a price increase 
for petroleum products was 
allowed. 

Petroleum product sales were 
down from the same period last 
year due to lower contracts for 
imported fuel oil, but crude 
runs at the refinery were 
slightly up. Earnings from the 
ammonia business were weak. 

Interim dividends are being 


maintained at 25 per cent for 
Ordinary shares and 6 per cent 
for Preference shares. 

• PUBLIC -BANK increased 
after-tax profit by 90 per cent 
to 4.46m ringgit in the first-half 
to Junfe, Group deposits rose 
by 25 per cent to 735m ringgit, 
while loans and advances were 
up 28 per cent to 543m ringgit. 

In previous years, the group’s 
subsidiary, Public Finance, has 
recorded the sharpest rates of 
profit growth, but this time, it 
was the bank itself that has 
impressed with a 100 per cent 
rise in after-tax profit to 1.28m 
ringgit- Public Finance in- 
creased net profit by 55 per 
cent to 1.6m ringgit 

The bank has been given 
approval by the Malaysian 
authorities to set up three 
more branches, while Public 
Finance has also been allowed 
to set up two more branches. 

The second half profit per- 
formance is forecast to be 
"equally good." 


Interf ood lifts dividend 


BY OUR ZURICH CORRESPONDENT 


DIVIDEND of Interfood, the 
Swiss holding company which 
owns the Suchard and TobLer 
chocolate concerns, is to be 
increased to 23 per cent for 
1979, compared to 22 per cent, 
and is represented by the distri- 
bution of SwFr23 per share of 
SwFr 100 nominal value and 
SwFr 115 per share of SwFr 500 
nominal value. 

Consolidated profits rose by 
5.7 per cent to SwFr 14.02m 
($S.57m) last year after a rise 
in turnover from SwFrl.22bn 
to SwFrL34bn f$819m). 

The group sees good prospects 
in the confectionery sector and 
plans further moves to expand 


its presence abroad. Earlier this 
-year Interfood acquired a stake 
in the Belgian company Choco- 
laterie Callebaut and took over 
the U.S. producer, Andes 
Candies. 

• Metallwaren-Holding recom- 
mends payment for the year 
ended June 30 of a dividend of 
SwFr 20 per share following a 
30 per cent rise in earnings to 
SwFr 320.000 ($196,320) 

Group turnover went up 4L9 
per cent to SwFr 129m, most 
of which came from the Zug- 
based manufacturer of house- 
hold appliances and metal goods j 
Verzinkerei. 


By John Wicks In Zurich 

THE Swiss Capital Market 
Commission has cut back its 
proposed sew issue volume for 
the fourth quarter of this year. 
The total new Issue sum has 
been fixed at a TnaYimuTn of 
SwFr 2J5bn ($L44bn). Of this, 
SwFr I8bn will represent new 
money and SwFr 450m refinanc- 
ing. 

Turnover on the Zurich 
Stock Exchange continues to 
rise. For the first eight months 
of this year, the overall total 
is SwFr SLSbn or 3.8 per cent 
up on the figure for January- 
August, 1979. The number of 
bargains rose from 175,738 to 
195,920. 

On the Basle Bourse, turn- 
over was down slightly from 
SwFr 17.5bn to SwFr 17.4bn for 
the period, though bargains 
improved from 55,266 to 57,723. 
The Geneva Stock Exchange, 
which does not publish tunt- 
over, showed a rise in bargains 
from 57,234 to 6L2S6 in its first 
, seven months. 

• An unchanged 7 per cent 
dividend is to be paid by Inter- 
shop Holding, the Zurich-based 
property development company, 
for the year ended March 31. 
This follows a rise in net .profits 
of 11.9 per cent to SwFr 425m 
($2.6m). The company special- 
ises in the development of 
shopping centres and other 
commercial premises. 

Intershop now has, almost 30 
per cent of its investments in 
the U.S. and sees the expan- 
sion of its portfolio there as 
“virtually complete." 

All countries in which Inter- 
stabp has assets showed im- 
proved results, notably France, 
where good earnings were 
recorded by Interbail SA, a 
major French developer in 
which the Zurich company 
holds a minority interest- 


*Amil MotaI_.Sept. ZS 

•APV Sapt. 25 

'Armstrong 

Equipment... SapL 24 
Assoc. 

Biscuit... Oct. 9 
'Sank of 

Scotland... Sept. 23 
“Berratt Devs. Sept. 23 
'Barlow HWgs.Sept. 25 
•Baris day 

Hsmbro. u Sspt. 25 
•Brit. Home L 

Stores. ..Oct. 22 
Brooke Bond. ..Oct. 18 
•Cape lnd«....Oct. 7 
Combined 

Eng. Store*... Oct- B 
•Deton bams ...Oct. 16 

•DBG • jSapt. 22 

•Dunlop Sect. 25 

Eastern 

Produce. ..O ct. 19 
Empire Stores Qct. 10 
Bnlajr (Jas.)...Oct. B 

•Fisons Sept. 22 

Fomco 

Minaep...Oct. 1 
Freemans 

(Land. SW9)...OcL 8 

Glaxo Oct. 4 

•Hall Engng„..Sapt- 2B 
•Harris and 

S told on... Sept. 23 
Harris 

Queansway...Oct- 2 


Announce- 
ment last 
yeer 
Int. 3.0 
Int. 2.8 

Final 1.72 


int. 7.25 
Final 7.355 
Int. 1 


Int. 3.5 
Final 2.635 
Int. 3.9 

Int. 1.49 
InL. 24411 
Int. 3 ' 

Int. 2.65 

Int. 1.4 
Int. 2.4 
Int. 2.75 
Int. 6.895 


Int. 1-S 
Final 11 
InL 3.1 


Announce- 
Daw moot la*t 
year- - 

Hawker 

Stddalay...0ct. 18 Int. 3.0 . 
•Howdan 

{Alex}.:. Sept. 25 Im. 35 
•Ibstocfc 

Johnson... D cl .3 Int. Xh 
"K lain wort 

BanoOfimSept. 23 In. 2.5 
•Laing (J.) ...Sept. 30 Int. 1.0 
•Lalng Prop* ....Oct. $ tnt. US 
Marks and 

Sp«ncar...OeL 16 lot. 1.5 

Minat ..Oct. 11 Int. 2.75 

Mowlam (J.) On. 1 lot. 1.75 

"Ransoms* Sfms 

& Jaffariec^.SepL 22 .InL 3.14 
•Haady Mixed 

Concrete— Sapt. 30. Int. 3,35 
Rock wo r* ...SapL 12 InL 2X3 
Rugby Portland 

Content... Oct. 15 Int. Z2 
' Searp .0 CL 9 InL 1 

Spirait -Sarco Oct. 18 InL 2.5 

•Tarmac Sept. 22 Int. 5.0 

UBM Oct. IB tnL 20 

•United 

Newspapers Sept. 23 InL 9.0 
' “Vickers —..Sept. 28. InL -due 
•Waterford 

Glass.. .Sept. 30 InL 0.6 
•Wlmpay |G.} SapL 25 lnL'0.7S 

• Board moating intimated, f Rigfits 
Issue since mads. 1 Tax free. 5 Scrip 
issue since mads. 1 Forecast. 
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IJG. Index March Sugar 406 .5-10$^ 

Our clients speculate, free of tax. in very smalt to very larger; 
amounts, on: 

L Lond on Tr aded eomroodUIes, including GOLD. 

2. The STERLING/DOLLAR exchange rate.. . 

LG. Index limited, 73, The Chase, SW4 ONP. TeL: 01-622 SX&; 


CORAL 


The Long-Term Credit Bank of Japan Finance N.V. 

U.S 425,000,000 Guaranteed Floating Bate Notes due 1988 

For the six months 19 September 1980 to 19 March 1981 the 
Notes will carry an interest rate of 12}} per cent (twelve and 
thirteen sixteenths per cent) per annum with a coupon amount 
of U4.5322.09. _ 

BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, SINGAPORE 
- ' • Agent Bank 


UNIT TRUST SERVICE 


3E 





LOCAL AUTHORITY BOND TABLE 


Authority 

(telephone number in 
parentheses) 


Annual Interest Life 

gross pay- Minimum of 
interest able sum bond 


Knowsley 051 548 6555 13} 

Redbridge 01 478 3020 13* 


£ Year 
1,000 44 

200 5-6 


SESL CURRENCIES, MONEY and GOLD 

Fund management goes international „ » 
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BASE LENDING RATES 


ITUND management was once • 
popular diversion for the dis- 
count houses, but in the last 
/ear or so the number involved 
aas fallen from five to three. 
Jt has now become' the province 
>f the small to medium-sized 
muse, where the limited size 
it the total market need not he 
I drawback. In other words a 
small profit from few overhead 
expenses may be worthwhile to 
sne house, but insignificant to 
mother. 

Against tbis background a new 
company has been formed which 
a as similar objectives to Ihe 
Misting fund managers, but with 

GOLD 


no immediate connection with a 
discount house, despite strong 
past links. 

Gerrard and National and 
Gillett Brothers have closed 
their fond management com- 
panies, leaving the field open 
to Allen Harvey and Ross, Clive 
Discount and King and Shaxson. 

With the two biggest houses. 
Union Discount and Gerrard and 
National selling their money 
braking subsidiaries, and only 
three of the five fund manage- 
ment operations still active, it 
could be said that one stage of 
discount market rationalisation 
has already taken place. If 
there is a second stage it is 


likely to be more fundamental, 
bringing about the amalgama- 
tion of some of the present 13 
hooses- 

Altbough other houses are un- 
likely to provide fresh compe- 
tition in fund management, tbis 
may well come from outside the 
discount market A new entrant 
into a similar area of operation 
is Reserve Asset Managers. 

Mr. David Whitby, chairman 
of the company, was once chair- 
man and managing director of 
Gillett Brothers Discount Com- 
pany, while Mr. George McNeill, 
Reserve Asset Managers' manag- 
ing director, was until recently 
managing director of Glllett’s 

OTHER CURRENCIES 



BY GOL1N MIUHAM 


fund management subsidiary. 

The object of the new com- 
pany is to tap a wider inter- 
national market by mana g in g 
investments in U.S., as well as 
British, government securities 
.and money . market instru- 
ments. Acting solely as an agent 
Reserve Asset Managers is aim- 
ing its services primarily at 
institutional investors. 

With the ending of exchange 
controls, and through links with 
the Philadelphia National Cor- 
poration, the company is not 
looking to compete with -the 
existing fund managers but to 
.find a new area of trade. 


£ 

Nats Rates 


3OJBO-3O.60 

68.50-69.20 

15.26-13.36 

9JB0-9.OT 

4.26-4.30 

3010-2135 

904-010 

4.6318-4.671* 

11,56-11.66 

1165,-1261* 

1704-179M 

9.00 10.00 
3.904-3.034 
fl.378G-2.38M 
70-73 


A3-N- Bank 16 % 

Allied Irish Bank ...... 16 % 

American Express Bk. 16 % 

Amro Bank 16 % 

Henry Ansbacher 16 % 

A P Bank Ltd. ’. 16 % 

■ Arbuthnat Latham ... 16 % 
Associates Cap. Carp. 16 % 
Banco de Bilbao ...... 16 % 

Bank of Credit & Cmce. 16 % 

Bank of Cyprus U6 % 

Bank of Nfi.W. 16 % 

Banqne Beige Ltd. ... 26 % 
Banque du Rhone et de 

la- Tamise SA. 26}% 

Barclays Bank ... 16 % 

Bremar Holdings Ltd. 17 % 
Brit Bank of Mid. East 16 % 

■ Brown Shipley 16 % 

Canada Perm't Trust.. 17 % 

Cayzer Ltd. 16 % 

Cedar Holdings 16.% 

■ Charterhouse Japbet.. 16 % 

Choulartons 16 % 

C. E. Coates 16 % 

Consolidated Credits... 16 % 
Cooperative Bank ...*16 % 

Corinthian Secs. : 16 % 

The Cyprus Popular Bk. 16 % 

Duncan Lawrie 16 % 

Eagil Trust 16 % 

EL T. Trust Limited ... 16 % 
First Nat Fin. Corp.... 19 % 
First Nat Secs. Ltd. 19 % 

Robert Fraser 16 % 

Antony Gibbs 16 % 

Greyhound Guaranty... 16 % 
Grindlays Bank -. tl6 % 

■ Guinness Mahon 16 % 


■ Hambros Bank 16 % 

■ Hill Samuel §16 % 

C. Hoare & Co fl6 % 

Hongkong & Shanghai 16 % 
Industrial Bk. of Scot 16§% 
Keyser Ullmann ...... 16 % 

Knowsley & Co. Ltd.... 18 % 

Langris Trust Ltd. ... 16 % 

Lloyds Bank 16 % 

Edward Manson & Co. 17 % 
Midland Bank ......... 16 % 

■ Samuel MOntagu - 16 % 

M Morgan Grenfell - 16 % 

National Westminster 16 % 
Norwich General Trust 16 % 
P. S. Refson & Co. ... 16 % 

Rossminster 16 % 

Ryl. Bk. Quada a dm) 16 % 
Schlesinger Limited ... 16 % 

E. S. Schwab..., 16 % 

Security Trust Co. Ltd. 17-% 
Standard Chartered ... .16 % 

Trade. Dev. Bulk 16 % 

Trustee Savings Bank 16 % 
Twentieth Century Bk. 16 % 
United Bank of Kuwait 16 % 
Whi teaway Laidlaw ... 16J% 

Williams 8c Glyn’s 16 % 

Win trust Secs. Ltd. ... 16 % 
Yorkshire Bank 16 % 

■ Mam bars of th« Accepting Hausoa 
CommittBo. 

• 7-day deposits. 14%. 1-montti 
deposits 144%. 

t 7-day dapoelt* an sinna of £10.000 
and under 14%, up to £50,000 
144% and over £50,000 15%. 

4 Call deposits over £1.000 14%. 

5 Demand deposits 14V&- 
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Public Works Loan Board rates 


Sept. 19 


JK+ Z. 3820-2^880 2^880-2.3880 1-00-0 JO C pm 

reland 2.0915-2.0375 10040-^0080 0.55-0^Se pm 
Canada 1.1659-1.1669 1.1660-1.16® 0.10-0-06C pm 
Methlnd. 1J9500-1J556 1.9540-1.9S50 0.19-0.09c pm 
Belgium 28.78-28.87 28.78-28.80 V2c die 

Denmark 5^585-5.5790 5.5770-5.5785 3-3'aor#dta 
N. Gar. 1-7930-1.8010 1.7965-1.7965 0.42-0-37pf pm 
Portugal 49.86-50.02 49.35-49.96 18-33C die 

Spain 73.53-73.69 73.53-73-58 70-80c dis 


Spain 

Italy 

Norway 

C tenca 

Sweden 

Japan 

Austria 

5 witz. 


4.78 1^7-1 JB7 pm 3.22 
2.86 130-1 .10 pm 2-19 
0.82 0.32-0.27 pm 1.01 
0^6 0.73-0.63 pm 139 
-032 2-4 die -0 j42 

-639 83S dis -532 

2.64 133-1^58 pm 335 
-6.13 45-85 dte -5.21 
-13.05 180-210 dis -10.HI 
-8.78 21-23 die -1031 


Portugal 49.85-50.02 49.85-4935 18-33C dis -6.13 45-85 dts -5.21 

73.53-73.69 73.53-73.58 70-90c dis -13.05 180-210 dis -10.80 

852.75-754.00 8S3.60-S3.90 5V7 lira (fis -8.78 21-23 dis -1031 
4^66-4.8800 4.8S85-4.8B00 030-1 .OOore dis -136 035-1 .05d» -0.86 
4.1690-4.1860 4.1735-4.1746 0.03c prrt3-07dls -0.06 0.10pm -par 0X6 
4.1565-4.1675 4.1560-4.1675 1 30-Z30ore dis -537 4.803.00dis -4.70 
21 0.80-21 2.60 210.85-21035 030-030y dis — 1 -42 0.12-0.02 pm 0.13 
12.70-12.74 12.73-12.74 O.IOgropm-O.BOds -0.19 0.7Spm-1.0d -0.04 

1.8390-1 .648% 1.6440-1.6450 0.83-0.786 pm 637 238-2.53 pm 0.21 


Day's 

Sept. 19 spread Close One month 

U3! 23820-23880 23850-23860 130430c pm 

Canada 2.7775-2.7840 2.7815-2.7825 137-1 JZ7c pro 
Nathlnd. 434V4.67 1 , 4.66-4.67 2Vl\c pm 

Belgium 68.55-6835 68.S-68.75 27-17c pm 

Denmark 13354-1331H 1339V133Q4 1 V3».ore dis 
Ireland 1.1355-1.1395 1.1383-1.1393 030-0.15p pro 
W. Gar. 437V430J, 438V43K, 3V2Hpf pm 


Ireland 1.1355-1.139! 
W. Gar. 437V430 z i 


Portugal 118.60-11930 119.00-11930 10c pm-3S dis 


t UK and Ireland are quoted in U.S. currency. Forward premiums and 
discounts apply to the U.S. dollar and not to the individual currency. 


Spain 175.00-175.65 T753S-T7536 90-135c die -739 315-395 din 
Italy 2032-2037 2035-2035 5-7 Era dis -334 37-40 dis 

Norway 1138-11.62. 1136» I -11^7t J 3V2ore pm . 238 BV6 5 * pm 

France 933-936 935^,-936^ A4>|C pm 432 8V-7* pm 

Sweden 9.90-936 933V9.94 x i Wore dis -033 3V4 dto 

Japan 500310 BQ^rSCO 1 * 1304J35ypro 2.68 4.15-3-60 pm 

Austria 30-25-30.40 3033-3038 13-1 Ogro pm 435 27-22 pm 

Switz. 330-3.94 ‘ 331^-3 32V 3V2Ve pm 1032 9V8 7 , pm 

Belgian rata is for convertible franca. Financial franc 69.1039.20. 
Six-month forward dollar 2.37-2.Z7c pm, 12-montti 2- 7542.60c pnv. 


4.78 137-137 pro 3.22 
6.89 3.05-2,95 pm 431 
' 5.47 6V5V pm 432 

334 53.43 pm 2.79 

— 2.37 BVHAdis -236 
2.05 0.34436 pm 135 
735 7>rft pm 6.53 

-136 5pm-110dis -1.76 
—739 315-395 dis -9.09 
-334 37-40 dis -736 

238 8V6 5 * pro 235 

432 8V-7V pm 331 

-033 3V4<T(» —1.46 

2.68 4.15-3-60 pm 3.08 
435 27-22 pm 333 

1032 9V8 7 , pm 936 


Effective from September 20 

Quota loans repaid * .Non-quota loans- A* repaid 

. .Year* by ElPf .At maturityS by BPt At maturtts* 

Up to 5 12} 12} 13 14} 14 13} 

Over 5, up to 10 13 . 13J 131 Uf 13t 13f 

Over 10, up to 15 13 J 13* 13| 14 13} 13} 

Over 15, up to 25 13} 13} 13} 13} 13}- 13} 

Over 25 13} 13} 13} 13} 13} 13} 

* Non-quota loans B are 1 per cent higher in each case than non- 
quota loans A. t Equal instalments of principal, t Repayment by 
half-yearly annuity (fixed equal half-yearly . payments to Include 
principal and interest). S With half-yearly payment of interest only. 


Non-quota loans- A* repaid 
at 

byBPt At maturityS 

14} 14 13} 

13} 13f 13} 

14 13} 13} 

13} 13}- 13} 

13} 13} 13} 
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EQUITIES 


FT LONDON INTERBANK FIXING (11.00 a.m. SEPTEMBER 19) 


Lloyds Bfc (C.U U/T Mgr*. 
. PXt8ex395,SUfaBhr,JMte:. 

K 


053427361 
I LSI 


- 3 months US. dollars 


6 months UA dollars 


bid IS offer 121/8 bkf 12B/1B offer 12 11/18 


Tito fixing rates are tho arithmetic means, rounded to the nearest one-sbetaenfh, of 
the bid and offered rates ter SlOm quoted by the marie et to five reference banka at 
11 am each working day. The bonks are Notional Westminster Bank, Bank of 
Tokyo, Deutsche Bank, Banque Nationals do Paris, and Morgan Guaranty Trust 


EURO-CURRENCY INTEREST RATES (Market Closing Rates) 


lfiis-ieia 

1614-IGJb 

lOie-155# 

1458-1418 

134«-14 


1094-11 

lOJ 4 .ll 

1188-1168 

1ITB-121A 

lflij-ias* 

121 3 -1294 



10-Ills 

10- lllfl 
1013-1078 

11- 11 ia 

119,- 12 i a 

121 g- 12 lB 


lHff-1194 

Ilia-119' 

‘US 

12jft-129g 

12Bs-127b 


14-18 

1464-1864 

1913-2113 

22424 

2418-3513 
93is-24 is 


Lons-tarifl Eurodollar two years 12V12 7 ! per cent; three years 12 5 ,- 12 7 , per cent: four yean 12V12 1 , par cent: five years 12V-12’* par cant nominal closing rates 
Short-term rates ere call for sterling, U.S. dollars, Canadian dollars and Japanese yen; others two-days’ notice. Asian rates are closing rates in Singapore. 

The following nominal rates were quoted lor London dollar cartificatof of deposit: one-month 11.10-1T-20 par cam: three-months 11.75-11,85 per cent; six 
months 12.20-1230 per cane one year 12 L 35-1 2.45 per cent. 

LONDON MONEY RATES 



pimtt 

iS* 




Aslan | Uapanese Yen 


" RIGHTS " OFFERS 


Starling 1 

iL 19 cartmeata intarftanfei 
880 of deport 


PvarnlgDt — 

2daycnotlco~ — 

7 days or. — 

7 days notice- _ — 

□an month — lBrfrJBia 
rwo months... lB-lgi* 
three months. lBfe-laae 
Six months-... 14rV14ii 
Nina months^. 13l4-13|< 


14-lGis j — 

- 1 l»ta-16H 


Deposits 


i&Vto 


Latest 
Renun c. 
el Data 

52 • • . ■ 




15-1513 — 


161a- 1614 
16,^16* 
15fci-15ft 
I6f tf .15* 
1468-1468 
1378-1394 ; 


16U-16Je 
1688 

15lg I 154-153* 
1490-143, 141g-146g 

- 14lfl-14lj 


One Year*—... 13*1^1 ! 136a-133* J lSSi-133* | 13ia-13T B 


Two years.. 


1398-139. 



IBM-1558 — 

151a 14* i 

l 14M-1494,14A-l4a8 
14-141*^ 14rir 149s 




CURRENCY RATES 


Spodal 

Drawing 

Rights 


I 4.1 .1 1 f 


laics -nominally three yean 139. per cant; four years 13V13^ per cant: fiva years 136* per cam. 4*Bank bill rales in 
able are buying rates for prime paper. Buying rates for four-month bank bills 14V14V per cent; four-month trade 
Dills 15M per cent, 

Approximate selling rate for one-month Treasury bill 14Vl4»* per cenc two- mo nth, per cent; three- 

jiontha 14V14 3 * per cent. Approximate selling rau for ona-month bank bins 16 1 * per cent; two-months I5*u per cent; 
stirse-months l+^-IA per cant; one-month trade bills 1 B^ par cant; two-ntoitths 15 per oent; and three-months 
15ia per cent. 

Fntwtca Houses Ban Rates {published by the Finance Houses Association} HP* per. cent from September 1, 1980. 
Clnring Bank Deposit Rates for sums at seven days' none 14 per eant Clearing Bank Rates for landing IS per cant, 
freon my Bids: Average tender rates of discount 14.1318 per earn. 


French Fr, 


Norwgn-Kr 
Spanish Pti 
Swedish Kr 
Swiss Fh 
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M “ Wtex ComroodRy Trust . . 


Rea on dad oo data usually test day. (Or dealbig frit d stamp duty, b Figure* 1 
baud on prospectus estimate- g Assumed dividend and yield. uForeoaet 
dreidend: cover based cm previous yufs earnings. -FDMdead-and ylrfd based . 
onpraapetaus or otiur bfflolal astlmatu for 1979. Q Gross. T Figures assumed.. 
I wvtr allows for conversion of stores not now anting lac dhritiopd or ranking 
y y for restrictsd dividends. S Plnciag price to publte. pt Pmca unisss «a«rwlM 
wdicstad. 1 issued.- by tender, 1 Oderad to. holders of ordinary shares os •«. 
"rigtita." ** Issued Iw.'uy oTcspittHutlon. SS Ralntroditc*l. M (ssasd to 
ponnaotlen vrtth taorganitaiku, pvargat or takoenrer. H Introduction. Q tawod to 
fonimr prefamwo lufi dare. ■ AHoQnant Isttara (or fuflyroald). •ProvMoori oc 
vMkMmM sUotmsot teOMa. * WHh arenanca, tt UnUsted eoarrity. f DMlinga 
under special rule, London bating, • ‘ 
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f Forecast dMdend; awer on earning tqxUtzd by latest 

I CawraSwrs for const rsi o n of shares not MwratednBftrdMdendt 
or ranking only for wstriaed dMdend. . .. 

* Cot«r does not aSow for shares vtdeb may also rankfor dMdend at 
a future date. Ko P/E ratio usually prodded, 
f EKfadUV a Anal dMdend declaration, 
ft Regkmal priee. 

L ywjnased on am nap U on Trtaanr BB Me stays 

maturity of stock, a 

official estimate, c Certs, d DMdend rate paid w NPt m jwtrf 
tMtai; enter based on dMdend ea Ml capital, e RedwrjaloojWd. 
f Rat 'yMd. B Assumed dMdend and yield, h Asawed dltMend and 
yield alter scrip issue. J Payment ban mp&Jmito. fijttjte- 
m Interim h&her than pm*** ««* S-SEJSSSS 

Earning baed o« prtflmtery flunres. s DMdend and ywawcuae 


dMdend, P/E ratio based on latest a wM ea mlag. ■£»«** 
fflvWeS ewer based on 

309bittw C-t» Yield allows for currency chase. y DMdend a w yi«a 
based on metws- terms. J DWwjlrtyleM *, 

Cotw does not apply to specfaipa ywait •* "?****"* 

dMdend patted or deferred. C Canad i an , fc iwn 
tender [eice. FDMdsnd and yield based on prospecto r other 
mum. C hr 29 TWO. G Assumed dividend and yMd after pendhai 
scrip and/or HcddsbsK. H DMdend «M yMd based on pro pectic or 
other official estimates 
or other official esUww* forlYW-ao. 

prospectus or Other official estimates for I960. K andyMd 

based an prospecaE or other official gtinatesfor 1W1. P 
inii on MstetU or other official estimates far 1WHD. G Grass. 
T fijaws assumed. Z DMdend total to date. 

Abbreviations: id ex fSvfcfcod; xr ex scrip Issue; * « rfjWsja ex 
bU; xR ex capital distribution. 
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sb limits concern Heseltine Dockers 

! call off 

SOME LOCAL authorities as 50 per cent and others over- original list of 21 oveispenders ’ppgpqs Pn* ailseoMaN tram os ■ 

penalised for alleged over- spending by as much as 90 per and penalised the 14 on it has been reprieved, j _ _ 

spending by Mr. Michael Hesel- cent on the assessments. Multi- which failed to meet the 2 per Turning to -the live outer 'VIQTIAnn I 
tine, the Environment Secretary, pliers will have to be used to cent reduction on 197S-79 spend- London boroughs to be j ||/| I II lllff I 

actually came -closest to spend- alter the anomalies to what the ing. penalised, similar oddities : 

ing exactly what he thinks they Government thinks the correct ^ mnst olarini? mistakes in occur. Haringay is assessed to | 

should spend. figures should be. th Jnenato lTs? aSfeSfto ?m be within a range of 5 to 15 J 

This is shown by confidential The problems arose because been made with Newcastle-uoon- Per cent of achieving toe right SliIKc 

Environment Department docu- Mr. Heseltine. against the KSe hlfttSS of spending level -this year and has ° “*‘ V ' 

mems which could prove a great advice of his officials, has used L a nena tv for spending been reprieved. ; DV B41il „ An „ 

embarrassmen lo the Govern- several sets of figures together 1 Mr HwItinH Brent’s range is closer to . BY PAUUNE <^RK. 

ment The paper? point up a in which the officials agree is “ Lartmernf oew fiS target-2 to 15 per cent-^but labour STAFF 
whole range of inconsistencies unjustifiable. STJEfES to snend K that council is to lose £710.000 

ra his decision to penalise 14 She original idea was to base S? af Iffi authorities in ™ * penalty. Waltham Forest i REPRESENTATIVES 

profligate and wilful over- penalties only on apparent ex- - nrJ w _,__ M GWC astIe an d Hounslow are spending I Britain's 24.000 registe 

spenders. cess spending over and above f “fL handful which within Haringey’s range of 15 ! dockers yesterday called 

The situation is even more the Government’s assessment of ___ ndin „ ‘ pva< .fj w what it P er cent, but both are to lose : the national dock str 

ironical because the mconsisten- authorities’ need to spend. This 3 mi 7M 8 ' £500.000. Newham appears to threatened to start today o 

cies are a result of the Govern- produced the Environment s _ „ , . n .. , have received the right treat- ‘ 180 Liverpool dockers fac 

raent s production of what it Department list, published in * n Newcastle is likely meo t and it has been reprieved. I redundancy- 

claims to be far more sophisti- the Financial Times in May. J? attract an extra £lOm in Th e whole purpose of the j The decision followed 

cated and accurate statistical which contained all the Government grant next year penalties now appears to be to j week of intensive negotiate 

methods of assessing spending penalised and reprieved nuthori- because of the Government s bolster the impression that a j between port employers i 


methods of assessing spending penalised and reprieved nuthori- because of the Government s bolster the impression that a 

need by councils. These will ties. assessment of its need to spend. t0U gh line is being taken before 

be used to allocate grant when But since then. Mr. Heseltine The Environment Department the Tory Party conference next 
the new block grant sysjem has called for revised budgets is accepting a tolerance of plus month. 

comes into force next year. for 1980-SI in a bid to bring or minus 10 per cent in judging But is is back-firing already. 

Using the analysis. Environ- council spending down by 2 per whether, for the new grant Apart from the embarrassment 
raent Department officials have cent from actual spending in system, authorities were on tai- of the new spending assessments 
run a check on this year’s 1978-79. He was strongly gel. On this basis, Sheffield Mr. Heseltine’s action has in- 
spending levels to see how the advised by his officials not to comes nearly as close to being furiated some Tory peers 
new grant system would work do this on target as Newcastle. But because they have not even 

next year. There are wild But there was strong Treasury it will a Iso he penalised and considered the legislation under 
variations, showing some aut'no- pressure for the exercise. - lose £1.02m_ Doncaster, also which he proposes to take 

rities underspending by as much Mr. Heseltine then took his on target but marginally less action. 


Reform of j Commission to appeal direct to j 
accounting j* , • , 

standards steelmakers for cut m output i 

proposed BY GlL£S merr,tt >N brussels 

By Michael Lafferty ■ THE EUROPEAN Commission ing that even this would not is uncomfortably aware of the j 

! is to have confidential talks be enough and that the cut problems of enforcement. j 
A WIDE-RANGING reform of | with each of the major steel should be of ^ order of 20 The EEC steel market is in a 

the methods whereby company companies of the E EC to try per cent ^ prices ar e to be grave position. Prices remained 

accounting standards are set. ; to salvage the Community’s jgkjgjj u pnceS m buoyant until April this year 

financed and enforced has been - anti-crisis plans to cut output mnnt . . but have since tumbled. Some 

proposed by an Accounting , throughout ‘he industry and W ?J producers say they are at 1973- 1 


BY GILES MERRITT IN BRUSSELS 


Standards Committee report. avert a damaging price war 1980. EEC steel output was only levels 
Among the proposals, which ! among steelmakers. 3.5 Per down on 1979 levsl. 

are certain to prove controver- 1 The move bypasses the Several member states, not- . Bejp UI ' 
sial, are the establishment of i Brussels-based Eurofer organi- ab, y Belgium, the UK and industry 1 
a joint review panel with Stock : sation to which producers of France, are understood to favour 1 


j week of intensive negotiations 
! between port employers and 
the Transport and General 
Workers Union which ended 
with the onion receiving the 
assurance it wanted — that 
[ the Liverpool dockers will be 
; given new jobs at the end of 
this month and that there can 
be no forced redundancies in 
British ports - 
j The Government is believed 
to have exerted considerable 
pressure on port employers to 
find a solution to the dispute 
which could have presented it 
with its worst industrial crisis 
since coming into office. 

Ministers have denied any 
I direct intervention but are' 
i known to have been worried 
not only about the economic 
consequences of a national 
doek strike bu* also ' the 
effects on new employment 
legislation had the strike led 
to a dangerous confrontation 
I over the new picketing laws. 

The strike was called off 
! unanimously by a readied 
90-strong delegate conference 
of dockers after union 
leaders recommended accept- 
ance of a peace formula 
1 worked out by the National 


) Association 


Pot* Em- 


Belgium’s export-reliant steel ! 


siai, are the establishment of i Brussels-based Eurofer organT ably Belgium, the UK and industry ha* calculated that it ; ™ formuia was pre«nted 

a joint review panel with Stock : sation to which producers of France, are understood to favour j , J?!2?. BFr i 1 ' 500 t0 BFr2,00° 

Exchange and City backing to j 90 per rent of EECsteel belong. such stringent measures. But (£2^4) a tonne and Pern^ 

help enforce standards and the : Traditionally, collective nego- the - v £ace West German and SalzgUter of West Germany is. une gave 

admission of outsiders to a new : tiatioos between the industry ItaJian opposition. Making any says it 15 selling steel at DM 40 | a^wntten 

a- • . .. Sri . 3 a«rro & morvr ch'ii mnro HifRn.iit a tonne below realistic levels. the dock labour schemes 


Accounting Standards Commit- - r the SnunSdon take place agreement still more difficult * tonne below realistic levels, j g*** 
tee. The report also suggests ! ,-j a Eurofer But it is believed are inter-industry accusations Th® Commission itself puts the j Temporary Unattadied Regis- 

that almost half the estimated i «h!t Viscouiit EUeime DaS- over which steelmakers have overall drop in steel prices since j Jr should be used only for 
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LABOUR STAFF 

REPRESENTATIVES OF 
Britain's 24.000 registered 
dockers yesterday called off 
the national dock strike 
threatened to start today over. 
180 Liverpool dockers facing 


This time ' last year the 
managements of many British 
companies were agonising over 
dividend policy. The • abolition 
of controls obliged them to 
decide the appropriate level of 
payout for the first time in 
seven years: the difficult ques- 
tion was just how far they could 
afford to raise their dividends. 
Now, for a number of manu- 
facturing companies, the ques- 
tion has turned round— can 
they afford not to cut? 

On the whole, they tend to 
hold on if they possibly can. 
and except when a company is. 
experiencing difficulties on the 
scale of, say, Carrington 
Viyella, the stock market gen- 
erally bets that the dividend 
will be one of the last things 
to go. Guest Keen and Nettle- 
fold’s interim dividend reduc- 
tion last week was particularly 
worrying 10 the equity market 
Partly this was because it had 
assumed that GKN, like Tube 
Investments a few weeks 
earlier, would soldier on pay- 
ing an uncovered dividend. But 
there was also a fear that 
GKN’s example may sway un- 
decided boards in favour of a 
cut. 

One comforting argument has 
been that the cost of the divi- 
dend is often very small com- 
pared with the company's cash 
flow, or with its outstanding 
debt But the present cash 
squeeze Js so severe that GKN 
clearly thinks it worthwhile to 
save £3m (and related tax) with 
its interim dividend cut. Tbe 
loss of UK earnings suffered by 
GKN and many other manufac- 
turers makes capital spending, 
stockbnilding and dividend pay- 
ments more expensive, since 
there is no tax offset available. 
Borrowing money at 17 per cent 
to pay a dividend — because 
repatriating overseas - profits 
might cause tax problems — is an 
unattractive option. 

Companies are keen not to let 
their shareholders down, and 
some managers of income funds 
have been quick to remind 
them of their responsibilities. 
But shareholders who put their 
own income before the need of 
the business do not deserve 
to be bought off indefinitely, 
and a company which is making 
10.000 people redundant — as 
GKN is this year— cannot be . 
too squeamish about a cut. 

Current cost earnings figures, 
which British companies will be 
required to produce in respect 
of the current year, will point 
up the problem even more 
sharply^ Stockholders Phillips 
and Drew estimate that for the 
average of industrial and com- 
mercial companies, 1980’s cur- 
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rent cost earnings will barely 
cover dividends at the 1979 rate; 
the . Implication is that for 
roughly half tbe corporate sec- 
tor, an unchanged dividend will 
not be covered in real terms. 

In practice, most companies 
experiencing serious trading dif- 
ficulties are postponing the deci- 
sion. Those with December 
year-ends Are now generally 
announcing unchanged - interim 
dividends, and the overall level 
of payout for tbe year will not 
be fixed until March 1981 or 
thereabouts. They must hope 
that by then— either because 
interest rates will be lower, or 
final demand higher, or both — 
they will be justified in paying 
an uncovered dividend on the 
strength of improved earnings 
prospects for 1981. 

As far . as the equity 
market overall is concerned, 
the shrinking proportion of 
manufacturing industry m 
total stock market capitali- 
sation . will limit . . ’ the 
damage. Phillips and Drew are 
still ‘ expecting dividends 
declared in respect of 1980 by 
tbe 4Bl companies in the FT 
Actuaries Industrial group to 
rise by 5 per cent — the principal 
threat to this forecast is prob- 
ably that a number of major 
companies may do no more than 
maintain their - dividends. But 
for the All-Share Index as a 
whole, ■ thanks to the strength 
of oQ, financials and mining 
finance houses, there should he 
ah increase of 7 per cent, or 
perhaps slightly more, on top of 
tbe 25 per cent average rise for 
1979 over '1978.- 

At 6 per cent, the dividend 
yield on the All-Share Index 
now stands more than 3.3 points 
above its level on the eve of 
the General Election in May last 
year, even though the index 
itself is 4J per cent higher, end 
a 7 per cent rise in dividends 
would take the yield on an 
unchanged index up to 6.4 per 
cent. But if dividend cuts are 


perceived to . be a widespread 
risk, investors are likely to 
demand a higher yield on 
equities generally relative to 
bonds. The highly polarised 
equity market is well aware or 
tbe specific risk: nine of The FT 
Actuaries sub-sections, grouping 
95 companies, offer a historic 
yield of more than 9 per cent. 

Accounting standards 

Behind the scenes the 
Accounting Standards Commit- 
tee is seeking to drum up sup- 
port for its proposals on the 
process of setting and enforcing 
accounting standards. Thus it 
has circulated a confiden- 
tial paper for discussion 
next month at the Coun- 
cil of tbe English Institute, 
so that it can get some feed- 
back from the profession. Pre- 
sumably the ASC wishes to gam 
some idea of how much opposi- 
tion exists to its controv ersial 
proposals to bring outsiders on 
to the committee and to set up a 
joint enforcement panel with 
the Stock Exchange and the 
Council for the Securities 
Industry^ There is also . the 
question of the degree of 
control which would be retained 
by the professional bodies; and 
not least, the accountants will 
be concerned about the sheer 
cost of a more elaborate 
standard setting apparatus. 

Lying behind the proposals 
is the problem tint the pro- 
gramme of devetopiqg account- 
ing standards is getting hogged 
down. After immense efforts the 
current cost standard has been 
approved, but the eurrrency 
translation exposure draft has 
still not appeared and other 
difficult subjects like leasing 
and pensions remain buried in 
Ihfe pending tray. - Accountants 
are worried that Jhey simply do 
not have the authority .to .en- 
force co nt rove r sial standards. 
They fear that a wutlified audit 
report is becontoigless and less 
of a deterrent. . 

Hence tbe proposal for a 
seven-member panel which 
would review cases of alleged 
breaches of accounting stand- 
ards. Two members would be 
members of the Stock Exchange 
Council, and probably toe chair- 
man would be appointee. to fife 
CSL The plan shows that tip 
A SC fcitfrut to find a solutfeh 
within thrCitr’S sefc-npgulatqfy 
framework rather than seaklrtg 
tega L. mu scle (which is b<§v 
standards are enforced. ■ jn 
Canada, fot example). Butsft 
is questionable whether it 
ffcd the support it needs from 
toe Stock .Exchange, which will 
not even require an account- 
ants' report for entry to its new 
unlisted jumrket. 
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